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The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has recently made some marked improvements in its 
largest sizes of universal wood trimmers, designated as 
No. 6 F and No. 8 F. A view of the No. 8 F is herewith 
shown as Fig. 1. It is especially intended for pattern 
shops. This trimmer is built on the mechanical principle 
of a shearing cut. The cut is made by the knife shearing 
against the point of a gauge which is made to swing in 


Fox Universal Trimmer. 


bearing surfaces under the bed are in parallel lines on 
either side of the circular slot. As the gauge swings it 
is constantly held rigid by this style of construction. 
The pivot on the pivot block comes up with its center di- 
rectly under the spot where the cutting edge of the knife 
and the point of the gauge meet. The result is that in 
swinging the gauge the operator cannot help moving in 
the true are of a circle, with the gauge point always at 
the same exact spot. The construction of the gauge Is so 
rigid that it is possible to set it by the spring taper stop 
pins without locking it by the clamping lever, and make 
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Fig. 1.—The Nv. 8 F Universal Trimmer Manufactured by the Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


the are of a circle. The rest of the machine is simply 
designed to facilitate this shearing operation. It nat- 
urally follows that the gauge and knife are the most 
vital points in trimmer construction. 

The trimmer gauge construction is shown in the 
sectional view, Fig. 2. A pivot block is fitted to the bot- 
tom of the gauge by a milled slot and tongue and is then 
fastened by two heavy screws, thus practically making 
the gauge and pivot block one solid piece. The broad 
bottom of the gauge rests flat on top of the bed of the 
machine. The pivot block passes down through the cir- 
cular slot in the bed and presents four carefully scraped 
and fitted bearings to the under side of the bed. The 


a heavy cut without springing the gauge a hair’s breadth. 
It has been demonstrated that no amount of wear will 
impair its accuracy or rigidity. It is an impossibility for 
the point of the gauge to be sheared off by the knives. 
The construction of these trimmers, by which it is 
possible to adjust the machine to compensate for wear, is 
shown in Fig. 3. It will be observed that by simply 
loosening the bolts which attach the main frame to’the 
bed of the machine and turning the set screws in the 
bottom of the frame a trifle the frame is lowered to a 
tight bearing. The heavy bolts or screws holding the 
frame to the bed are again tightened up and the machine 
is as good as new, as far as the main bearing surface is 
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concerned. It is essential] that this bearing should be 
tight. Accurate work from a loose bearing is impossible. 
This method of taking up the wear brings the knife head 
back to its original vertical position at the same time 
and by the same operation that the looseness is removed. 
It will be noticed that the upright frame and the bridge 
connecting the two upright positions are all cast in one 
solid piece. This eliminates any spring in the knife 
head, and together with the adjustability to compensate 
for wear it makes a perfect construction. 

The triangle gauge attachments iNustrated in Figs. 
4, 5, 6 and 7 are additions to the machine which largely 
increase its utility. They are shown in connection with 
the small No. 4 A bench trimmer to economize space. 
Fig. 4 represents the trimming of a shoulder on a half 
lap or tenon, sometimes spoken of as trimming into a 
check. The position of the knives and gauges, both 
standing at 45 degrees, make it possible to trim down 
completely to the bottom, leaving an absolutely square, 
smooth surface. Fig. 5 illustrates cutting a compound 
angle. A hopper shaped figure or any four-sided figure 
with the four corners fitted together at a miter and the 
sides sloping out at any desired angle can be cut. Fig. 6 
illustrates the trimming of a wide miter. It is possible 
to miter a piece on edge as wide as the machine will cut 
instead of as high as the machine will cut, as is the 
case without the auxiliary gauge. Fig. 7 shows the 
easiest and most satisfactory way of trimming an outside 
miter on a crown or sprung molding. A reverse pattern 
of the piece of molding 4 or 5 in. long can be made in a 
few moments’ time. A pair of these auxiliary triangular 
gauges of a proportionately larger size accompanies each 
style of F Fox universal trimmer. Their utility on the 
larger machines is even more striking. 

The diagram, Fig. 8, shows the way in which every 
individual degree is laid out on the bed, so that the 
gauge can be instantly set at any desired angle. This 
is claimed to be done with a degree of accuracy never 
before attempted on a machine of this kind. One of 
the most useful and perhaps the most novel feature on 
the machine is the segment cutting device, also shown on 
Fig. 8. Degree lines for 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 sided figures 
are extended in length until they meet those radiating 
from the opposite side of the machine or reach the edge 
of the bed. On these lines appear graduations, which are 
at such angle to the radiating line that they will tn- 


dicate the proper angle at which to trim the ends of the’ 
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Fig. 2.—Vertical Section of the Fox Universal Trimmer Gauge. 


designated number of segments in order to have them 
produce perfect joints between the ends—that is, they 
are complementary to the angle produced by the degree 
lines and the cut of the knife. These graduations are so 
spaced that in each case they indicate inches of diam- 
eter for finished circles of the designated number of seg- 
ments. The No. 8 F machines have a capacity for hand- 
ling the work up to 8 ft. in diameter, with 12 segments 
to the circle. 

Without the aid of the company’s patent segment stop 
rod or gauge the use of this diagram stamped on the bed 
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would be comparatively unsatisfactory. For instance, 
to hold 12 pieces by hand or ordinary stop gauge so accu- 
rately that there will be no variations in length or 
angle would be almost impossible. In order to produce 
perfect glue joints it is necessary to have the 12 pieces 
the same length and at exactly the required angle at 
both ends. This stop rod or gauge is made of one piece 
of 5-in. square steel bar, with a sliding thumbscrew clamp 
at the back end and a patent head at the front. For the 
purpose of locating this securely a side brace is furnished, 
with a similar sliding thumbscrew clamp. The head of this 
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. 8.—Vertical Section of the Universal Trimmer Frame," 
Showing the Adjustment to Compensate for Wear. 


stop rod gauge is fitted with a compression spring. It 
has a compression movement of a little over % in. At 
the extremity of the compression head is a floating mem- 
ber, which can be arranged to stand at any desired angle 
as called for by the different numbers of pieces which are 
to compose the finished circle. The gauge is located by 
simply fastening the two thumb screws. 

In connection with this segment cutting device the 
copyrighted plates, as shown in Fig. 9, are immensely 
valuable. They save head work in laying out as well 
as hand work in working out patterns. The plates are 
self-explanatory. On the machines these plates are of 
etched brass, and attached to the knife guard so that 
they are before the operator at all times. 


—_——_¢@-e____ 


In an address at the Hngineering and Machinery 
Exhibition at London on October 4, on “ Large Gas En- 
gines,” H. A. Humphrey. M. Inst. C. E., said that under 
favorable working conditions a large gas engine develops 
a horsepower hour for 0.8 lb. of coal, while a steam en- 
gine takes about 2 lb. In Germany, with 24 makers in 
the field, competition has led to improvements in design. 
While German and Belgian firms have met heavy losses 
in their gas engine experiments, the possibilities of 
these engines have had better appreciation on the Con- 
tinent, where coal is dearer. The speaker had informa- 
tion to the effect that the use of gas engines and elec- 
trical equipment of the rolling mills has reduced the 
price of finished products 13s. to 18s. a ton. While the 
list was not complete he had obtained particulars of 
531 large gas engines, having a total of 544,240 hp. 
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The Uses of the Blower in the Foundry. 


No device is more vital to the operation of the mod- 
ern foundry than that by which air, under the requisite 
pressure, is supplied to the ignited fuel within the cu- 
pola. Cupolas may vary in their proportions, and coal, 
coke and iron in their quality, but under no conditions 





Fig. 4.—Trimming a Shoulder on a Half Lap or Tenon. 


can successful melting be accomplished without the em- 
ployment of some device partaking of the nature of a 
blower. Although most important, this is by no means 





Fig. 6.—Trimming a Wide Miter. 
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3. The so-called rotary blower with close fitting re- 
volving propellers, and, 

4. The blowing engine, acting upon the principle of 
the plunger pump, and capable of producing pressures 
several pounds to the square inch. 

Of these four types, the second, or propeller type, is 
absolutely valueless for cupola work, because of its ina- 





Fig. 5.—Cutting a Compound Angle. 





Fig. 7.—Trimming an Outside Miter on a Crown Molding. 


How the Triangle Gauge Attachments to the Fox Universal Trimmer Are Used. 





Fig. 8.—The Bed of a Fox Universal Trimmer, Showing the Manner in Which Every Degree 
from 30 to 150 Is Laid Out on the Bed. 


the sole purpose for which a blower is, or may be, em- 
ployed in a foundry. Under the broad term “ blower” 
may be classed four types of machines, differing widely 
in their construction and operation: 

1. The peripheral discharge fan wheel with enclosing 
case. 

2. The propeller or disk wheel, discharging its air in 
lines practically parallel to its axis. 


bility to produce the required air pressure; while the 
fourth, or blowing engine type, is too complicated and 
expensive for use in the ordinary foundry. For all pur- 
poses, except blowing cupolas, the fan blower is. the only 
type which is adaptable. 
Volume and Pressure. 

According to the purpose for which they are designed, 

fan blowers may be classed either as volume blowers or 


Saree 


or ce 
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pressure blowers, although one type naturally merges 
into the other. In either type the fan blower, proper, 
consists in its simplest form of a number of blades ex- 
tending radially, or nearly so, from its axis and present- 
ing practically flat surfaces to the air as they revolve. 
By the action of the wheel the air is drawn in axially 
at the centre and delivered from the tips of the blades 
in a tangential direction. It is therefore designated as 
a centrifugal fan, or, more properly, as a peripheral dis- 
charge fan. 

If volume alone, regardless of pressure, is the requis- 
ite, the larger the fan the less the power required. There 
is a strong temptation, however, for a purchaser to buy 
a smaller fan and run it at a higher speed; for he sees 
only the first cost and does not realize the entailed ex- 
penditure for extra power. If possible, a fan should 
never be made so small that it is necessary to run it 
above the required pressure in order to deliver the neces- 
sary volume. To double the volume under such condi- 
tions requires eight times the power; three times the 
volume demands 27 times the power. 

For certain purposes, such as the blowing of cupola 
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furnaces, a comparatively small volume of air is re 
quired, but under high pressure. For exhausting, blow- 
ing boiler fires, and the like, the volume required is 
greater and the pressure relatively less. The former 
wheel requires to be narrow at the circumference, thus 
providing for the escape of only a small amount of air. 
When a fan is employed for exhausting hot air or gases, 
the speed required to maintain a given pressure differ- 
ence is evidently greater than that necessary when cold 
air is handled, the difference being due, and inversely 
proportional, to the absolute temperature. 


The Fan Blower, 


First of all among the different types of fan blowers 
employed in the foundry is the pressure blower for blow- 
ing the cupola. The fan wheel is narrow, with tapering 
sides, reducing to the minimum width at the outer cir- 
cumference, where the air escapes from the wheel into 
the surrounding case. Numerous curved blades or floats 
serve by their continuous action to prevent the return of 
this air to the wheel center and thereby maintain the 
pressure due to their tip velocity. 

There are many other uses of the fan blower in the 
foundry—uses in which it has no practical competitor. 
Employed as an exhaust fan and properly designed for 
its wo"? \t has found an extended application fot remov- 
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ing the dust from tumbling barrels, from emery wheels, 
and, in fact, for exhausting dust, smoke or objectionable 
gases from any machine or apartment in which they are 


generated. For such work the fan is driven at com- 
paratively low speed, and proper connéction made to the 
space or spaces from which the objectionable matter is 
to be drawn. This passes through the fan and thence 
to any desired place of deposit and is discharged into 
the open atmosphere. 

In the case of the pattern shop, which usually forms 
an adjunct of the foundry, a fan of this type in the form 
of a planing mill exhauster is usually of advantage for 
the removal of shavings and sawdust. The width of the 
wheel in such a fan is far greater, both at inlet and out- 
let, than that of a pressure blower wheel. A large vol- 
ume of air at comparatively low pressure is thus passed 
through the fan with a minimum expenditure of power. 

For Heating and Drying. 

A similar type of fan on a larger scale is used in 
connection with a steam pipe heater, for the heating and 
ventilation of the model foundry. By the concentration 
of all the pipe in a single heater, across which large 
volumes of air are caused to pass, 
the amount of pipe is reduced to 
from one-third to one-fifth of that 
which would be required if it were 
strung around the foundry, as in 
the case of direct radiation. This 
concentration of the heating surface 
also serves to reduce to a minimum 
all possibility of freezing, renders 
the regulation of temperature as 
simple as is possible, and presents 
numerous other advantages. The 
heated air is distributed by means 
of the fan through a more or less 
extended system of underground 
ducts, with vertical wall flues or of 
overhead galvanized iron piping. 
The large quantity of air thus sup- 
plied secures adequate ventilation, 
causes all air leakage to be out- 
ward and serves to keep the foun- 
dry comfortable and clear of gas 
and steam during the heat, if cool 
or slightly tempered air be then 
supplied. 

A similar form of apparatus, de- 
signed to deliver air at high tem- 
perature, may be employed for dry- 
ing flask and pattern lumber, when 
the quantity is sufficient to warrant 
the arrangement. 

Forced Draft, 

Although the boiler plant in 
connection with an _ independent 
foundry is usually of somewhat limited size, nev- 
ertheless the fact should not be overlooked that the 
fan blower is rapidly usurping the place of the chimney 
in the production of draft, or serving as its assistant in 
securing desired results. Applied to force the air into 
a closed ashpit it creates a pressure which makes possi- 
ble a high combustion rate, the burning of cheap fuel 
and the attainment of the maximum capacity of the 
boilers. Employed as an exhauster, through which the 
gases are drawn, it, in addition, does away with the 
necessity of a high chimney. Under either form of appli- 
cation perfect contro] may be maintained over the draft 
pressure, and it may be automatically increased or de- 
creased coincidentally with a slight fall or rise in the 
steam pressure, which thus remains almost absolutely 
constant. 

Either as a convenience or as a necessity the fan 
blower is ever in demand in the foundry, and its forms 
of application are constantly increasing. It therefore 
stands to-day as a specific type of machine, whose gen- 
eral advantages and peculiar adaptability are becoming 
more and more familiar to every manufacturer and engl- 
neer. 





—————— 


It is stated that 231 municipal acetylene plants are 
now In use in this country. 
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lAutogenous Welding with the Oxy- 
Acetylene Flame. 


BY S. D. V. BURR. 


In The Iron Age of November 1 brief mention was 
made of the use of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe for the 
welding of metals. The great heat of this flame, 3500 
degrees C., or 1500 degrees above that of the oxy-hydrogen 
flame, renders it applicable for a wide range of work. The 
flame can be directed wherever needed without trouble, 
can be maintained as long as may be desirable, and can 
be readily regulated according to the requirements of the 
work. Owing to the interest which the article referred 
to has aroused, we present in the following a more com- 
plete account of the apparatus and method of handling 
it, and of the work to which the process has been suc- 
cessfully applied. 

The one characteristic which has done most to make 
this process of welding commercially available and which 
has overcome the objections existing in the case of the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, has been the introduction of so- 
called “ epurite.” This substance when brought into con- 
tact with water liberates oxygen, the action being analo- 
gous in every respect with that caused by water on cal- 
cium carbide, except of course that the one releases 
oxygen and the other acetylene gas. The oxygen thus 
obtained is chemically pure and is produced at a cost very 
much less than the present price of the gas in tanks. 
Further than this it can be generated wherever and when- 
ever required and in any desired volume; this, as just 
stated, widens the field of application and does away with 
the troublesome and expensive handling of cumbersome 
receivers. The oxygen part of the equipment is by this 
means brought within reach of all industries having need 
of it, and the epurite, being absolutely without dangerous 
properties, is carried by transportation companies at the 
lowest freight rate granted chemical compounds. One 
kilogram of epurite yields about 55 liters of oxygen at a 
temperature of from 59 to 68 degrees F. 


Description of the Generating Apparatus, 


The acetylene part of the equipment consists of a 
generator and receiver of the usual form and of such 
size aS may be required by the work in hand. The pres- 
sure of both gases at the blowpipe should be about 60 in. 
of water. 

The oxygen generator is charged with epurite and 
water. A solution of stlphate of iron flows into this 
generator and acts purely as a catalytic agent for the pro- 
duction of the oxygen. Acting in this manner it facill- 
tates the generation of the gas, and of course has no ef- 
fect upon the purity of the product. From the generator 
the oxygen passes to a holder from which it is compressed 
to a pressure of 10 atmospheres by a compressor which 
delivers the gas to a third tank, from which it is led 
to the blowpipe, first passing through a gas regulator 
which reduces the pressure to 60 in. of water. 

For some kinds of work a higher pressure than this 
is required. This is particularly true in the cutting of 
thick plates with the blowpipe when it is necessary to 
carry the flame down into the kerf as the cutting pro- 
ceeds. This will be understood when the statement is 
made that the flame can be used at a distance of 15 to 18 
in. from the outlet of the blowpipe, and the high pressure 
is required in order to obtain this carrying power. The 
pressure of 60 in. of water has been determined so as to 
be assured that the speed of the mixture at the outlet 
of the blowpipe would be sufficient to counteract the pos- 
sibility of the gases burning back before reaching the 
exit. 

The Flame, 

When starting the blowpipe the acetylene valve is first 
turned on full and then the oxygen is admitted until the 
flame has only a single cone. An excess of acetylene is 
indicated by the flame assuming a white color and by the 
appearance of two cones; the flame is then a carbureting 
one, and if the metal heated is steel sparks will be 
emitted, thereby indicating the formation of cast iron. 
An excess of oxygen is shown by the flame having a vio- 
let tint and the heated metal being very bright. 
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No flux is required for the welding of any metal and 
the joint is formed by the perfect metallic union of the 
parts, which are actually fused together. Oxidation 
of the metal heated is impossible, and it is to this fact that 
the success of this process is mainly due. This will be 
perfectly understood when the temperature of the flame 
is considered. At 3500 degrees C. the dissociation point 
is passed and the water and carbonic acid resulting from 
the reaction are dissipated; their formation cannot take 
place within the direct influence of the flame. The molten 
metal is protected by the hydrogen and carbonic oxide 
generated, and neither oxidation nor carburation is pos 
sible within the flame. These two gases, escaping from 
the flame, are burned into water and carbonic acid by 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

The gases are consumed in nearly equal volumes, the 
acetylene being 1 to 1.1 of oxygen, the excess of the latter 
being principally due to the consumption during the regu- 
lation trials. Welding steel sheets from 1-25 to 3-25 in 
thick requires from 100 liters to 250 liters of both gases 
per hour, and for plates 3-5 in. thick the consumption is 
1150 liters. Sheets 3-25 in. thick can be welded at the 
rate of 60 in. per hour, and sheets 3-5 in. can be welded 
at the rate of 15 in. per hour. 

During the process of welding the apex of the cone is 
kept about 2-25 in. from the metal. The edges of the 
metal are fused and at the same time the joint is slightly 
overloaded by melting a rod of the same metal in the 
flame. In appearance the joints made in this way bear 
a very strong resemblance to the ordinary burned joint 
made in lead—there is the same flowing or wavy appear- 
ance of the metal. The unfinished joint is stronger than 
the body of the metal, and the finished joint has 95 per 
cent. of the strength of the original metal. 


Application of the Process 


The process has been successfully applied to the weld- 
ing of steel and composition plates, in the making of 
tanks and boilers, for much of the automobile work that 
was formerly done by brazing, and for the making of 
angles, T’s and Y’s in pipe. Iron, steel, copper, brass 
and cast iron have been effectively welded. In welding 
thick pieces it is necessary to bevel the edges, and in 
brass and some other alloys the joint is filled with borax 
moistened with water; this is done not as a flux but to 
prevent the zinc, which is volatilized, from being deposited 
on the welded part. 

This flame has been. used to cut metals, and for this 
purpose it has been found to have many advantages, 
since the flame, owing to the pressure at which it issues 
from the blowpipe, can be greatly elongated. It can 
therefore be made to penetrate to the bottom of the cut 
as the work proceeds. In cutting steel 5 in. thick the 
kerf is only about 4 in. wide. The action in no sense 
resembles that of the oxy-hydrogen flame which has been 
perfected recently by a Belgian engineer, as was described 
in The Iron Age of November 1. In that process the iron 
was first reduced to an oxide and the oxide was then 
melted, the success of the method depending upon the 
fact that the oxide melts at a lower temperature than the 
pure metal. In the oxy-acetylene process the metal itself 
is melted by the tremendous heat of the flame and it flows 
from the cut as a pure metal. 

The oxy-acetylene process is handled in this country 
by the Industrial Oxygen Company, Hanover Bank Build- 
ing, New York City. 

oe 


Gas cleansing fans of the centrifugal water spray 
type, made by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
are meeting with success, as evidenced by the fact that 
the Carnegie Steel Company has placed an order for 10 
full housing right hand bottom horizontal discharge fans, 
with two inlets arranged for suction from above, to be 
used at the Carrie furnaces. These fans are eaeh to 
handle 15,000 cu. ft. of gas per minute, and are almost 
exact duplicates of those recently installed at the Edgar 
Thomson furnaces. 


The Southern Pacific Company’s purchasing depart- 


ment’s address will be Flood Building, San Francisco, 
Cal, commencing November 30. 
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An Extra Heavy Newton Slotter. 


A new extra heavy all geared slotting machine, which 
is probably the heaviest of its type on the market, has 
been designed and built by the Newton Machine Tool 
Works, Philadelphia, for one of the large shops in the 
Pittsburgh District. It is also believed to be the first 
arranged with pneumatic clutch drive. The ram has a 
full stroke of 33 in. and is driven through compound 
gearing by a 10-hp. variable speed motor, the reversing 
being effected by the pneumatic clutches. The rack of 
the ram is steel, 5 in. face, and is operated by a steel bull 
wheel. The ram is counterbalanced by a weight running 
at the back of the machine and is fitted in a hood which 
is adjustable vertically on the bar, being used in a low 
position for heavy cutting. The ram is also fitted with 
a relief tool block. The machine shown in the illustra- 
tions, Figs. 1 and 2, is driven by a Ridgeway motor hav- 
ing a feed variation of 5 to 1. The circular carriage is 
48 in. in diameter over the tee slots and 56 in. in diam- 
eter over all, and has an in-and-out and a cross feed of 
40 in. The circular table is furnished with quick acting 
variable feed motion in all directions, the in-and-out, 
cross and circular motions being all controlled from the 
carriage, so that the operator can stand in one position 
and direct all three movements. The distance from the 
face of the ram to the frame is 36 in. and the machine 
will admit work 34 in. high above the circular table. Its 
approximate weight is 35,000 lb. The driving bull wheel 
is 24% in. in diameter and has 47 teeth. 

A detail of the pneumatic clutch, which is the in- 
vention of John Riddell, is given in Fig. 3. The position 
it occupies on the machine is shown in Fig. 1. The pin- 
ion on the motor meshes directly with the rawhide gear 
a, through which the intermediate shaft b is driven by 
the gear c, The other gear d on the shaft b and the gear 
¢ provide the two driving speeds for the up and down 
motions of the ram, each gear meshing with a gear free 
to revolve on the shaft g when the double clutch is in 
its central position. The 
gear e gives’ the slower 
speed for the cutting 
stroke, and the gear f 
the quick return. As the 
gears c and e fix the dis- 


b and g, it is necessary to 
use an intermediate gear 
between d and f (not 
shown in the line draw- 
ing, Fig. 3) to transmit 
the drive. This is made 
clear in Fig. 1. With the 
clutch in one or the other 
of its positions to the left 
or right, the shaft g is 
driven in forward or re- 
verse directions, and 
through a pinion at its 
left hand end drives the ram actuating gearing in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1. 

The operation of the clutch is as follows: Air is 
admitted by a two-way valve, which may be seen in 
Fig. 2, to either of the inlets h and i. The latter con- 
nects through a small pipe j with ports in a piston which 
is a part of the shaft g. Admitting air to the left hand 
face of it causes the clutch to travel in that direction, 
engaging the part of the clutch associated with the 
gear e. This is the movement which produces the down 
stroke of the ram. The ram having reached the lower 
limit of its stroke, as determined by an adjustable dog, 
a lever connected with the two-way valve is thrown, re- 
versing the flow of air so that it enters at h. This open- 
ing connects through an annular passage surrounding the 
tube j with ports leading to the right face of the piston. 
Pressure in this space causes the clutch to be thrown to 
the opposite side, engaging the gear f with the shaft g, 
and operating the ram for the quick return. 

In the intermediate positions both members of the 
clutch are disengaged, allowing the spindle g to stand 
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still while the motor continues to run. This corresponds 
to a condition when either no air is admitted to the 
clutch or when the pressure on both sides of the piston 
is balanced, and the manipulation of the actuating lever 
by means of the handle shown in Fig. 2 accomplishes this 
result. The construction of the clutch is well brought 
out in the line drawings, showing the attachment of the 
segments of apple wood for the friction surfaces of the 
clutch. The speed is designed so that the intermediate 
shaft runs at about 840 rev. per min., corresponding with 
a cutting speed of 30 ft. per min. on the down stroke 
of the ram. The return is faster in the ratio of 1 9-10 to 1. 
—_—_9--e——______- 


Surface condenser tests on an elaborate scale have 
shown that it is conductive to efficiency to intercept and 






























Fig. 1.—The Operator’s Side of the New Extra Heavy Slotter Built by the Newton Machine Tool 


Works, Philadelphia. 


remove the water of condensation from the condenser as 
soon as possible after it-is formed; also that the con- 
denser capacity should be a minimum consistent with the 
accommodation of the necessary surface, and that the 
design should be such as to secure a pervading and uni- 
form flow of vapor throughout the condenser section, 
thus utilizing the whole of the condensing surface pro- 
vided, as well as obviating stagnant recesses in which 
air might be retained; further, that the condensing 
water should travel at a fairly high speed through the 
tubes and that it should enter at the bottom and leave 
at the top of the condenser. With suitable condenser 
design and proportions, and in conjunction with dry air 
pumps, a condensation rate of 20 lb. of steam per square 
foot of surface per hour will be maintained in associa- 
tion with 28%-in. vacuum, and a quantity of condensing 
water equal to 24 times the feed water, at an inlet tem- 
perature of 50 degrees F. Under the above conditions 
and in conjunction with dry air pumps a condensation 
rate of 35 lb. of steam per square foot of surface per 
hour will be maintained in association with a vacuum of 
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28% in., and a quantity of condensing water equal to 28 
times the feed water, at an inlet temperature of 50 de- 
grees F. 





Undue importance has been given in some published 
statements recently to discoveries of manganese ores in 
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discovery of manganese in large quantities” is subject 
to a very heavy discount. 


A powerful rotating tower crane, operated by elec- 
tricity and dealing with normal loads up to 160 tons, has 
recently been erected for the Port and Docks Board of Dub- 
lin, Ireland.- The rotating part consists of a vertical crane 
post, with a horizontal braced truss over it. The lower 
part of the crane post rests on a cylindrical bearing, while 
the upper horizontal thrust is borne by rollers on a ring 
bearing fixed to the trestle surrounding the crane post. 
The machinery for hoisting and traversing is housed in 
a room which, together with the counterweight, is erected 
on the short arm of the truss. The greatest hight of the 
load hook above the quay wall is 70 ft. The hoisting 
hight is 100 ft. The radius for the auxiliary lift of 20 
tons is 80 ft., that for the main lift of 160 tons being 
75 ft. ‘The crane will lift 150 tons at the rate of 3 ft. 
per minute, 50 tons at 10 ft. per minute, 20 tons at 20 ft. 
per minute. The main and auxiliary lifting motors are 
of 60 and 40 hp., respectively; the traversing motor 130 
and the slewing motor 15 hp. They operate on 500-volt 
direct current circuits. 


As an example of the saving in room occasioned by 
the use of steam turbines, the case of the Kent avenue 
power station of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit 
Company has been cited. The 5500-kw. turbo generator 
installed there takes up in itself a much smaller space 
than would be required for a reciprocating unit of similar 
capacity. Not only this, but the decrease in the neces- 
sary size of foundations 
is noteworthy. The ma- 
chine is supported upon 
concrete piers about 3 ft. 
square, upon which rest 
steel and concrete gir- 
ders, to which the ma- 
chine is bolted. The con- 
denser is directly be- 
neath the low pressure 
end, and the room avail- 
able around and between 
the piers gives sufficient 
space for all the auxill- 
aries, without encroach- 
ing at all upon the main 





View of the Opposite Side of the Newton Slotter. 


APPLE WOOD FRICTION FREE FIT WHEN CENTRAL 





West Virginia. 






Fig. 3.—Cross Section of the Riddel! Pneumatic Clutch Used on the Newton Slotter. 


From what has long been known of the 
thin and unprofitable veins of these ores occasionally met 
with in that State, the recent announcement of “the 
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floor. The saving effected affects floor space, cubical con- 
tents, cost of foundation and wall construction of the 
power station. 
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The Woods Improved Knife Grinder. 


The new automatic knife grinder, No. 226, built by 
the S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., for 
grinding wood planer and other machine knives, embodies 
a number of important changes and improvements. The 
general design of the machine has been materially altered 
and a number of features have been introduced to in- 
crease its efficiency and the scope and the excellence of 
its product. The grinder, of which Fig. 1 shows the 
general appearance, is built in two sizes, taking knives 
of a maximum length of 30 and 42 in., respectively. 

An important addition to the machine is a device 
which provides for the exact duplication of knife bevels, 
as shown in Fig. 2. On the end of the knife bar, or rest, 
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cone pulleys has been substituted for a chain drive, the 
second steps being used to speed up the grinding wheel 
when it becomes reduced in size. A swinging tightener 
pulley takes up the slack and permits the use of an end- 
less belt. The hood has been made adjustable trans- 
versely on planed ways, so that it may be retracted with 
respect to the decreasing diameter of the wheel as it 
The water tanks are removable for cleaning, and 
are hung on the back of the machine. 

The whee] and stand are automatically fed to the 
knife by a cross feed device, consisting of a pawl and 
ratchet mechanism actuated by dogs on the knife car- 
riage, one of the dogs depressing the roll stud on the 
arm containing the pawl at each movement of the car- 
riage to the right or left, causing the pawl to engage the 
ratchet wheel, turning it and the screw on which it is 


wears. 


F‘g. 1.—The No. 226 New Automatic Knife Grinder Built by the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 


to which the knife is clamped while being ground, is cast 
a plate, D, notched to engage the head of the adjustable 
threaded stop C. A notch gives approximately the angle 
desired, and screwing or unscrewing the stop permits of 
exact adjustment, this operation being assisted by a grad- 
uated scale on the plate D. The stop is hinged so that 
it may be thrown back while the knife is being clamped 
to the rest or removed from it. After the adjustment of 
an angle is once obtained knife after knife can be ground 
to the exact angle, the replacing of the stop in the correct 
notch always giving the same angle to the knife rest, 
when it is returned to working position after having been 
thrown over for replacing the work. Extending the 
length of the knife rest is a pivot shaft, between the sup- 
ports of which the rest is clamped when in grinding posi- 
tion. The shaft is threaded on one end, and on the thread 
is loosely mounted a handle nut, A, which when turned 
draws the shaft to the right, binding to it the supporting 
standards. The rest is operated by the handle B. ‘ 
A belt drive for the grinding wheel with two-step 


mounted, and feeding the wheel to the work. The amount 
to be ground is determined by a graduated index having 
a disengaging stop, which can be set to stop the feed 
automatically when a predetermined amount has been 
re noved in the grinding. The amount of feed can be set 
from zero to any desired feed. The travel of the carriage 
is automatic in both directions, and is controlled by a@ 
justable dogs which act upon the reversing lever. The 
top of the supporting way of the bed is protected by a 
cap or covering which constitutes a part of the guide to 
retain the carriage in proper position and prevents grit 
from reaching the guiding surfaces. 

A feature of the work of this machine is the grinding 
of planer knives, a special knife bar being provided for 
the purpose. A number of knives are clamped to this 
bar, which in turn is clamped to the regular knife bar. 

The wheel stand and countershaft boxes are of a pat- 
ent side wing clamp type with ring oiler. The cap of 
the box, instead of being forced down upon the shaft, 
finds its own position and is there locked from the side 
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The Holding Power of Railroad Spikes. 





In Bulletin No. 6 of the University of Illinois Engi- 
meering Experiment Station, Roy I. Webber, instructor in 
civil engineering, gives the results of experiments to de- 
termine the resistance to withdrawal offered by the same 
type of spike in different timbers and -by different forms 
ef spikes in the same timber, and to determine whether 
timber preservative has any influence upon the resist- 
amee. The conclusions of the author are summarized as 


follows: 


1. The maximum resistance to direct pull varies from 6000 
f 14,000 Ib. for screw spikes, from 3000 to 8000 Ib. for ordl- 
@ary spikes, when driven into untreated timbers, and from 4000 
te 9000 Ib. for ordinary spikes when driven into treated timbers. 

2. The direct pull required to withdraw ordinary spikes \ 
im varies from 2000 to 3500 Ib. for untreated timbers, and from 
2500 to 3500 lb. for treated timbers. 

3. The direct pull required to withdraw ordinary spikes % in, 
waries from 3000 to 5400 Ib. for untreated timbers, and from 
3808 to 5900 Ib. for treated timbers. 

4. Timbers having loose fiber structures have lower resist- 
gmces to direct pull than timbers having compact fiber structures. 

5. The amount of withdrawal which must occur for ordinary 
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Pig. 2.—End Elevation of the 
Knife Grinder. 


New 8S. A. Woods Automatic 


spikes to develop the maximum resistance is less for soft woods 
than for hard woods. 

6. Spikes driven into treated timber offer a greater resist- 
gece to direct pull than spikes in untreated timbers, and the 
@@erence between this resistance for treated and untreated tim- 
bers is greater for soft woods than for hard woods. 

7. The difference in the resistance to direct pull 
@@erent sized spikes in use (9-16-in, 
very small. 

8. The resistance of ordinary spikes to direct pull varies 
@rectily as the depth of penetration, neglecting the tapering 
point. 

9. Blunt pointed and bevel pointed spikes have a slightly 
greater resistance to direct pull than chisel pointed spikes. 

10. For withdrawals less than \% in., ordinary spikes which 
are driven into bored holes have a little greater resistance to 
@rect pull than spikes driven in the ordinary way. 

11. The resistance to direct pull for redriven spikes is from 
@ to 80 per cent. of the resistance of newly driven spikes. 

12. The efficiency of screw spikes to resist withdrawal is 
g@early twice as great as that of common spikes. 

13. The resistance of %-in. spikes to lateral displacement is 
SMightly greater than that of 9-16-in. spikes. 

14. The resistance to lateral displacement Increases with 
the depth of penetration, but the increase is negligible for depths 
ef penetration greater than 4 in. 

15. Screw spikes are more efficient than ordinary spikes in 
resisting lateral displacement. 


Of the 90 screw spikes used in making these tests only 
two were broken. One was broken under a tension of 


for the 
19-32-in. and %-in.) is 
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14,000 Ib., the break being caused by an incipient crack 
just under the head of the spike. The other spike broke 
under the fourth blow of the hammer, this break being 
due to uncombined graphite in the metal. As the spikes 
were obtained from different sources, and were of dif- 
ferent manufacture, it is thought that the test was suffi- 
ciently severe to show that the screw spike, as manu- 
factured at present, will successfully withstand the 
shocks of passing trains. 
~~». e—_—_—_ — 


The Robertson No. 7 Rapid Cut Power Saw. 


The accompanying illustration shows the Robertson 
No. 7 rapid cut power saw, having a cutting capacity of 
12 x 17 in., just brought out by the Robertson Mfg. Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. Owing to the very large capacity of 
this machine the design is varied somewhat from the reg- 
ular machines made by the company. 

The base is of the box pattern, on which the head 
casting is bolted, both surfaces being planed. On the 
head is a large hub forming the support or bearing for 
the slide bar bearings, connecting the saw frame and 
having a guide bar extended at the top. A forked open- 
ing engages the frame to keep it in alignment. The crank 


The Robertson No. 7 Rapid Cut Power Saw. 


wheel is mounted on a shaft extending through the head 
bearing on which the drive gear is secured, engaging with 
a pinion on the pulley shaft. The gears are cut from the 
solid metal, with tight and loose pulley for a 2-in. belt, 
with a speed of 120 rev. per min. The knee for holding 
the work is planed and has ways provided to run in 
bearings planed on the face of the base, thus providing 
for large work and keeping the angle of the frame in 
position to get the benefit of gravity feed. The knee is 
secured to the base by a bolt in a slot in front of it. In 
cutting beams, angles and large work bolts and straps are 
used, the knee having holes at equal distances. A vise is 
also furnished that will hold work up to 12 in. A special 
knee is also made for this machine at a small additional 
eost in the form of a holder for sawing the openings in 
crank shafts, for which work this machine is specially 
suited. The feed is gravity and is variable by the coun- 


terweight. 
————+-e—___ 


The Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., 
has enlarged its steel making capacity by the addition of 
three 50-ton open hearth furnaces. The company has 
further recently completed its new flanging department, 
which enables twice as much machine flanged work to be 
turned out as formerly and of a heavier character. Some 
very heavy machine flanging of marine boiler plates and 
other such work has recently been done. The output of 
the company’s plant is larger now than ever before, hav- 
ing amounted to over 200,000 tons of plates for the busi- 
ness year ending October 31. 
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The Leather Belting Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


A representative gathering of leather belting manu- 


facturers attended the annual meeting of the Leather ~ 


Belting Manufacturers’ Association, held in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, on Wednesday, November 21. 
The session began early in the afternoon and a large 
part of it was given up to a discussion of the price list, 
which was finally revised, and the new schedule which 
went into effect the following day shows a general in- 
crease of 12% per cent. This, coupled with the advance 
of 10 per cent. made last year, has increased the price 
of leather belting nearly 25 per cent. more than it was 
two years ago. The Executive Committee, which had the 
advance under consideration, reported that the unprece- 
dented high price of belting butts made it necessary to 
adopt a new list, and the committee advised the adoption 
of a rate based on 24 cents per inch for all widths. The 
association adopted some amendments to its constitution, 


the most important of which was the addition to section - 


2 of a clause including all of the dependencies of the 
United States and British North America in the associa- 
tion’s jurisdiction. It was decided to add two members 
to the Executive Committee, making seven on that body 
in all, and two vice-presidents, making three in all. The 
constitution was also amended making the vice-presi- 
dents members of the Executive Committee. 

Edward P. Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa., was re- 
elected president, and Frank H. Croul, Detroit, Mich., 
was re-elected vice-president with Milton H. Cook, San 
Francisco, Cal., and George B. Rowbotham, Boston, Mass. 
George H. Blake, New York, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. F. A. M. Burrell, New York, and C. G. Neff, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were the two added members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the rest of the board was re- 
elected as follows: Charles T. Page, Concord, N. H.; 
Walter M. Spaulding, Worcester, Mass.; Frank B. Will- 
iams, Dover, N. H.; George F. Hull, New York City; 
Robert N. Hathaway, Fall River, Mass. 

The following were admitted to membership: Chicago 
Rawhide Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill.; Bagle Belting 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry C. Hunt Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Sadler & Haworth, Montreal and To- 
ronto. 

C. O. Alexander, Philadelphia, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, and it was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this association pledges itself to advocate 
and forward, by all lawful means within its power, the enact- 
ment by the Congress of the United States of such legislation 
as shall require all railroads to be bound by a time limit on all 
local and interstate shipments, conforming to the length of haul 
and with a percentage of discount on freight bill, payable to con- 
signee, for each 24 hours delay, beyond the daily movement pre- 
scribed by said legislation. Also that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary to T. Payton Giles, Richmond, Va., 
who with John Donnan is actively engaged in bringing this agi- 
tation to a focus. 


The resolution was presented at the end of an address 
by Mr. Alexander on 


** Delayed Freights, °° 
which was in part as follows: 


Mr. Alexander’s Address. 


We, as shippers, are deeply interested in the question 
of prompt freight deliveries, and representing, as we do, in- 
terests whose sales cover not only Jarge portions of it, but 
in many cases the entire country, we are concerned to 
know how we may be rid of this aggravating and exasperat- 
ing condition, by which we are held in abject servitude to 
the railroads, to whom we must look for the distribution of 
our goods. This association represents interests which are 
peculiarly handicapped by slow local and interstate ship- 
ments. Our business is such that in manifold cases we are 
compelled to guarantee prompt delivery. Great industries 
are often hampered or crippled awaiting the delivery of 
belting which means power to the plant. 

A mill may easily run without a machine, or many 
other things which, although embarrassing at the time, do 
not mean paralysis to the entire organization. Our busi- 
ness, however, is one which in many cases means life or 
death to a great manufacturing institution. How many of 
us have been up against the instant delivery of a large main 
drive, or the repair of a damaged one, where delay in ship- 
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ments of material and tools meant large amounts to the 
concerns we were serving? 


Says Rallroads Are Not Fair. 


Why, therefore, is all this? we ask. And the only reason- 
able reply, in the light of facts, is that the railroads do not 
give us fair play in handling our shipments—that they do 
not “deliver the goods,” 

This matter, as I conceive it, hag nothing at all to do 
with politics, investigations nor with the present deplorably 
popular pastime of persecution and prosecution. It is no 
fad nor fancy. We are interested not at all in who gets 
the freight moneys nor with what they do with them—we 
are interested solely and entirely in seeking quicker de- 
liveries at the earliest possible moment. It is simply a 
question of fair play—of getting the service for which we 
pay and pay well. 

The entire manufacturing and commercial interests of 
the country are. suffering from unreasonably slow freight 
transit, and up to the present there has been no adequate 
agitation looking toward relief. The efforts of the indi- 
vidual shipper and consignee have failed to get redress. 
The vested interests against which we must move are enor- 
mous. The corporate power of the roads is fabulous in its 
strength, the tas« is a titanic one; but if well organized and 
well handled by competent leadership there is without ques- 
tion power enough in the hands of the shippers to demand 
relief and to get it—to get at least reasonable service from 
the common carriers, which have their living from our 
clientage. 


Mr. Alexander here read a number of statements giv- 
ing specific instances of, negligent methods pursued by 
railroad companies, and continued: 


Some Delivery Figures, 


You can readily see that these conditions are not local ; 
that they exist alike on the single, double and the four- 
track systems of the Southern, Boston & Maine, Boston & 
Albany, Pennsylvania, Erie, St. Paul and, in fact, on al) 
the large roads in the country. 

Data taken from actual figures show such deliveries 
from Richmond, Va., as: To Ashland, Ala., May 8 to 
May 24, 1906, 16 days for 654 miles, or 40.8 miles per day; 
to Millboro, Del., 321 miles, seven days in transit, or 45.8 
miles per day; to Norwood, N. C., 273 miles, eight days, 34.1 
miles per day; to Coatesville, Pa., 250 miles, eight days, 
31.2 miles per day. 

From actual working time tables taken from the roads 
showing the scheduled movement of freight trains we have 
an average on four Southern roads of 487.52 miles per day, 
or 18.23 per hour. The Southern shows 440.40; Washing- 
ton & Southern, 550.08; Seaboard Air Line, 356.52; At- 
lantic Coast, 361.20; Chesapeake & Ohio, 361.20; and on 
the other roads of the country, in interstate deliveries, a 
movement of 338.18 miles, allowing one-quarter time for 
reasonable delays, excluding delays at the initial points. 

But we are actually getting, with our boasted railroad 
strength, the meagerly daily average of 61.61 miles, or 
2.57 miles per hour—about half the rate you or I could 
walk, less than the rate of canal boats drawn by horses and 
far under the old stage road rates. 

It is very evident, therefore, that the large proportion of 
delay can be found at the initial points. Goods are held 
unreasonably long at the starting points. At all division 
and junction points and termina] and transfer stations goods 
are held up and delays ignored. 

Again, at transfer points where rival roads pass on 
goods from one system to another freights are held for no 
other reason than the hampering and embarrassing of rival 
roads. The shipper and consignee must stand the racket 
of delays and hold-ups that one road may hamper its rival. 

The roads in self-defense claim want of equipment and 
inability to keep pace with the requirements of a largely 
increased demand. If the railroads have not the equip- 
ment to-day as to rolling stock and terminal facilities it is 
largely their own fault. They have had adequate time in 
which to readjust themselves to what is, without doubt, the 
largest manufacturing impulse this country or any other 
country has ever seen. If such is the reason, why is it 
that they seem to find little trouble in moving perishable 
goods, on which they have to pay if such are spoiled while 
in transit? Why is it that certain classes of freight find 
certain and prompt delivery, while non-perishable goods are 
held? There can be but one answer—namely, lack of or- 
ganized demand that such intolerable conditions should be 
abolished. 

When we think of the enormous value of freight con- 
tinually in transit and the capital it represents we realize 
that 6 per cent. of the seven days’ average of uncalled for 
delays is a sum of tremendous proportion. Freight en route 
is so much capital absolutely out of commission for the 
time being, our share of which we all must pay. 

Were this all it would be bad enough, but the worst fea- 
ture is the restriction of our fields of activity, the curtail- 
ment of our possible territory, because of inability for quick 
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competition. In many trades this condition is so acute as 
to make it almost prohibitive. 


A Suggested Remedy. 


It is useless to agitate or discuss unless there is possible 
redress—unless by some means we can force the remedy, for 
we have proof enough to warrant the unbiased statement 
that the roads are not giving us service in anywise com- 
mensurate with their present facilities, 

Penalize the railroads for undue and unreasonable de- 
lays and the nuisance will be largely abated. We do not 
want unjust regulations nor unfair demands. But why is it 
not in the province of the great body of shippers, from whom 
the railroads receive their living, to demand that freight 
shall have a guaranteed movement of, say, 150 miles per 
day, and that for all time over this the roads shall be com- 
pelled to refund a certain percentage on the freight bill? 
The railroads themselves already recognize that penalization 
is the only satisfactory method, for they demand de- 
murrage for cars held unloaded over a certain time and 
storage on goods not taken from depots within 48 hours. 
It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways. Such a for- 
feit would work marvels and would result in a tremendous 
readjustment of freight deliveries. 


Samuel Fleischman of the legal firm of Fleischman & 
Fox, New York, addressed the association on the subject 
of 


The Advantages of Trades Association and Credit Co- 
operation, 


which was, in part, as follows: 


To-day the advantages of trade association are becom- 
ing widely recognized, and the members of such associations 
are growing yearly. There are, however, many trades still 
unorganized, and of the associations in existence many are 
mere forms without substantial usefulness to their mem- 
bers, because the latter have not had brought home to them 
the knowledge of the great possibilities for common benefit 
afforded by united action. The tendency of trade associa- 
tions has been to overthrow the barriers heretofore separat- 
ing the individual members of the trade, to draw each mem- 
ber from his entrenched stronghold to a common camp, en- 
listing under one banner, forming part of an army for 
mutual support and defense. It has brought those of the 
same trade into closer acquaintanceship and compelled recog- 
nition of the fact that a competitor is not altogether a bad 
fellow. . 

Every trade is hampered and its members are annoyed 
by evils and abuses which have been permitted to take root, 
expand and accumulate so as finally to become a serious 
menace to its vigorous prosecution. At first tolerated, they 
have in the course of time secured a firm grip, extended in 
all directions and become a settled practice, not to be 
eradicated except by united and heroic measures. These 
evils are generally of three classes: 

1. Those created by the members themselves, occasioned 
by unhealthy competition and unsystematic methods of 
trade, through eagerness to get business, lack of confidence 
in one another and the want of the elevating influence ex- 
erted by a recognized sentiment for betterment in the trade. 
They include all methods of unfair competition, unreason- 
able terms of credit, loose credit systems, inducements for 
the procuring of business and various other abuses incident 
to the several trades which lower the tone of business and 
make its prosecution uncongenial and unprofitable. 

2. Those created by unreasonable demands or practices 
of customers, which I shall not here attempt to specify, as 
they vary according to the trade; but their existence is a 
recognized crying evil in every trade, and they are tolerated 
only because of the awe inspired by a customer in the 
average dealer and his want of pluck to assert his rights. 

3. The oppressions and injustices suffered at the hands 
of those from whom goods or supplies are purchased. 

,Every trade should organize for its own protection and 
the advancement of the common interests of its members. 
The association should devise measures tending to eradicate 
all evils oppressing the trade, avoiding, however, unneces- 
sary interference with the liberties of members in the man- 
agement of their own business. Why let each member suffer 
individually when by a combined action all may be relieved, 
with detriment to none? The operations of the association 
will likewise elevate the business ethics of the trade, educat- 
ing the weaker up to the higher standards maintained by 
the best class of houses. 

But it may be claimed that such associations, if vigor- 
ously active and of authoritative influence, may lay them- 
selves open to the hostility prevailing against certain kinds 
of combinations and so-called trusts. There is much loose 
talk upon the subject, indicating a woeful lack of differentia- 
tion between unlawful combinations meriting condemnation 
and those organized for legitimate purposes and advancing 
common trade interests and the commerce of the country. 
Where combinations in business are formed for the purpose 
of enriching the promoters and mulcting the public by foist- 
ing upon them watered stock at fictitious values, or to 
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suppress competition and monopolize trade, unduly advance 
prices, reap unconscionable profits at the expense of the 
consumers, at the same time denying to employees fair com- 
pensation, and where they seek to further their private en- 
terprises by controlling or influencing legislation and public 
officials, destroying faith in the integrity of the representa- 
tives of culture and wealth, clearly unrest and a desire for 
change and for the overthrow of parties thought responsible 
for such conditions must ensue. 

But trade combinations organized to encourage expan- 
sion of trade instead of monopolizing it, to remove abuses, 
create a healthy competition, bring members into friendly 
relations, encourage honesty and fair dealing, protect mem- 
bers from unjust and unfair discrimination, raising the 
standards of the business, improving the conditions of em- 
ployees, co-operating to induce public authorities to enforce 
the laws impartially and to promote the welfare of the com- 
munities wherein they are located, will command the re- 
spect of the people and prove conservators of industry, of 
law and order. 

A model institution of the kind last referred to is the 
National Association of Clothiers, the foundation for which 
was laid by the organization of the Clothiers’ Association of 
New York in the year 1883. Its history is one of continu- 
ous advancement on consistent lines, with constantly in- 
creasing usefulness and satisfaction to its members, until 
now it comprises almost the entire clothing manufacturing 
trade of this country, with a membership of 236 firms, rep- 
resenting the clothing markets of 14 cities. 


Milton H. Cook, San Francisco, gave an interesting 
talk on the recent earthquake and fire in that city. There 
was an informal banquet at night, at which the presi- 
dent acted as toastmaster. 


——~--e—_—_—_. 


The New National Nut Machine. 


Among the more recent products of the National Ma- 
chinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio, is the improved center feed 





The New National Nut Machine Built by the National Machinery 
Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


nut machine shown herewith for making square and hex- 
agon hot pressed nuts. It is calculated to overcome some 
of the annoyances heretofore connected with the opera- 
tion of such equipment. It is very heavy and all parts 
are of rugged construction. The dies are easily got at 
and may be readily adjusted when changing. The move- 
ments of the active dies minimize their periods of ex- 
posure to the hot metal, &c., and numerous other details 
have been handled in a way that appeals to experienced 
nut men. This is a high grade steady going too] capable 
of producing a full measure of work week after week. 


oo So 


The Norwalk Iron & Steel Company’s plant at Nor- 
walk, Ohio, is the pictorial subject of a souvenir postal 
eard, the business men of the city having sufficient pride 
in the establishment of this enterprise to send out the 
card whenever opportunity affords. The company has 
just completed three brick structures in the way of addi- 
tions—namely, an electric light plant, a water purifying 
plant and a new hammer shop, while 600 hp. has been 
added to the power plant. The electrical equipment has 
been doubled, a new charging machine for furnaces has 
been installed, several new annealing furnaces and cruci- 
ble furnaces have been added, with other improvements, 
aggregating an expenditure of over $100,000. The com- 
pany is now operating with 275 hands, running day and 
night. 
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Bucket Trolley for Handling Granulated Slag. 


The method of handling granulated slag at the Hasel- 
ton, Ohio, furnaces of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany is shown in the illustration, the equipment being 
that of the Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Cinder disposal is one of the constant problems 
at the blast furnace and local conditions have much to 
do in deciding the means employed. With the primi- 
tive forking method, under which operating cost runs 
up rapidly as output increases, mules, carts, drivers and 
cinder snappers are required, and the ground area 
needed for the cinder bed enlarges as furnace output 
grows. At plants at which the next step has been taken, 
and the cinder run into pits of 3 or 4 ft. in diameter, 
jib cranes are employed to lift the masses of slag 
with tongs, after time has been allowed for cooling, and 
load them into cars. For a larger output an advanta- 
geous method makes use of the locomotive crane with a 
clam shell bucket to take cinder from a pit containing 
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signed to run over the slag pit and thence over a line of 
cars placed each day, having sufficient capacity to take 
the entire output of slag for 24 hours. This installation 
was successful, but was found to be capable of improve- 
ment. 

The slag handling plant at Haselton, shown in the 
illustration, is the latest evolution of this system. The 
steel construction is rather more elaborate than is usual. 
A more economieal form of runway may be used, with 
supports which do not rise above the trolley track, the 
necessary bracing being secured below the track. The 
Haselton plant has developed an economy in the han- 
dling of granulated furnace slag represented by a cost 
of less than 1 cent a ton. One man working in day- 
light time is able to load in the cars the output of a 
large furnace for the entire 24 hrs. The trolley frame 
consists of structural shapes, plates and castings, sup- 
ported on four double flanged wheels. The hoisting and 
traveling mechanisms are arranged on the upper surface 
of the trolley frame and various shafts are so disposed 
that any one may be lifted out of its place without tak- 





Electric Bucket Trolley for Handling Granulated Slag at the Blast Furnaces of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Haselton, Ohio. 


water, doing it more economically than the jib crane. 
The locomotive crane also loads the cars and spots them 
as needed. Under this arrangement, besides the man 
on the crane, a man is required for coupling and switch- 
ing cars. Yet another method employs an electric crane 
covering an area on which are parallel tracks. Cinder 
can be deposited at any point in this area with one op- 
erator, but the investment is large and would probably 
only be justified by special conditions. 

The ladle car method, employed where there is abun- 
dant room for dumping liquid cinder, calls for a crew 
with locomotive and ladle car equipment. The invest- 
ment is considerable and a crew of three men would 
ordinarily be necessary, while the repair account is rel- 
atively high. In some cases the distance to the dumping 
ground makes the element of time an important one. 

As ground space has become more valuable and in 
many instances the surroundings of furnace plants have 
been built up, the granulation of the slag and its convey- 
ance to other points for railroad ballasting, for filling 
and for road use becomes the only practicable method. 
The Browning Engineering Company first undertook to 
build an overhead traveling, bucket handling trolley for 
the Youngstown Steel Company. The trolley was de- 


‘ 


ing up any others. The operator’s cab, which is com- 
pletely inclosed, is attached to the under side of the 
trolley frame in such position as to allow free movement 
of the bucket up to the greatest hight, and at the same 
time permit the operator to have a clear view of oper- 
ations below. The hoisting mechanism consists of a 
reversible motor located on the trolley and driving 
through a train of spur gears three grooved drums. The 
two outside drums, operating the lowering rope, are keyed 
to the same shaft. The middle drum operates the clos- 
ing and hoisting rope and runs loose on the shaft. The 
pinions actuating the drum are connected to the main 
shaft by means of steel coil friction clutches so that 
either drum may be disconnected and the bucket opened 
or closed at the will of the operator. A lever releases 
the clutches from engagement, but in such a way that 
both cannot be released at the same time and allow the 
bucket to drop. 

The trolley traveling mechanism consists of a drum 
mounted on the trolley geared to a reversible motor. 
The wire ropes propelling the trolley are wound in op- 
posite directions on the drum. A strap brake operated 
by a foot lever in the cab is supplied to the drum to stop 
the trolley quickly and hold it stationary at any desired 
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place. 
at furnaces having an output up to 400 tons a day. 
spades of the bucket are perforated, so as to allow the 
water to run off as the bucket is hoisted out of the pit. 
The cost of operating one of these trolleys in the han- 
dling of granulated slag is estimated at $2 a day for 
50 hp., $2.50 for one man’s time, $1.50 for investment 


The grab bucket is of 2 cu. yd. capacity for work 
The 


and $1.50 for depreciation and repairs. A cost of 1 cent 
per net ton for all items is thus arrived at where 750 tons 
of granulated slag are handled in a day. 


——~9-- oe 
One Link in a Good System. 


To be able to follow the movement of stock from the 
time the raw material reaches the supply department un- 
til the finished product leaves the plant is of paramount 
importance to the manufacturer, as upon it depends the 
exact profit or loss of the particular job. Various schemes 
have been resorted to for keeping this record, many of 
which are quite complicated and involve considerable 
labor. The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has devised a plan which seems to be per- 
fect in detail and is at the same time easy of operation. 
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Fig. 1—Front of Bin Used for Storing Small Castings by the 
R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 


Nason Pritchard, who has charge of this department, thus 
explains it: 

All castings that can conveniently be put in bins are 
kept in that manner, while the large castings are kept on 
platforms. These bins are arranged in sections and may 
be of any length or with desired. Those in use at this 
plant, Fig. 1, are 9 ft. high, 15 ft. long and 2 ft. wide. On 
the bottom of each bin is a place to mark the amount, 
which must tally with the card in the office. As soon as 
castings are received from the foundry they are assorted 
according to symbol, counted, weighed and put in the bin, 
which also has a symbol] number marked on it. A record 
of the amount is put in a book, with the name of the foun- 
dry from which the castings were received, to be checked 
against foundry orders and also to be entered on a card. 
No one is allowed to take castings from the stockroom 
without a written order, which is also used as a time 
card. As soon as the stockkeeper is notified that a lot 
of, say, 12-in. machines are to be run he makes out his 
foundry orders for the required amount of castings 
needed and at the same time his shop orders. These 
shop orders are then sent to the foreman of the stock- 
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room, who retains them until these castings are received. 
The foreman who has the first operation to perform is 


notified when castings are received and directs the stock- 
room foreman to place them. All shop orders are entered 
in a book and at the same time on the side of the card 
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ig. 2.—Card System Used in the Castings Stock Room of the 
R. K, Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 


shown in Fig. 2 designated “stockroom.” Attached to 
each stock card is a stub, the exact duplicate of the large 
card, on which is filled the weight, and it is sent to the 
stockkeeper, who checks it in the stock order book and 
also places it in the out column on the “ castings ”’ side of 
the stock card. All these shop orders must be kept with 
the work until it is completed. 
—_—___~»--—_____—_ 


The Great Northern Ore Properties. 


The Great Northern Railway Company has formulated 
a plan for handling its ore properties in the interests of 
its stockholders. This plan has just been made public 
through a circular letter from President James J. Hill 
to the stockholders, as follows: 


Certain iron ore properties have been acquired and are now 
held for your benefit by the Lake Superior Company, Limited. 
The Board of Directors of your company, by resolution approved 
by the stockholders, has authorized and instructed the Lake Su- 
perior Company, Limited, to transfer the iron ore properties to 
Louis W. Hill, James N. Hill and Walter J. Hill, to be held by 
them in trust, and for the benefit of the stockholders of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, appearing as such of record 
at the close of business on December 6, 1906, and of their 
assigns. 

The entire beneficial interest of the trust to be created will 
consist of 1,500,000 shares, and each stockholder of this com- 
pany, of record on the date above named, will receive from 
the trustees a certificate for a number of shares of beneficial 
interest in said trust equal to the number of shares of stock of 
the Great Northern Railway Company held by him. The certifi- 
cates Issued by the trustees will be transferable upon their books 
in the same manner as stock certificates. The net proceeds and 
profits of the iron properties will, from time to time, and at 
least once fia each year, be distributed by the trustees to the 
certificate holders of record at the date of distribution. 

For the purpose of making the distribution of certificates, 
the transfer books of this company will be closed at 3 p.m. on 
December 6, 1906, and will be reopened at 10 o’clock a.m., De- 
cember 8, 1906. On or about December 8, 1906, the trustees will 
issue, and deliver to the stockholders entitled thereto, tempo- 
rary certificates for the number of shares of beneficiary interest 
to which each stockho!der shall be so entitled. Upon the sur- 
render of such temporary certificates to the trustees at their 
office, 32 Nassau street, New York, on or about January 15, 1907, 
certificates in permanent form will be issued in exchange there- 
for. 


It will be observed that there is no capitalization. 
nor is there any operating, holding or other corporation, 
and no par or other valuation is placed upon the ore 
trust certificates. Criticism on the ground of over- 
capitalization has been avoided by making the certifi- 
cates represent simply equal shares in a trust, of which 
the three initial trustees are sons of President Hill. No 
official statement as to the present earning power of the 
certificates has been made, but it is estimated that the 
receipts in 1907 on the ore taken out by the United States 
Steel Corporation will be $1,237,500, and it is further 
estimated that about $4,000,000 yearly is being earned 
from the operation of mines leased to parties other than 
the Steel Corporation. 
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Meeting of Naval Constructors. 





Annual Convention of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers held Thursday 
and Friday, November 22 and 23, at the headquarters 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 
West Thirty-first street, New York, proved to be the most 
important meeting ever held by the organization. The 
sessions were attended by naval attachés from all parts 
of the world and the papers read were of unusual value. 
The society gave up considerable time to the discussion 
of power problems in connection with modern ships of 
war, and the papers covered about every topic of interest 
to naval constructors. An interesting feature of Thurs- 
day morning’s session, which opened at 10 o’clock with 
F. T. Bowles, formerly chief constructor of the United 
States navy and president of the organization, in the 
chair, was his annual report in which he predicted that 
the coming year would see a new record in American 
shipping. Mr. Bowles laid particular stress on the fact 
that there is a great demand for vessels for the coast 
trade. He said in part: 


The President’s Address. 


“During the current fiscal year vessels have been 
begun on the lakes, indicating even greater activity than 
last year, and orders have been given for vessels on the 
seaboard for the coast trade, indicating considerable de- 
mand for steel steam construction for that service and 
it is probable that the output of merchant vessels, almost 
wholly steam, for the year 1907, will exceed the greatest 
amount ever built in one year in the United States, name- 
ly 1855, when 583,450 tons were constructed. It is grat- 
ifying to be able to predict confidently that we in the 
United States shall not be much longer subject to the 
reproach that our tonnage in the foreign trade is less 
now than it was 100 years ago. 

“During the last year American shipbuilders have 
undertaken the introduction of the coming motive power, 
turbine machinery. The first vessel for coast service 
equipped with turbine engines recently made its success- 
ful trial. The Navy Department has contracted for two 
scout vessels with turbine engines, and is apparently 
about to introduce turbine engines in battleships. 

“ American shipbuilders have reason to be proud of 
the navy vessels completed the past year. The number 
of first class vessels, battleships, and armored cruisers 
was exceptionally large, but the amount of new tonnage 
begun or authorized shows a great falling off. It is an- 
ticipated by members of our society that the develop- 
ments in marine engineering during the past year will 
exercise a marked effect on new naval construction. 

“While the Government’s record of shipbuilding for 
the past fiscal year indicates a pitifully small showing of 
steel construction on the seaboard it is a gratification to 
the chair to be able to indicate a great improvement for 
the coming year and evidences of a more satisfactory 
showing for shipbuilding generally than has ever taken 
place in the life of this society.” 

The Society Flourishing. 

After the president’s address the society received the 
annual report of William J. Baxter, secretary-treasurer, 
in which Mr. Baxter stated that the organization’s total 
resources were $24,895.20, and that there were no liabili- 
ties. The total membership of the society at the time of 
the meeting numbered 857, divided into classes as fol- 
lows: Full membership, 463; associates, 260; juniors, 
121; life members, 5; life associates, 4; honorary mem- 
bers, 2; honorary associates, 2. The members re-elected 
Mr. Bowles as president and Mr. Baxter secretary-treas- 
urer. W. L. Capps and D. W. Taylor, whose terms as 
vice-presidents will expire December 31, were re-elected 
for another term, and the following members were re- 
elected to the council: G. W. Dickie, W. B. Forbes, W. 
M. McFarland, Lewis Nixon, J. 8S. Hyde and J. W. Miller. 
The society also elected Arthur Fletcher and W. J. Bax- 
ter to the council in the places of E. P. Stratton and C. 
hk. Hanscom, whose terms expired. A number of applica- 
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tions for membership were recommended by the council 
and acted upon favorably. 

Thursday afternoon was given up to the reading of 
papers. At the close of Thursday’s session a number of 
the members visited the new Engineering Building. Both 
the morning and afternoon sessions on Friday were given 
over to the reading of papers, and there was little time 
for discussions, although the society managed to get 
through a lengthy programme, of which details were 
given in The Iron Age for November 1. A paper on 


Recent Developments in Armor and Armament 


was read by John F. Meigs. Liberal extracts are given 
below : 


The tendency in the past few years has been to increase 
the area of the sides of ships covered by armor and to in- 
crease the power of the guns. Armor has improved ma- 
terially by the improvement of the hardness of its exterior 
face and also the toughness of its back, which latter quality 
resists cracking and disintegration; and at the same time 
the projectiles have improved by some betterment of shape 
and by hardening their front part and toughening their rear. 
This contest between the efficiency of armor and projectiles 
has been going on ever since the introduction of armor plate 
50 years ago; and while it has been said from time to time 
that the projectile or the armor was ahead in the race for 
efficiency it is difficult to say exactly what has been the 
truth at one period or another, since the conditions are 
perhaps not always fully and correctly stated. The larger 
guns of ships can now penetrate the thicker armor used 
at 3000 or 4000 yd. distance in direct impact, but present 
armor is effective not only in keeping out shell but in keep- 
ing out special armor piercing projectiles whose internal 
capacity is very small and whose walls are very strong. 
It is said, on what appears to be good authority, that the 
thick armor of no ship in the recent war between Japan and 
Russia was perforated. 


Features of the Dreadnought, 


The most striking recent development in armor and 
armament is embodied in the battleship Dreadnought, laid 
down at Portsmouth in England. Brassey’s Annual states 
that this ship’s displacement is 18,000 tons, her horsepower 
23,000, her belt armor 10 in. of Krupp steel, and that she 
carries 10 12-in. and some smaller guns. Her speed is 21 
knots, She is supposed to be the outcome of the experience 
of the English in the Japanese war, and it is generally be- 
lieved that their opportunities for experience were better 
than those of any other neutral nation. The principal de- 
parture in this ship as compared with others going before 
her is in the disappearance of the intermediate battery. She 
carries only 12-in. guns and others much smaller, and there- 
fore returns tactically to the double turreted Monitor of 
our Civil War, a type which persisted for about 10 years. 
The smaller guns have been reported variously to be of from 
3 to 4 in. caliber. If common report be correct, the Japanese 
are not laying down a ship of quite the same class. Their 
most recent battleships are the Aki and Satsuma, of 19,000 
tons displacement, which will carry four 12-in., 12 10-in. 
and 12 4.7-in. guns. They also carry five torpedo tubes, of 
which four are submerged. The speed of these ships is 19 
knots, and their belt armor is reported to be of from 9 to 5 
in. in thickness. The French have laid dawn battleships armed 
in a very similar way,and our reply in this country is to change 
the battleships Michigan and South Carolina so that their 
batteries, instead of being like that of the Connecticut, are 
to consist of eight 12-in. guns, It is interesting here to 
note that the London Engineer of July 30 last, in comment- 
ing in its principal leading article upon the fact that the 
British Admiralty has determined to lay down a less num- 
ber of Dreadnoughts than originally planned, states that 
there are dissenting views as to the Dreadnought type in the 
British Board of Admiralty, The Engineer also acknowl- 
edges that there is some doubt in its own view whether the 
original Dreadnought should have been laid down. 


An Increase in Guns and Armor, 


The growth in the direction of using a large number of 
guns of heavy caliber has been going on for years. We laid 
down in this country about 15 years ago the Oregon class, 
but this type was not introduced nor followed in Europe 
until the vessels of the Regina Elena class of 12,000 tons 
were laid down in Italy. These vessels carry two 12-in., 
12 8-in. and 12 3-in. guns. Their belts are 9% in. thick 
and their speed is 22 knots. They were launched in 1904- 
1905 and are unquestionably remarkable vessels, but are 
much less remarkable than was the Oregon in her day. 

The increase in the size of ships laid down in England 
and Japan since the Japanese war is not very great, since 
the Lord Nelson, laid down in England in 1904, is of 16,500 
tons and carries four 12-in. and 10 9.2-in. guns; and in this 
country the Connecticut class, just completed, are of 16,000 
tons displacement and carry four 12-in., eight 8-in., 12 7-in. 
and 20 3-in. guns, The speed of these latter ships is 18.8 
knots and they have four submerged torpedo tubes. 

Possibly the growth in size of ships in general, which 
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has been going on ever since ships were first built to go to 
sea, has as much to do with this movement as anything 
else, and, as is well known, even these larger and more re- 
cent battleships are far below the great merchant liners in 
displacement. With this growth in size comes naturally an 
increase in the thickness of armor and of the area covered 
by it, followed by a necessary increase in the caliber of the 
guns carried. It is stated often that the large guns are 
more accurate than small guns, and that they alone can be 
relied upon, because of their maintenance of velocity over 
long ranges, to pierce armor, and that therefore battleships 
must carry large guns only. This view is the correct one 
only if it be true that large guns in circumstances of service 
are better hitters than small ones, and if it be true that the 
resistance of ships cannot be overcome by smaller guns. 
It has been contended that the way to beat your enemy was 
to be able to hold him at long range and destroy him while 
hecannotreach you; and from the fear of this, as much as from 
anything else, long range guns have been put into ships. 
While not denying the value of long range guns in certain 
circumstances, it should be noted that all decisive naval 
actions have been fought within point blank range. This 
is the range within which guns do not need to know the 
distance of the target. The trajectory is so flat that the 
target will be hit anywhere in the length of the range. For 
a 12-in. gun with about 2650 ft. velocity, with a ship whose 
side is 20 ft. high, this range is about 2000 yd., and for a 
6-in. gun at 3000 ft. velocity it is about the same. 

It has usually happened in the past that ships success- 
ful in battle have owed their success to their overcoming the 
personnel of their enemy, rather than to sinking their ships. 
The ship’s motive power was destroyed in days gone by by 
the destruction of the masts and sails, and is now destroyed 
by the perforation and destruction of funnels and other ex- 
posed parts, They also now become unmanageable, as for- 
merly, because their steering and signaling stations are ren- 
dered untenable and because they are set on fire in many 
places. The bursting of a 12-in. shell in a comparatively 
large casemate would perhaps be no more serious than the 
bursting there of a 6-in. shell. They would both destroy 
all life and any guns or other material at the point. If 
the 12-in. shell passes out on the far side of the ship without 
bursting it does perhaps no more harm than the 6-in. shell, 
and its margin of time in which to burst is only about 
one-fortieth second. In other words, it is very likely that 
a shell will pass out on the far side. We have delayed action 
fuses, intended to secure the bursting of shells within -the 
sides of a ship, but the exact time of delay varies as be- 
tween the penetration of a 1-in. and a 10-in. plate, say, and, 
further, is not accurately known or entirely controllable. 


Disposal of Guns in Turrets, 


The bringing forward of the heavy calibers of guns has 
led to placing numerous circular or nearly circular turrets 
in ships, in which the guns are usually mounted in pairs. 
We have in this country, as is well known, many cases of 
four guns being yoked together in the double turrets, and 
in France particularly many ships have been built in which 
guns are placed singly in turrets; but as a rule they are 
mounted in pairs. There are many things to be said in 
favor of guns so mounted, but as they are now disposed 
they absorb a great deal of the displacement of a ship for 
armoring them; and the complexity of the mechanism, situ- 
ated in a very confined space, is by many persons thought 
to be of great danger. The recoiling weight of a 12-in. 45- 
caliber gun is something over 60 guns, and when the gun 
is fired it starts to the rear at a velocity of 26 and 28 ft. 
per second, or 18 to 20 miles per hour, It is checked by a 
hydraulic cylinder in about 35 inches, and it is interesting 
to note that this is equivalent to stopping two Pullman 
sleepers at the speed stated in about 3 ft. The weight of 
the turret armor and turret, structure and guns, which is 
the weight available to absorb this enormous force, is about 
450 tons. The turret is held down to the barbette on which 
it is mounted by massive clips and by cone rollers having 
flanges, but in these turning parts there must be clearances ; 
and, as stated, the weight available to smother the blow 
of a gun is only about 450 tons. The whole weight of two 
12-in. 45-caliber guns, with their mounts, turrets and bar- 
bettes, the latter being the fixed cylinder in a ship which 
protects the lower part of the turret machinery, is about 
800 tons. 


The Monitor Type Becurring. 


It would seem from the above that the last word in 
naval construction, so far as armor and armament is con- 
cerned, does not regard an increase of displacement so much 
as the doing away with the intermediate batteries; a rever- 
sion to the Monitor type pure and simple, with the excep- 
tion that the freeboard and the speed are greater. In her 
day the Monitor was a- most extraordinary vessel. She was 
tactically equal all around. She did not care at what 
angle she presented herself, as her offensive and defensive 
powers were equal at all angles, and she was impenetrable 
to her own fire, on account of relative power of her defense 
as compared with her offense, at very small ranges. The 


last battleships, carrying in four or five turrets pairs of 
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12-in. guns, are in many respects similar. The Monitor 
came and went, and now there is an appearance that we 


shall have a recurrence of this type. Any one who has 


visited’ the arsenals of Europe or has examined the old 
guns which may be seen at various points must become 


aware how the fashion in guns has recurred. Two: hundred 
years ago guns were of small bore and were approximately 
cylindrical in internal shape, and their charges were large 
compared with the weight of their projectiles. The guns 
then began to shrink in length and obtained a minimum 
length at the time of our Civil War, when the type known 
as the soda water bottle type was in vogue. Guns were 
short with large breech ends, and small charges of quick 
burning powder were used in them. If ships or armies dif- 
ferently armed should meet, the one that can force the 
other to fight her battle should win. If a ship has long 
range guns and wants to maintain the great distance she 
must have speed, If her guns are short range and she has 
speed, she can approach her adversary and neutralize his 
advantage in long range guns. This simplicity, it should be 
noted, does not hold in fleet actions, since the motion of 
fleets is much more complicated, and since, if it be decided 
to fight a decisive action, the matter of bringing the enemy 
within a distance which will render the action decisive be- 
comes of predominant importance. 


The Shape of Guns. 

The question of the shape of guns is of great importance 
in other ways besides those of a tactical nature, it being 
well known that, especially the large calibered guns now in 
use, having from 2800 to 3000 f. s. velocity with high pres- 
sures, have very short lives—that they cannot be fired many 
times without so great degradation of their bore as to im- 
pair their efficiency. This is caused by the flow of the very 
hot powder gas along the bore, and a 12-in. gun will be 
subjected to this flow, when the guns are similar and other 
things the same, twice as long as a 6-in. gun. This means 
that the 12-in. gun will be spoiled in than half the 
number of shots that will spoil the 6-in. gun. It isa very seri- 
ous question when the great difficulty of replacing guns in 
ships, even if the new ones are entirely ready, is considered. 
We never hear of a military hand rifle being adopted for 
service without the public statement and discussion of its 
life—the number of times it can be fired without substantial 
degradation. The above leads naturally to the inquiry into 
the life of 12-in. guns and others of smaller caliber. If the 
life of the guns is too short the way to remedy it is to use, 
while maintaining the weight of the gun, one of larger bore 
using a larger projectile and a less pressure, and, of course, 
less highly heated gas. In such a gun the velocity of the 
projectile would be lowered with the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the gas, unless the gun’s length were greater. For 
example, as between an 18-in. and a 12-in. 55-ton gun of 
about the same total length, the temperature of the powder 
gas in the 18-in. gun would be about 30 per cent. lower 
than in the 12-in. gun when using full power. If guns are 
to have the same life—that is, if they are to be capable of 
being fired the same number of times in all—the pressures 
and temperatures in large guns must be kept below what 
they are in smaller ones. This is a universal and self- 
evident law, perhaps not always appreciated and not usually 
acted on, since the pressures in all guns are about the same. 
Present practice can be justified only upon the assumption 
that large guns are to be fired less often than small ones. 


less 


‘*Continuous Aim”? Devices. 


An arrangement of turret mount for 12-in. guns has been 
brought forward lately by the Bethlehem Steel Company, in 
which the rammer moves with the gun as it swings in eleva- 
tion, keeping on the target while the ship rolls from side to 
side. Thus can be realized in turret mounts, the same as in 
ordinary broadside guns, what is called “ continuous aim.” In 
“continuous aim” the gun’s sights are kept always on the 
target and the gun fired when ready, the loading operations 
going on while the gun swings about following the target. 
This increase in convenience and efficiency which is con- 
tinually going forward is interesting. 


The author here sketched in some detail the changes 
introduced since the régime under which turret guns had 
to go to a fixed position in both azimuth and elevation to 
be loaded. 


Much has been done in late years in the way of throwing 
the broadside guns more entirely in the hands of the men 
using them, and it has been customary to drive the gun’s 
vertical motion, or its elevation, as it is called, by a man 
on the left of the gun, and its training, or motion in 
azimuth, by one on the right. These men look through two 
telescopic sights rigidly locked together and moving at all 
times in unison. A 6-in. gun and mount built by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company were shown, with which a considerably 
increased rate of hitting has been realized and with which 
very good targets have been made with a simulated rolling 
motion up to 10 degrees. Records were given of shots fired 
at vertically moving targets whose motion and speed simu- 
lated the change in angular position of a ship’s gun with 
respect to a target if the ship were rolling. 
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Little Change in Armor, 


As respects armor, there has been no marked develop- 
ment now for some years, and armor still consists of a very 
hard cemented face introduced by Harvey in this country, 
with the improvement in the tough back introduced later on 
by Krupp. There is greater uniformity in the armor and 
a betterment in detail, but no marked change or departure. 
Projectiles continue to be capped, and this improvement is 
thought to be equivalent to adding from 10 to 15 per cent. 
to their velocity. Armor is much undervalued ordinarily, it 
being, on account of the great severity of its treatment on 
the proving ground, held to be below its real value. It is 
said that no thick armor was perforated in the recent war 
between Japan and Russia. This is due largely, of course, 
to the immense preponderance of glancing blows. An 
officer who served in a Russian ship during the battle of 
Tsushima told me that he ascribed their defeat to the fact 
that they were using armor piercing projectiles and the Japa- 
nese were using cast iron projectiles. The latter burst when- 
ever they struck anything at all and the pieces flew every- 
where in showers; whereas the armor piercing shells rarely 
or never burst, it being difficult to burst armor piercing 
shells without yery good fuses. 

As respects torpedoes, their range has been very much 
increased of late, and it is now claimed that they will do 
effective work at 3500 to 4000 yd. range. This increase 
has been reached largely by the introduction of turbine 
engines. The practice, at one time abandoned in this coun- 
try, of putting torpedo tubes in battleships and large cruis- 
ers, appears to be continued, although it is stated that no 
torpedoes were fired from ship’s tubes during the Japanese 
war. 

Submarines have realized substantial successes in recent 
years, and it is said that 40 or 50 of them are built or 
building in England. Their speed on the surface is as high 
as 12 or 13 knots and somewhat less below the surface, and it 
is said that the English Government has spent to date nearly 
$10,000,000 on them, and intends to use them in harbors 
in place of the dormant mines formerly contemplated to be 
used. It is recognized, however, in this country and in Eng- 
land that their use must be confined, for the present at 
least, to such a field as this and that they cannot be used 
with the active sea going fleet. 


Private Ordnance Works, 


A development of great importance in armament has 
grown up in this country within the last few years in the 
equipment of private ordnance factories. Only by means 
of these, probably, can a sufficient volume of ordnance output 
be reached. None of the great military powers rely entirely 
on their own shops for ordnance, and it would appear that 


the best way to get a full and elastic source of supply is to . 


go to the trade, for if large manufacturing concerns main- 
tain a sufficient ordnance staff, both in their offices and shops, 
they can quickly enlarge these and meet any demand that 
may be made, The question of the available sources of 
supply in this country, which at the outset of the up- 
building of the navy attracted much attention, is not much 
considered at present. It is very much below that of all 
the great European powers, and while any war must prob- 
ably be fought with the larger guns on hand at its com- 
mencement, the number of smaller guns required, the re- 
pairs necessary to be made and the ammunition that would 
be called for would be very great. For this reason the ques- 
tion of the available sources of supply is a vital one. 
The Gas Engine for Modern Vessels. 

In his paper on “ Explosive Engines for Naval Pur- 
poses,” Arthur T. Chester presented the claims of the 
gas engine to consideration as a competitor of steam 
power on modern vessels. In a comparison of the effi- 
ciency of the two powers on war vessels he considered 
particularly radius of action and fighting ability. Radius 
of action depends upon the efficiency of the propelling 
plant, the quantity of fuel carried and the quantity of 
fuel expended in getting under way, coming to anchor 
and while lying prepared to get under way on short 
notice. An explosive engine connected with a gas pro- 
ducer can generate 1 hp. on from Q.8 to 1 Ib. of coal. It 
is a very efficient marine steam engine that can generate 
a horsepower on from 2 to 2.5 lb. Thus an explosive 
plant will carry a vessel two and a half times as far 
as a steam plant. Allowing 100 lb. for the weight of 
machinery and producers to each horsepower generated 
by a gas engine there is a saving of 50 lb. per horsepower 
over steam. This saving will permit a corresponding 
increase in fuel capacity. When a gas engine is not in 
operation the fires in the producers simply smolder, con- 
suming very little coal in a day. The necessary ex- 
penditure of coal in bringing steam up to the working 
pressure, in letting fires die down when coming to an- 
chor, and in holding them in readiness by banking, is 
eliminated in a gas engine plant. . 
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The question of comparative fighting ability was 4is- 
cussed under seven heads, in substance as follows: 1. A 
gas plant can be operated by half the men now required 
in the engineer’s force of a man-of-war, and such saving 
in men permits a corresponding increase in the deck or 
fighting force. 2. The direct saving in weight of ma- 
chinery and boilers can be used to increase the weight 
of armor and armament. 3. A vessel equipped with a 
gas engine is ready to get under way on an instant’s no- 
tice, and while cruising it is possible to attain maximum 
speed by simply opening the throttle. 4. With a gas 
engine the throttle and spark control the speed, and as 
the latter can be set for the approximate speed it would 
be easy to put the control of the throttle in the hands 
of the officer of the deck on the bridge. Control in the 
case of steam power means a continuous series of or- 
ders from the bridge to the fireroom.. 5. With an in- 
tricate system of boilers and pipes every inch of it must 
be capable of withstanding the maximum pressure. Ac- 
cidents from broken pipes or joints or bursting boilers 
are obviated where gas engines are used. No pressure 
is used in the producers and connecting pipe, and should 
one of these be penetrated the engine simply stops, and 
on the cutting out of the individual producer or the 
opening up of an auxiliary pipe the engine may be 
started again. 6. A vessel is usually discovered first 
by her smoke. There is no smoke to a producer. A 
torpedo attack can become a failure, due to the glare 
from one stack, which is a hard matter to prevent when 
under forced draft. 7. While the explosive engine has 
not the reputation of being reliable its construction has 
improved very greatly in the past few years. A gas 
engine requires no more care and attention than a steam 
engine, and with the former all the time, labor and ex- 
pense required to keep a modern water tube boiler in 
condition are eliminated. 


The Future of the Gas Engine, 


The writer expressed the opinion that the coming 
power generator for all purposes is the gas engine, 
either reciprocating or turbine. While the gas engines 
on the market to-day do not run much above 300 hp. in 
marine engines, the writer believes that if the problem 
of taking care of the heat can be eliminated the ques- 
tion of building marine engines of large powers becomes 
a simple one. In an engine having a 6-in. bore and 6-in. 
stroke there is 22-23 sq. in. of radiating surface for 
each cubic inch of gas. By doubling these dimensions 
the proportion of radiating surface is reduced to 11-24. 
The greatest difficulty is found with the piston. With 
the usual design this cannot readily be water cooled. 
By using a double end cylinder the rigid connection be- 
tween piston and hollow piston rod permits of a free 
circulation of water through the piston rod to the piston 
and back through a tube inside the former. If the 
surfaces exposed to the high temperature of explosion 
can be sufficiently cooled to permit of practical working 
there is a great advantage in using large instead of 
small dimensions, for with the reduction of the propor- 
tion of area to volume the percentage of loss due to 
radiation is reduced, and as this source of loss ac- 
counts for from 30 to 40 per cent. of the heat units not 
turned into actual work it is a matter of great impor- 
tance. 


The Best Type for Large Marine Engines. 


The writer took exception to the view that the two- 
cycle double-ended engine is most advantageous for large 
marine producer engines. He stated four objections: 


1. The simplicity on account of absence of valves is in a s 


large degree counterbalanced by the necessity of installing a 
pumping system to force the gases into the cylinders. 

2. No two-cycle engines have approached the economical 
results obtained in a four-cycle engine. 

8. This construction requires a piston equal to the length 
of the stroke, which increases the hight of the engine. 

4. The difficulties encountered in cooling the cylinder walls 
and piston are very much increased im the two-cycle engine, as 
the explosions occur twice as often. 


It is the writer’s belief that the lines upon which a 
high powered marine engine should be designed are as 
follows: 

1. The engine should be double acting, four cycle and vertical. 
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2. Piston, piston rod, valves, 
pipes should be water cooled. 

3. Some means should be devised to keep the temperature 
of circulating water within a few degrees of the highest point 
at which it will effectively cool the engine. 

4. The bore and stroke should be about equal 

5. The complication involved in the installation of auxiliary 
exhaust valves should be omitted unless found to be absolutely 
indispensable. 


The paper then discussed the relation of the gas en- 
gine to the equipping of men-of-war with sea going tor- 
pedo boats. Such boats with steam propelling plants 
were found too heavy to carry on board ship, as they 
could not be hoisted by a ship’s crane and were barely 
able to make 12 knots. The advent of the gas engine 
has made the small torpedo boat practical and permits 
of a working boat capable of filling all the conditions 
required of it. The construction of such boats was con- 
sidered at some length, and the author outlined a design 
he favored, also a method of carrying and discharging a 
torpedo, the whole being based on the employment of ex- 
plosive engines. 

Probably the greatest opposition to the introduction 
of explosive engines in the navy has been due to a pre- 
judice against the carrying of gasoline. While the writer 
believes that with proper arrangement for earrying this 
oil and a thorough knowledge of its characteristics the 
danger of accidents would be reduced to a very sma}jl 
factor, the practicability of using alcohol has eliminated 
that small risk. One of the most attractive features 
about alcohol is that it has a great affinity for water. 
A slight leak in the tank or pipes would be dangerous 
with gasoline, while alcohol would mix with the bilge 
water and destroy its explosive qualities. The use of 
alcohol as a fuel for explosive engines only requires a 
slight increase in compression and possibly in the admis- 
sion port opening, and a specially designed carbureter. 


cylinder walls and exhaust 


The Type of Engine for Naval Purposes, 


One of the most important things to be considered is 
the selection of an engine for naval purposes. While 
weight is an important factor it is not the only point 
to be considered. With a given bore and stroke and a 
proper design the only way to decrease the weight per 
horsepower is to increase the compression and piston 
speed or cut down the material used, allowing small fac- 
tor of safety. While such a design is practical for a 
high speed motor boat where time enough elapses be- 
tween runs to keep the engine tuned up to its full power, 
it is not practical for an engine requiring constant and 
hard service as it would receive in the navy. 

An engine for that purpose should have a large fac- 
tor of safety in all its construction, with a comparatively 
low compression and piston speed. It should have as 
simple and as accessible a design as possible. Valves 
should be interchangeable and arranged so as to be re- 
movable without taking off the cylinder head. Cylinders 
should be cast separate, insuring large main bearings and 
a unit construction permitting the removal of one with- 
out affecting the others. In conclusion, the author says: 
“Many will differ with the writer in a number of the 
foregoing statements and opinions, but few of those who 
have seen the rapid advancement of the explosive engine 
and studied its many advantages, can deny that it is only 
a question of time before steam will be supplanted by the 
gas engine just as the once universal sail power has been 
dropped in favor of steam, never again to be considered 
one of the world’s great power generators.” 

On Friday night about 150 members and guests sat 
down to a banquet at Delmonico’s, and after the repast 
listened to an address by Secretary of the Navy Charles 
J. Bonaparte. Mr. Bonaparte expressed the belief that 
the country should have a bigger navy, although he had 
stated in his last annual report that if the navy main- 
tained the strength it then had actually or in prospect 
it ought to be sufficient for all contingencies that might 
arise. He said that in his forthcoming report he would 
take that statement back. “I believe,” he continued, 
“that it is a wise economy for our Government to pro- 
mote that form of our naval strength involved in the 
enlargement of our merchant marine, which will enable 
us to second the navy in time of exigency and take the 
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place of certain elements of naval strength which might 
otherwise be provided for in the navy itself.” There 
were informal speeches by Admiral J. B. Coghlan, com- 
mandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lewis Nixon and 
Congressman Loudenschlager. 


$$$ 


San Francisco Enjoying Good Trade. 


November 19, 1906.—General trade 
The upbuilding of the city, next to the lumber 
trade, gives rise to sales of unprecedented magnitude by 
our hardware and machinery houses. The returns of the 
clearing house are beyond all comparison. This comes 
principally from the southern Nevada mining excitement, 
the greatest ever seen here. These mines will require a 
vast quantity of machinery. 

We are making haste slowly in getting down to the 
reconstruction of the steel and cement buildings of this 
new city, but we are making progress. There have been 
contracts for about a dozen new steel and concrete build- 
ings and a great many more tall structures with a mini- 
mum of iron or steel. Few of these have yet started, as 
there have been difficulties of one kind or another in the 
way, but repair of those that were injured by the earth- 
quake or fire is progressing slowly. Most of them were 
injured more seriously than at first supposed, but the 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
is good. 


injury was in nearly all cases to the brick or stone or 
cement walls and not to the steel frame. San Francisco 
is being hurriedly built up, mainly of wood, brick and 
cement, but when these come to be replaced by finer and 
taller buildings steel will be the principal material that 
will enter into their construction. There will thus be 
a great market in this city for the next 20 years for 
structural steel, partly of Eastern and foreign manufac- 
ture, possibly partly of California origin. A local engi- 
neer has been experimenting for some time with the up- 
plication of petroleum to the reduction of iron ore and 
it is stated that he has been successful. At least he 
shows a large steel ingot that he claims is the result of 
the new process. He is continuing his experiments with 
the view to the production of merchantable steel in as 
large masses as may be desirable. When he can prove 
undoubted success the capitalists who are backing him 
will erect a steel plant on some part of the southern Cal- 
ifornia coast. As to raw material, there are said to be 
unlimited deposits of the finest kind of ore, fully equal, 
to say the least, to the best Lake Superior, in Madera 
County, covering the country in which are the hills or 
foothills called the Minarets. Most of the sections that 
are ore bearing were claimed a couple of years ago by 
ex-Attorney-General Hart of this State, but are now con- 
trolled by Mrs. Hetty Green, the famous woman capital- 
ist. Besides, there are the noted ores of Shasta and 
other Northern counties, which would have been ex- 
ploited years ago but from the fact that the work was 
too expensive, and the ore from which the Clipper Gap 
pig iron was made, which was sold in this market for 
three or four years and was of a very superior quality, 
but it cost too much to lay down here. Times have 
changed since then, however, and fuel oil and cheap 


transportation may overcome the old obstacles. 
J. O Le 
————_+--o—_—_- 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Diamond 
State Steel Company, at Philadelphia last week, the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to consider plans for 
the rehabilitation of the company: H. T. Wallace, presi- 
dent; J. S. Arndt, George Kessler, G. V. Heberton, A. G. 
Formuth, D. J. Driscoll, Joseph Netter, James A. Long- 
street and T. F. Nelius. To create a trust fund, thereby 
providing for necessary expenses of protecting stockhold- 
ers’ interests, a resolution was passed recommending the 
payment of 5 cents a share by preferred and common 
shareholders. 


The Secretary of State of Indiana in his report to the 
General Assembly recommends the amendment of the 
laws, so that corporations will be compelled to make 
annual reports to the State concerning the amount of 
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capital stock, increase or decrease; officers and direc- 
tors, changes of name or location, amendments to charter, 
&e. 
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Shipbuilding in 1906. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 27, 1906.—The forth- 
coming annual report of Commissioner of Navigation 
Chamberlain reflects a most gratifying revival in the 
shipbuilding industry, especially in steel construction. In 
the past fiscal year no less than 1221 vessels of 418,745 
gross tons were built and documented in the United 
States, compared with 1102 vessels of 330,316 gross tons 
for the previous year. From advance figures secured by 
the Commissioner for the current fiscal year it is prob- 
able that the total output of all the yards will exceed 
500,000 gross tons, a figure that has never been equaled in 
the past half century. 


Statistics for the Year. 


The construction during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1906, classified geographically and by power and material, 
is shown in the following table: 

1905. 
No. Gross tons. No. 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 661 210,601 653 
POSES BOGOR. «cceckcccewr 162 20,115 197 
Northern lakes.......... 101 93,123 204 
Western rivers.......... 178 6,477 167 


1,221 


1906. 
Gross tons. 
126,622 
20,261 
265,271 
6,591 


Oe RA RT 1,102 330,316 418,745 


Power and Material. 

Sail : 

Wood 

Steel 
Steam: 

Wood 

Iron and steel 
Canal boats 
Barges : 

Wood 


76,193 225 
3,225 4 


32,182 
3,077 


27,398 550 
170,304 100 
3,248 83 


26,613 
289,094 
8,832 


40,837 248 53,798 
9,111 11 


5,199 
1,102 330,316 1,221 418,745 


Construction During the Current Fiscal Year, 


Totals 


Unless strikes, delays in furnishing structural steel, 
or other unforeseen difficulties prevent the output of steel 
merchant vessels during the current fiscal year will be 
greater than ever before in this country, and it is possible 
that the total tonnage of all types of vessels for the year 
will reach 500,000 gross tons, the largest tonnage built 
since 1855. The new tonnage numbered during the quar- 
ter ended September 30 is greater than for the corre- 
sponding quarter in any year since 1894, when the pres- 
ent form of quarterly statement was first adopted. Work 
in progress is more evenly distributed among the ship- 
yards of the seaboard and of the Great Lakes than for 
some years, and the signs point to a successful year for 
the American shipbuilding industry. From these state- 
ments, however, it cannot be inferred that any direct 
progress toward American participation in the foreign 
trade is indicated. Of all the merchant steamers on 
July 1 under contract or construction only two, the Sara- 
toga and Havana, each of 6400 gross tons, will engage in 
the foreign trade, and these two will operate under the 
ocean mail act of 1891, taking in part the place of steam- 
ships bought by the Government for its line to the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 

In accord with the custom of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion for some years American builders of steel vessels 
were requested to make a return showing the steel mer- 
chant vessels under contract or under construction at 
their respective establishments at the beginning of the 
current fiscal year. The Navy Department, the Revenue 
Cutter Service, the Lighthouse Board and other branches 
of the Government engaged in operating vessels for pub- 
lic purposes were requested to furnish a similar state- 
ment of vessels building or under contract in private 
yards for their service on that date. Following is a sum- 
mary of this interesting information: 
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SHACOAST. 
Merchant and Government. 
Merchant Government 
vessels. vessels. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va. 3 3 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 8 
New York Shipbuilding Company, 
Camden, N 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, 
Co er Pe 13 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 


45,000 


37,700 40,500 


18,600 46,500 


10,880 800 


18,000 23,500 
24,600 37,000 


Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal. d 
3,000 175 


T. S. Marvel & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.. 
The Moran Company (Mcran Broth- 


ers), Seattle, Wash 14,948 


1,564 
Totals 125,919 


Merchant Only. 


Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows 
Point, Md 


Burlee Drydock Company, Port Rich- 


Delaware River Iron Shipbuilding & 
Engine Works, Chester, Pa 

William Skinner & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md. 409 

Merrill-Stevens Engineering Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla... 

The George Lawley & Son Corpora- 
tion, South Boston, Mass......... 175 


17,650 


1,026 


Totals 83,380 
Government Only. 

Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me 

Neafie & Levy, Philadelphia, Pa 

Pusey & Jones Company, Wi!mington, 


Totals 
GREAT LAKES AND WESTERN RIVERS. 

Chicago Shipbuilding Company, Chi- 

cago, 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Du- 

buque, Iowa 
Johnson Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich 
Superior Shipbuilding Company, West 


14,661 


1,100 
17,000 


7,000 
Detroit Shipbuilding 
troit, Mich 
American Shipbuilding Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
American Shipbuilding Company, Lo- 
rain, Ohio 
American Shipbuilding Company, West 
Bay City, Mich 


Totals 


Company, De- 
29,710 


27,304 
45,405 


82,800 
175,472 


On July 1, 1905, only seven ocean steamships of 1000 
gross tons or upward, aggregating 38,000 tons, were un- 
der contract or construction. On July 1, 1906, 32 such 
ocean steamships, aggregating 132,000 gross tons, were 
similarly reported. While some of these are now in oper- 
ation, others will not, for various reasons, be finished 
by the end of the current fiscal year. So many steel 
ocean steamers, however, have never before been under 
contract in the United States as at the present time. 

The large share of warship construction in the work 
of our shipyards has been shown in terms of tonnage in 
the Bureau’s reports for several years. The following 
table, obtained by courtesy of the Director of the Census, 
shows in the more generally understood terms of money, 
the value of war ships and merchant ships launched in 
the United States during the calendar year 1904: 

. Government Vessels. 
Private Private Government 
vessels. yards. yards. 

2,281 2,197 53 31 

429,856 528,599 174,005 27,252 
$79,926,510 $31,181,067 $42,298,434 $6,447,009 

Of the total value, $79,926,510, of launched vessels, 
$48,745,443 was in Government vessels, appropriated for 
by Congress. Contract price is taken as value. It re- 
quires much more time to build war ships than to build 
merchant vessels. While less of the value of Govern- 
ment vessels was actually paid out during 1904 than of 
the value of merchant vessels, the naval programme is 
evidently the foundation of the steel shipbuilding indus- 
try on the seaboard. 

The first large American merchant steamer in which 


Aggregate. 
Total number.. 
Tonnage 
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steam will be applied according to the turbine principle, 
the Governor Cobb, 2,522 gross tons, was officially num- 
bered on October 4. Thus at home and abroad the cal- 
endar year 1906 may be accepted as the date in the his- 
tory of merchant shipping of the definite adoption of the 


turbine principle. w. L. C. 
ee 


Slower Ore Shipments Worry Con- 
sumers. 


DuLutTH, Mrnn., November 24, 1906.—The difficulty 
of shipping iron ore out of Lake Superior the past two 
weeks has been far more serious than Eastern receivers 
and consumers have appreciated, as is evidenced by the 
letters and frantic messages which shippers here have 
been receiving recently. It is also very evident that many 
consumers are in far worse shape as to stocks for the 
winter than had been believed possible. Not a few of 
them have stated that if their last cargoes were not de- 
livered they would be unable to continue furnace opera- 
tions till spring. And this, in some instances at least, is 
said to be no idle fear. 

Night after night the past week or two the mercury 
at all points along the Mesaba has gone down to 9 to 12 
degrees above zero. This is enough to thicken ore on the 
surface, and to freeze it so tightly to the sides and bot- 
toms of steel ore cars that it is an exceedingly difficult 
operation to poke it through into dock pockets, and not 
only difficult, but very slow. 

The method of ore handling just now differs mate- 
rially from that of the warmer season. In the first place 
it is not loaded into cars at the mine until there is posi- 
tive assurance that the ship to receive it is at ore docks— 
not that she has passed the Sault and is due at Duluth 
or Two Harbors at a certain hour. This was the custom- 
ary procedure heretofore, but experience last fall taught 
the railroad companies that nothing can be depended on 
along Lake Superior in the late autumn. As soon as 
the ship is safely at port word is sent to the mine, the 
train is loaded as rapidly as possible, hauled over the 
road to dock with utmost speed and dumped directly 
through the ore pockets into the vessel; no pockets are 
permitted to be filled, and there is, therefore, no storage 
in reserve. It is frequently necessary to steam the ore 
to get it out of the cars. The Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
road last fall built a steaming shed to handle 80 cars at 
a time, which was quite an advance over former methods 
of steaming with locomotives. Once in the hold of a ship 
the ore is safe, for the water outside the steel sides is 
not below freezing point and prevents the ore from thick- 
ening. This all means that shipments are much impeded, 
and that costs are materially increased. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad is shipping 
at the rate of 25,000 tons per day, which, while it would 
have been considered very good for mid-season two years 
ago, is a rather poor record now. But the congestion of 
shipping in port a week ago has been diminished, so there 
are now not half the 250,000 tons of vessel room waiting 
cargoes that were here early this week. If the weather 
does not materially improve almost at once the season is 
practically over, and further shipments will be carried on 
so slowly and at such costs that any further material in- 
crease of tonnage is out of the question. 


The Fabulous Canadian Ore Discovery. 


Statements of the discovery of a great iron district a 
few miles east of Port Arthur, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, and of the connection therewith of the Atiko- 
kan Iron Company of that city have been published. It is 
stated that test pits have uncovered an amount of ore 
estimated at 200,000,000 tons of good quality. Such 
stories are absurd and exaggerated beyond all bounds. 
Some ore has been found in that immediate neighbor- 
hood in the past two years, and the developments have 
frequently been referred to in this correspondence, but 
there is not yet any considerable quantity of good ore, and 
the future of the district is still much of a question. It 
may, perhaps, prove up with sufficient work, but the gen- 
eral opinion is adverse. The Atikokan Iron Company’s 
ore operations are chiefly confined to the Atikokan range, 
120 miles west of Port Arthur, where it owns a mine, but 
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it has done little or nothing there yet, waiting for its 
furnace at Port Arthur to be completed and for a rail- 
road to the ore deposits. Some Canadian development is 
under way on the east side of Nepigon River and Lake, 
where excellent indications were discovered some years 
ago. The United States Steel Corporation is understood 
to be operating there this winter, and some independent 
workers are in the district. One of these is reported in 
the newspapers to have made an important find recently. 
But the probability is that little news of this work will 
come out before next spring, for the region is so remote 
and inaccessible that few men will go in or out during the 
winter months. 
Exploration and Development Operations 

on the Menominee range, that have been very active all 
summer, are still as lively as ever. At one point, the 
Welsh, at Commonwealth, Oglebay, Norton & Co. have 
ceased explorations, but are still busy at the Buckeye, 
where they made a small shipment of ore this year, and 
will try to develop a large mine. On the Welsh an ex- 
cellent vein was cut, but on further development it 
pinched out. This firm has let a contract to the Sullivan 
Machinery Company for a large amount of diamond drill- 
ing on the Pfister Land Company properties in the Michi- 
gamme Valley, which it has secured. These lands have 
been partially explored with rather encouraging results, 
though no ore has been found on them. In their Seldon 
property, at Stambaugh, Oglebay, Norton & Co. have made 
avery good find. They have been exploring there a year, 
and have now cut a body of excellent blue hematite ore 
that seems wide and persistent on exploration so far car- 
ried out. The work will be pushed with greater speed. 

Lands on the Western Gogebic, near Mellen, that have 
been idle for many years, are to be explored. The Gogebic 
formation is very strong at that end of the range, but 
the character of the deposits seems to be changed and 
merchantable ore has not been found there as yet, al- 
though much exploration has been carried on there from 
time to time for the past 25 years. The lands now under 
exploration are those known as the Hoppenyan tract, and 
the Montreal Mining Company is back of the drilling. 
Gogebiec mines are nearly through their operations for 
the year, and some of them are stocking ore at the pres- 
ent time. All stocks from last winter have been disposed 
of. 

New stripping projects for the Mesaba are under con- 
sideration by several interests, notably the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company. ‘There will be a large new pit, com- 
posed of several mines, around Virginia, and another at 
iveleth, while the work that has been underway at Hib- 
bing and vicinity, in two or three groups, will be extended 
and continued indefinitely. It is safe to assert that more 
dirt will be moved from over ore on the Mesaba range in 
the next five years than in all the previous history of the 


range. D. E. W. 
———_»--o————__—— 


Evening Technical Courses at Columbia University. 
—The Board of Extension Teaching of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, announces a series of nine evening 
technical courses, beginning December 3 and lasting 20 
weeks. The courses are under the immediate direction 
of Prof. Walter Rautenstrauch of the Faculty of Applied 
Science, and are to be given by professors and instructors 
of the university and other persons especially qualified. 
Moderate fees are charged, and most of the courses are 
for two evenings a week. The courses comprise Engi- 
neering Physics, Elementary Mathematics, Drafting, 
Strength of Materials, Machine Design, Structural De- 
sign, Electrical Engineering, Steam Engineering and Spe- 
cial Engineering Problems. The courses will be given in 
the buildings of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
at West 120th street and Broadway, which affords neces- 
sary lecture rooms, laboratories, drafting rooms, &c.: A 
complete catalogue of the courses can be had by address- 
ing Evening Technical Courses, Extension Teaching, Co- 
lumbia University. 

——__——.§-- oe —————__— 

A party of 35 students from the engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois visited Milwaukee, 
Wis., November 21, for the purpose of making a tour of 
inspection of the Allis-Chalmers Company’s plant. 
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A New Sea Anchor for Coaling at Sea.” 


BY SPENCER MILLER. 


This paper records certain experiments and conclu- 
sions regarding sea anchors employed in marine cable- 
ways for coaling at sea. Fig. 1 illustrates the United 
States battleship Illinois coaling from the United States 
collier Marcellus in tow at sea. A conical sea anchor 
is shown attached to the end of a line leading from the 
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19,750 Ib. to support 134-ton loads. 

22,000 Ib. to support 2-ton loads. 

In the Illinois-Marcellus trials, which took place in 
May. 1905, loads of 2080 lb. were transported with a 
tension of only 10,000 Ib. on the sea anchor line. There- 


fore the tensions above are regarded as being ample. 

In the author’s paper, read in 1904, he stated in ref- 
erence to the Illinois-Sterling trials that “both sea an- 
chors (which had remained in the hold for 2% years), 
weakened by age, failed to withstand the strain of tow- 





Fig. 1.—General 


View of Marine Cableway.—The Marcellus Coaling the Illinois——The sea anchor line is a single continuous 


rope, 1700 ft. long, leading from the sea anchor through pulleys at the mastheads of the collier to a releasing hook over 
the quarterdeck of the warship. The sea anchor line has been shortened by the artist to bring the sea anchor in the picture. 


¥ 





Fig. 2.—Sea Anchor of 5-Ft. Diameter, with Floats, Showing Swivel Whereby the Sea Anchor May Revolve Without Fouling 
the Wire Tripping Line. 


towing ship, the Illinois, and passing through pulleys at 
the mast of the towed ship, Marcellus. The sea anchor 
is required to maintain a practically uniform tension in 
the sea anchor line, permitting the collier to plunge or 
roll or otherwise alter the distance between the masts 
of the two ships. Assuming a distance of 400 ft. between 
ships and employing the average size collier, it will be 
necessary for the sea anchor to maintain the following 
approximate tensions: 

12,500 Ib. to support 1-ton loads. 

14,900 Ib. to support 114-ton loads. 

17,250 Ib. to support 1%%-ton loads. 


* From a paper read at the meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, New York, November 22 and 
23, 1906. Mr. Miller is chief engineer of cableways for the 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 


—_—— 


ing.” Subsequent experiments, which this paper will 
record, prove that these sea anchors were dragging on 
the bottom of the sea in the shallow waters where these 
trials took place. In fact, the very same sea anchors used 
in the Illinois-Sterling trials were used in the Illinois- 
Marcellus trials a year later, and when provided with 
floats to keep them from the bottom proved amply strong 
for the services demanded of them. 


Test of a 5-Foot Sea Anchor, 


The 5-ft. diameter sea anchor, 5 ft. long, with stiff 
bale, shown in Fig. 2, was towed by the Lllinois at speeds 
up to 11 knots per hour in order to determine whether a 
sea anchor could be made to withstand the strain required 
and what would be the pulling power of such sea anchor. 
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The strains that were developed at varying speeds corre- 
spond almost exactly to those in the table below: 

Table of Strains on Conical Sea Anchors at Various Speeds. 
The length being equal to the diameter, stiff rims. With flexible 
rims, reduce strains as shown m the table about 18 per cent. 

5 ft. diam. 6 ft. diam. 7 ft. diam. 8 ft. diam. 9 ft. diam. 


Knots Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
re 102 148 201 263 332 
Me think ho wala 411 591 805 1,052 1,331 
We wadks coders 924 1,331 1,812 2,367 2,996 
Gee eie see cen 1,644 2,367 3,222 4,208 5,326 
Diwivuils Coes 2.568 8,699 4,934 6,576 8,322 
Se ee 8,699 5,326 7,250 9,469 11,984 
alee balex ean 4,934 7,250 9,868 12,888 16,312 
Bis ceeixey et 6,576 9,469 12,888 16,834 21,306 
Peatesdneeus 8,322 11,984 16,312 21,306 26,965 

Ba ee waka a’ 10,275 14,796 20,139 26,304 33,291 

ey eae 12,432 17,903 24,368 31,727 40,282 

Me witss ees 14,796 21,306 29,000 87,877 47,939 

Mth ae tesa ss 17,364 25,005 34,034 44,453 56,261 

BEV ccéueee 20,139 29,000 39,472 52,377 65,240 
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A sea anchor whose length is equal to the diameter Is 
found to be semewhat erratic in being towed through the 
water. It will dive, broach and yaw. The strain, how- 
ever, does not seem to vary as might be expected, al- 
though it varies sufficiently to indicate the desirability 
of producing a sea anchor which should tow straight in 
the water. At the Experimental Basin a sea anchor 
was tested whose length was four times its diameter. 
This sea anchor produced a strain when towed through 
the water of almost exactly one-half that of the one in 
which the diameter was equal to the length. It was 
found that the long sea anchor pulled straighter than 
the short one, as would be expected. This 5-ft. sea anchor 
was constructed of No. 1 flax canvas, stitched double. 
A few stitches were broken after being pulled through 
the water at a speed of 11 knots. The trials proved that 
the conical sea anchor could be made strong enough to 





Fig. 3.—-Seven-Foot and ‘Three-Foot Sea Anchors Arranged Tandem.—Ustimated to Pull 11,700 Lb. 


mT 


at Right Knots. 





Fig. 4.—Four-Foot Multiplane Sea Anchor.—Space for Storage, 24 Cu. Ft.; Weight Complete, 325 Lb. 


At the slow speeds the sea anchor seemed to pull a 
little more than the table shows, while at the higher 
speeds a little less. The speed of the ship was reckoned 
by the turn of the screws. In towing the sea anchor at 
the higher speed the strain developed was so great that 
the ship did not go through the water as fast as would 
be indicated by the revolutions of the engine. Making 
corrections for this, the table becomes checked sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. This table was made 
from data obtained from small sea anchors, by Capt. 
D. W. Taylor, U. 8S. N., at the Experimental] Basin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The sea anchor had a length equal to its 
diameter and a stiff rim. Upon completion of this trial 
the stiff bale was found considerably bent, indicating that 
the flexible bale would be preferable in spite of the loss 
of pulling power. 


stand the strain of being pulled through the water at 
11 knots, 


The Ilinois-Marcellus Trials, 


The Illinois-Marcellus trials of the marine cableway 
were conducted off the Capes of the Chesapeake in May, 
1905. At first a 5-ft. sea anchor was used. It settled to 
the sandy bottom in 13% fathoms of water. This was 
because the cableway was set up with the boats prac- 
tically standing still. As soon as the warship towed the 
collier, the sea anchor scraped along the bottom and 
filled with sand. The sea’anchor line scraped along the 
bottom, polishing it very brightly. The sea anchor line 
was then shortened, and about 6 cu. ft. of white pine, 
in the shape of spars, was lashed to the 5-ft. sea anchor. 
A 8-ft. diameter sea anchor was attached to a 5-ft. one in 
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tandem. The floats were found sufficient to keep the sea 
anchors from the bottom and no difficulty was expe- 
rienced whatever. The pair of sea anchors, arranged 
in tandem, towed almost perfectly straight and the ten- 
sion was practically uniform. In order to obtain the 
required strain the ships steamed at about 7 knots. 
The tow line parted. All the lines of the cableway were 
immediately cleared and no damage done. Two tow lines 
were then used, but it seemed desirable not to go too fast. 

To obtain more tension and yet keep down the speed 
of the ships, two 5-ft. sea anchors were next coupled in 
tandem. Floats were secured to one only. These went 
to the bottom, indicating that the floats were not suffi- 
cient. Seven ft. and 5 ft. sea anchors were then coupled 
together in tandem with floats on both. There was no 
difficulty in obtaining all the tension required. The sea 
anchors pulled very steadily and did not sink to the 
bottom at any time. The two sea anchors combined 
produced a strain of 150,000 Ib. at a towing speed of 7 
knots. It is worthy of note that the 7-ft. sea anchor 
that was employed was the same that had been on the 
Illinois for 344 years, and was found in good condition. 
On completion of the trials both sea anchors were in good 
condition, excepting that the stiff bale of the 5-ft. sea 
anchor was bent. The 7-ft. anchor had a flexible bale. 

Fig. 3 shows a 7 ft. and a 3 ft. sea anchor towed in 
tandem. The latter causes the former to tow straight. 

In the first experiments no swivels were employed, 
either between the sea anchor line and the sea anchor or 
between the tripping and the bale of the sea anchor. 
The result was that the sea anchor line revolved and 
twisted up the sea anchor line about it, causing the line 
to foul so badly as to make it impossible to trip the sea 
anchor. In the Illinois-Marcellus trials the tripping line 
was provided with a swivel, as shown, which completely 
overcame the difficulty of wrapping one line on the other. 
The sea anchor was permitted to revolve if it cared to. 
The experiment indicated the necessity of a swivel be- 
tween the sea anchor line and the sea anchor. 


The Multiplane Sea Anchor. 


The new multiplane sea anchor is shown in Fig. 4. 
It consists of a series of 4-ft. square canvas sheets, spaced 
8 ft. apart. Five-ft. squares would be placed about 10 
ft. apart. Tests made in the Experimental Basin in 
Washington proved the following: 1. That with the 
Same amount of canvas the multiplane sea anchor will 
pull as much as the conical sea anchor where the diame- 
ter is equal to the length. 2. With five planes the sea 
anchor will pull perfectly straight. A full sized sea 
anchor has been constructed with planes 4 ft. square, 
placed 8 ft. apart. To the upper part of each square 
1% cu. ft. of cork are attached. Swivels are provided 
at both ends. This sea anchor was towed in a moderate 
sea from a tug off Sandy Hook and proved to be won- 
derfully steady. The pull was uniform. There was no 
disposition to dive, broach or yaw. The towing speed 
was about 8 knots, that being the limit of the power of 
the towboat employed for the purpose. The experiments 
lasted for two hours, and the sea anchor showed no signs 
of distress. The sea anchor is tripped by pulling on two 
of the lines secured to its corners. 

The multiplane sea anchor is easier to launch and 
easier to recover. After detaching each plane (by remov- 
ing a clip) and coiling up the four corner ropes the 
whole may be stowed in less space than a conical sea 
anchor. The total weight is 325 Ib. 

The experiments indicate that if the planes are placed 
nearer together the strain will be less; also that with 
a less number of planes the sea anchor tows less steady. 

From tests made of a small sea anchor the following 
table of approximate strains had been arrived at. This 
table must be checked by a warship towing a full sized 
sea anchor at sea, but as it stands it is probably accurate 
enough for practical purposes: 


Table of Approwvimate Strains on Multiplane Sea Anchor at 
Various Towing Speeds. 


Five 4-ft. Five 5§-ft. 

squares. squares. 

Knots Pounds. Pounds. 
Rite tas bens enabkhcc5 bad dee ee 226 354 
1,416 


63,015 
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Os 666 ca yas be oe ee aCe a oN eee ve we Oh 3,170 4,960 
Gaon 850US See ce Menene ns deeee eas 4,860 7,500 
Go ewe winds nde VON «ap pha es HERO RS 6,900 10,800 
Tis Kats hava once Fe eae oh oer eRe 9,500 14,900 
Oi pwd ise 8S deictonidas tudes RES 12,200 19,100 
Din inis oie. 2b 8 sicthinicln ob os Ka twie s'cne resale 14,900 23,500 


It will be noted that the strains do not increase ac- 
cording to the law of squares, as with the conical sea 
anchor. For instance, from the above table the 4-ft. sea 
anchor pulls 9500 Ib. at 7 knots, while if the strain in- 
creased according to the law of squares the pull would 
be 11,100 lb. A large variety of other forms were experi- 
mented upon, which experiments only confirmed the au- 
thor in the adoption of the present form. 

In comparison with a conical sea anchor, where the 
diameter is equal to the length and having the same 
amount of canvas, the multiplane sea anchor is equal in 
pulling power to the conical, pulls straight and steady, 
will not dive, broach or yaw, is cheaper and easier to 
construct, weighs less, stows in less space, and when 
provided with suitable swivels does not revolve. 

—__3- oe __ —- 


New Publications. 


A Treatise on Intermittent Gears. By Frank Burgess, 
proprietor of the Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, 
Mass. Pages, 63. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

This little book is packed with data relating to inter- 
mittent gears, and probably more details are given of this 
special form of gear than have appeared in a single pub- 
lication heretofore. In addition to a new bevel gear chart 
and tables of horsepower, weight, &c., the author gives 
diagrams and complete tables relating to the forms of 
intermittent gears employed in varying lines of service. 
A number of pages are added, giving valuable informa- 
tion on other subjects, including metric system equiva- 
lents, horsepowers of malleable iron chain, horsepowers 
of single leather belting and tables relating to machine 
screws with United States standard screw threads, and 
formulas for threads. 


The Metallurgy of Cast Iron. By Thomas D. West. 
Eleventh edition. Published by the Cleveland Print- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, $3, postpaid. 


This work was first published in 1897. The third edi- 
tion published in 1901 showed a considerable revision, 20 
new chapters being added, dealing with the making, mix- 
ing, melting and testing of cast iron, while 13 chapters of 
cupola practice were transferred to “The Molder’s Text 
Book.” In the preface to the eleventh edition Mr. West 
calls special attention to the work of the Committee on 
Standardized Drillings of Cast Iron, appointed by the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, of which the au- 
thor was chairman. He cites also the adoption of stand- 
ard specifications for foundry pig iron by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, as in line with the system 
of grading pig iron by analysis advocated in his earlier 
editions. The present work has evidently had a wider 
reading than any of the author’s early books on foundry 
practice, well known as they have been. 


Alternating Currents. By C. G. Lamb, M. A., B. Sce., 
Clare College, Cambridge. Publishers, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 91 and 93 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Cloth, 325 pages. Profusely illustrated. Price, $3. 


The preface states that the author has been engaged 
in lecturing on electrical matters to the students at the 
Engineering Laboratory, Cambridge, England, and ex- 
perienced difficulty in recommending a suitable book on 
this subject. It was felt that a compilation of the more 
important points was desirable, as a student has not the 
time to devote to a proper study of the larger books al- 
ready available in English or German, while smaller 
books scarcely cover the ground with which the course 
of study deals. It was also hoped that such compilation 
might possibly be of some use to teachers in general. The 
work is therefore offered as a text book for students of 
engineering. The contents are arranged in 24 chapters. 
The treatment of the question is largely based on the use 
of vectors, supplemented by simple analytical methods 
when it is desired to obtain numerical results. 
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Trade Publications. 


Recorders.—tThe Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. Bul- 
ietin No. 41. Intended to show the many different types and 
ranges of Bristol recording instruments, including voltmeters, 
ammeters, wattmeters, pressure gauges of portable and sta- 
tionary form, thermometers and water level gauges. It is only 
an adjunct to the larger illustrated catalogues and price-lists 
issued. 


Pneumatic Stone Tools.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. XIX. Describes and illus- 
trates the Keller line of pneumatic stone tools, such as crane 
surfacers, junior surfacers, rock drills, Lewis drills, baby drills, 
plug drills, valve and valveless carving tools, air compressors, 
air receivers and complete plants. 





Tachometers.—FEmpire Machine Company, 210 Third ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Circular. Shows the Empire tachometer, 
which is made in two sizes, the No. 1 registering speeds from 
50 to 400, and the No. 2 from 300 to 2500 rev. per min. The 
descriptive matter makes clear the construction and operation 
of these tachometers. 





Riveters.—Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, Ill. Cata- 
logue No. 8. Size 6 x 9 in., pages 34. Describes and illus- 
trates the line of Hanna riveters, namely, stationary riveters, 
portable riveters and compression lever riveters. The construc- 
tion and operation of these are explained and a tabulated list 
of sizes and also a list of users is given. Several testimonial 
letters are included. 


Exhaust Heads and Steam Traps.—B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston, Mass. Two bulletins of the Engineering 
Series. No. 137 is devoted to the Flinn steam trap, which is 
of the differential type, and is capable of handling water at any 
temperature. This trap is claimed to be not affected by vibra- 
tion or oscillation, and therefore especially adapted to marine 
practice. Bulletin No. 138 is descriptive of centrifugal exhaust 
heads. Their action depends upon the fact that centrifugal 
force is proportional to the weights of the bodies in motion. As 
water weighs nearly 1600 times as much as exhaust steam, the 
effect of centrifugal force is to throw it outward with nearly 
1600 times the force exerted on the steam. In the Sturtevant 
head the steam is given a whirling motion, and as a result the 
entrained water and oil is thrown against the outer casing and 
trickles down to the outlet at the bottom. The steam, now dry, 
finds ready escape through a central opening above. 


Gaskets and Conduits.—H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, 100 William street, New York City. Two pamphlets. One 
deals with the Kearsarge jointless gaskets, and the other with 
Portland sectional conduits, which are claimed to give perfect 
protection and efficient insulation for pipes conveying steam, 
gas, water or other liquids. 

Engines.—Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind. Bulle- 
tin No. 131. Describes and illustrates the Atlas throttling and 
automatic single valve engines. The parts are dealt with sep- 
arately, and specifications of the classes A.) B. E. F and EE en- 
gines are given. A short description of compound and twin- 
coupled engines is included. 

Generators and Transformers.—Fort Wayne Electric 
Works, Incorporated, Fort Wayne, Ind. Two bulletins. No. 
1080, superseding No. 1058, deals with multiphase revolving 
field generators, engine driven, and the type AE rheostats. Bul- 
letin No, 1081, superseding No, 1067, pertains to type A trans- 
formers, in which descriptive matter and illustrations explain 
the construction and operation. An insert for catalogue No. 
2004 to replace page 73 of the original catalogue is now being 
distributed. 

Westinghouse Products.—The Westinghouse Compa- 
nies, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue. Size 6 x 8 in.; pages 63. A 
Spanish edition of a catalogue dealing with the industries and 
products of the Westinghouse Companies, including the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Machine Company, Nernst Lamp Company, 
Cooper Hewitt Lamp Company, Pittsburgh Meter Company, 
Sawyer-Mann Company, Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., &e. 

Wood Working Machinery.—The Oliver Machinery 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. Catalogue B. Size 6 x 9 in.; 
pages 300. Covers comprehensively wood working and mill 
supplies for pattern and cabinet makers, furniture workers, car- 
penters, builders and contractors. It amounts to a compendium 
of all the machinery and equipment necessary in wood reduc- 
tion. A profuse number of illustrations show the various ma- 
chines and their applications, while adequate descriptions and 
specifications supply the information necessary to round out the 
pictorial presentation. 

Coke.—J. H. Hillman & Son, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Postal cards. A series showing pictorially how Hillman 
cokes are made. In connection with the illustrations are a few 
words concerning the firm’s facilities for shipping and what it 
is prepared to furnish in standard Connellsville coke for all pur- 
poses. 

Thermometry.— The Cambridge Scientific 
Company, Limited, Cambridge, England. List No. 39. 
particularly with electrical resistance thermometers, 
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electric thermometers, Féry radiation and absorption pyrome- 
ters, continuous temperature recorders, electrical resistance fur- 
naces, &c., manufactured and supplied by this company. 
Steam Meters.—The Sargent Steam Meter Company, First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet. Contains an 
illustrated description of the latest form of the Sargent steam 
meter, which was described in The Iron Age, July 20, 1905. An 
inserted sheet gives a list of users of the Sargent steam meter. 


Gas Engine Packings.—The H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, 100 William street, New York. Leaflet. Refers to Mobilene 
sheet packing, claimed to be the only reliable flat packing for 
gas = gasoline engines, for stationary, marine or motor vehicle 
service. 





Engine Tests.—The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Booklet, second in a series designated as “ Engineering Lore.” 
This issue contains a description of the compound engine tests 
made at the mechanical laboratories of Sibley College, Cornell 
University, the engine being one of the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany’s makes, 12 and 18 xs 10 in., Class A, horizontal, tandem, 
compound, high speed. 


Industrial Cars.—The Ohio Ceramic Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue No. 5. Contains a few illus- 
trations of the line of industrial cars manufactured by this 
company, the selection of various trucks and cars for trans- 
porting and holding raw and unfinished products in factories 
and warehouses giving a general idea of the extent of the equip- 
ment the company is prepared to furnish. Drying racks, turn 
tables, transfer cars and steel pedestals for benches are addi- 
tional parts of the equipment referred to, 


Galvanizing.—Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Incorporated, 
Middletown, Conn. Pamphlet. Contains useful information of 
how to avoid poor galvanizing, giving simple tests for galvaniz- 
ing, tinning. &c., which may be applied by any one. 


Colburn 42-in. Vertical Boring and Turning Mill. 
—Bulletin No. 33. An illustrated description of the 42-in. 
vertical boring and turning mill manufactured by the Colburn 
Machine Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., and recently placed on 
the market by this company. Specifications, code words and a 
summary of dimensions form the contents of this book. 


Steel Rolls and Pinions.—Mesta Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 20oklet. Refers to steel rolls and machine 
molded steel pinions for which are claimed double the strength 
and wearing qualities of iron rolls and pinions. The company 
has for many years been making chilled, sand, semi-steel and 
steel rolls, but has only recently succeeded in making rolls of 
acid open-hearth steel that give satisfactory results in finishing 
mills. Nickel steel rolls are also made, consisting of acid open- 
hearth steel of high carbon and about 3% per cent. of nickel. 
Rolling mill pinions are molded in the company’s patented gear 
molding machines. The teeth are not tapered as when made 
from wood patterns requiring draft, and are claimed to be 
almost as accurate as if cut. Nickel steel is used in these 
pinions when desired, and cut pinions of air furnace iron, 
steel or nickel-steel may be had. Large machine molded and 
eut gears are other products referred to in this booklet. 


Meter Company, 84 Chambers 
street, New York. Two catalogues. One calls the attention of 
engineers and water works officials to the merits and ad- 
vantages of the Premier meter. The third concerns the Nash 
gas and gasoline engines, for electric lighting and water works 
plants, and supplying power for factories of all kinds. Various 
installations of the engines are shown in the engravings and 
combinations of Nash engines, direct connected and belted, to 
pumps and lighting units. 


Water Meters.—National 





Machinery.—Webster Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill. Gen- 
eral catalogue No. 30. Size, 64% x 9% in.: pages 574. Cloth 
binding. Covers a full line of elevating and conveying 


machinery for handling all kinds of material, power transmit- 
ting machinery, including rope, shafting, pulleys; hangers, fric- 
tion clutches, link belting, gearing, gas and gasoline engines, 
&e., and coal and ash handling machinery. A complete list of 
prices and dimensions is given and an alphabetical index is 
appended. The prices quoted in this book supersede all others 
previously made. 





Indicators.—Crosby Steam Gauge and Valve Company 
16 Dey street, New York. Leaflet. The company has begun the 
issuing of a regular publication called “The Crosby.” The first 
one deals principally with the Crosby steam engine indicator and 
the Crosby reducing wheel. 


Milling Machines.—Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sooklet. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages 64. 
This is the fourth edition of the company’s publication en- 
titled, “‘ Examples of Rapid Milling.” ‘The illustrations are all 
taken from actual practice and indicate the class of work for 
which the company’s machines are adapted. In connection with 
the illustrations data are given concerning the dimensions of 
the work and cutters, size of cut and feed, &c. Among the new 
examples shown are those of work done on direct-connected 
motor-driven machines, and another part of particular interest 
deals with steam engine work such as the finishing of straps 
for connecting rods. The publication is issued as a supplement 
to the company’s complete milling machine catalogue. 
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Copper Mining and Some Cherished Economic 

Theories. 


No one industry has in recent years shown develop- 
ments which compare with those in copper mining. A 
dizzy level of prices has been reached without any effort 
to hoist prices; in fact, during the earlier stages of the 
rise, there was a determined opposition to it on the part 
of some leading producing interests. The copper trade 
has good reason to dread any artificial forcing upward 
of values after its experience with the old Secretan cor- 
ner and the disastrous boosting of prices by the old 
Amalgamated management. While it is true that there 
are in copper mining large aggregations of capital con- 
trolling each an important share of the industry in the 
United States, Mexico and Canada, yet there is no trace 
whatever of what is often so glibly called a “ trust.” 
No one of the great producing interests can alone swing 
the market, as has been proven, and the history of the 
industry furnishes eloquent.testimony to the fact that 
some of the most important groups will persist in main- 
taining their independence of action whatever the temp- 
tation may be. Therefore no trust, no community of in- 
terest, has had anything to do with the great advance 
In copper during the past year. 

The tariff has nothing whatever to do with prices, 
since copper is on the free list. There flows in and out 
of this country, without let or hindrance, an enormous 
amount of copper in the form of furnace products and of 
ore, adding greatly to the importance and magnitude of 
our smelting and refining industry. Costs of production, 
although they have risen somewhat, have no beariug on 
the marked advance, because a great part of the metal 
which the mines yield is being put down, in finished 
form, in the markets of the world at a cost which is less 
than half of the current selling price. Indeed, it is sus- 
ceptible of proof, from the annual reports of the mining 
companies, that fully 95 per cent. of the copper made in 
the United Sta es could be sold without loss at 15 cents 
a pound. 

The rise in copper therefore has not been due to any 
manipulation of trusts, sheltered behind a tariff, which 
is the favorite method of explaining how the poor con- 
sumer is robbed. It has not been due to any material 
advance in costs, which, while it may not at times be 
immediately reflected in selling prices, must in the long 
run shape them when they involve losses. 

It has been due solely to an extraordinary demand 
which has not been checked by adding fully 50 per cent. 
to what might be regarded as the normal price of 14 to 
15 cents. That the requirements have not been adversely 
affected by what might be regarded as a famine price 
is another blow at such cherished economic theories. 

Another astonishing fact, on the surface, is that pro- 
duction has not been rapidly and strongly stimulated by 
the exceedingly tempting profits which copper mining is 
now enjoying. It would appear natural that the man- 
agers of mines would go out of their way to get out the 
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richer part of their properties in order to realize as much 
as possible of the big returns obtainable. It is possible 
that some of them may be doing so, but the majority 
seem to prefer to work their mines systematically as 
before. Some, it is known, are actually taking out leaner 
ore because it pays a good profit in times like these, while 
it could not be treated to advantage when selling prices 
are nearer the normal. 

But after all, the principal reason why output has 
not responded more rapidly to an enormously enlarged 
consumption is that it takes a long time to carry out 
plans for enlargement and to develop new properties. 
The question of securing funds for them, so often a se- 
rious stumbling block, need not be considered in these 
heydays of prosperity. But even with unlimited re- 
sources the modern copper mining property, with its un- 
derground work, its surface improvements, its concen- 
trating, smelting and converting plants, needs time. Prac- 
tically all the new producers and very many of the old 
ones are low grade propositions. With their 1 and 2 
per cent. ores it takes an enormous tonnage, and a cor- 
responding development and equipment in order to make 
any appreciable impression upon the supply of the metal. 

The copper trade is so familiar with this fact that 
it receives with reserve reports of the big amounts which 
are to be added to output. We are inclined to believe 
that this skepticism is being carried too far and that 
when the statistics of production for 1906 have been 
gathered the figures will be larger than are now generally 
anticipated. In other words, a return to a more normal 
price level may be nearer than seems now possible. 

But the cardinal fact remains that copper has reached 
under the whip of an enormous consumption an unpre- 
cedented price, without any trace of manipulation, and 
thus far without any indication that the high range of 
values has checked consumption, or unduly stimulated 
output. No one will claim that the laws of demand and 
supply have ceased to operate, but there has never been 
a more striking instance in the history of the mineral in- 
dustry of how slowly they can at times make themselves 
felt. 

Se ee ee 


Sheet and Tin Plate Developments. 


The increase in the output of sheets in the United 
States in 1906 promises to be one of the features of the 
year’s statistics in iron and steel. This outcome is con- 
tributed to in part by the general increase in consumption 
of rolling mill products; but a factor of no small impor- 
tance is the newer uses for sheet metal which have been 
growing in prominence since the business slackening of 
1904. The gas, oil and heating stove trades have probably 
made record purchases of sheets, and naturally the de- 
mand for galvanized sheets for cornice and other exterior 
work and for black sheets for roofing and corrugated 
work in the active building campaign of the past two 
years will be credited with a considerable proportion of 
the added tonnage. Also due to the building movement, 
but emphasizing a preference for steel sheets where wood 
has been used heretofore, is the large consumption this 
year of metal lath, metal ceilings and interior decorations 
of pressed steel. Expanded metal has had an increasing 
vogue. Shaped sheet steel in cOmbination with concrete 
has also made its contribution to the new tonnage. Promi- 
nence should be given in the list of new developments to 
the enlarging use of sheet steel furniture and office and 
library equipment. Steel kegs, too, are a growing factor. 
Probably the most recent important outlet for sheet mill 
products is in the interior construction of steel passenger 
cars. Beginning with the Subway and the tunnels of 
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New York, the steel car seems destined steadily to sup- 
plant wooden cars in general passenger service. Auto- 
mobile works have also been prominent among the new 
contributors to the sheet industry. Electrical 
while an old dependence, have greatly increased their 
sheet consumption this year. 

In tin plates the increase this year over the record of 
1905 has not been so pronounced as in sheets. The roof- 
ing demand has been larger, probably by 15 to 20 per cent., 
due almost entirely to an increased use of the better 
grades of plates, the consumption of wasters remaining 
substantially the same as last year’s. Certain canning 
lines have shown some falling off. The tomato pack and 
the corn pack are reported to have been less this year 
than in 1905, and the well-known developments in the 
canned meat industry put at least a temporary check on 
consumption. Taking the entire canning demand of the 
country, it is estimated that the total will not fall serious- 
ly below that of 1905. 

The production of sheets and tin plates by the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1906 has been estimated at 
1,200,000 gross tons, which compares with 924,439 tons in 
1905, 735,482 tons in 1904, 763,670 tons in 1903 and 699,- 
621 tons in 1902. The difficulties outside producers of 
sheets and tin plates had had throughout the year in se- 
curing a supply of steel would indicate that the output of 
such mills has at least not expanded, and it is known that 
the building of new independent mills in these lines has 
not thrived in recent years. 

The export trade in sheets and tin plates has made 
some gain in the year. Tin and terne plate exports, which 
are chiefly to Canada, increased from 6501 gross tons 
in the first nine months of 1905 to 10,622 tons in the cor- 
responding period of this year. ‘The exports of sheets 
are not separated from those of plates, but the combined 
export movement was 51,419 gross tons last year to Sep- 
tember 30, and this year to the same date, 78,989 gross 
tons. A contribution to the tonnage of domestic tin plate 
mills this year that deserves special mention results from 
the displacement of tin plate importations. Only 37,755 
tons of foreign tin and terne plates came in in the first 
nine months of 1906, as compared with 54,982 tons to 
September 30 last year. A present yearly rate of 50,000 
tons furnishes a sharp contrast with importations of 329,- 
435 tons in 1890, the year before the McKinley tariff be- 
came operative, and an average of 280,000 tons in the five 
years preceding. The contrast becomes more marked 
when it is considered that the importations in the years 
mentioned practically represented the full domestic de- 
mand at that time. To-day more than double the above 
tonnage is being worked up in the United States each 
year, as indicated by a home production in 1905 of 493,500 
tons and an importation of 65,740 tons. For the present 
year, while the import figure is shrinking, the record of 
domestic production promises to show a moderate increase 
in the total entering into various lines of manufacture 
for the home and foreign trades. 

sieccstlallialedliininc cy 


Steel Foundry Expansion. 


works, 


The growing demand for steel castings has naturally 
resulted in bringing forth new projects for their produc- 
tion. In numerous instances small establishments are 
planned, with the intention of catering in the beginning 
to a more or less local demand, much after the practice 
of the jobbing iron foundry. The crucible or open hearth 
process is generally contemplated, though attention is 
being given to the possibilities of the Tropenas process, 
in which iron from a cupola is blown in a small converter. 
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An interesting feature of the*contemplated increase 


in steel foundry capacity is that gray iron foundrymen 
are considering the manufacture of steel castings in con- 
line. It may easily be seen 


where this juncture of products in one plant might be of 


nection with their regular 


great convenience to customers, especially to builders of 
machinery doing business in the general district served 
by the foundry. But it would be adding as distinct a de- 
partment as if one for the manufacture of brass and com- 
position castings were established, and would require ex- 
pert steel melters to conduct it. Although in using the 
Tropenas process it is suggested that iron could be drawn 
from the foundry cupola into the converter and made 
into steel, yet as pig iron for iron castings contains too 
great a percentage of phosphorus to make steel, conse- 
quently if steel were to be manufactured it would be 
necessary to charge a cupola for that purpose alone. This 
would not necessarily prevent the bringing together of 
the two classes of foundry work under the same roof, but 
it is an obstacle to the lapping over of the work of the two 
Other ob- 
jections are raised, among them the difference in molding 
practice and the element of labor, for the good iron molder 


is not necessarily a good steel molder. 


departments with really economical results. 


It is prophesied by enthusiastic proponents of the 
steel casting that the time is not far distant when each 
manufacturing community of any size will have its steel 
foundry, just as it has its iron foundries at the present 
day. Be that as it may, the fact should not be lost sight 
of that while a great jump has been made in the use of 
the steel casting it has been due to causes that have been 
in existence for several years, as, to take a single exam- 
ple, the use of the new tool steels which have made nec- 
essary vastly greater strength of machinery. The use of 
steel castings will continue to increase, but perhaps not 
in so great a ratio as in the immediate past. If the num- 
ber of purposes to which these castings have been put 
has increased very greatly in the past two years it is not 
safe to bank upon a like increase in the immediate fu- 
ture. While the manufacture of steel castings promises 
to be a great industry there is no likelihood that gray 
iron is to be replaced to such an extent as has been esti- 
mated by enthusiasts, for cast iron is strong enough for 
most purposes, its rigidity commends it, and its greater 
section is generally not a drawback, while the difference 
both in foundry cost and in that of working the casting 
in the machine shop will be a factor. 


Barely two years ago the steel foundries were com- 
plaining that there was too little business to go round. 
Failures were recorded in considerable number, as com- 
pared with the total of those engaged in the business, 
though it should be stated in this connection that in sev- 
eral cases promoters had failed to finance their ventures 
properly. In the meanwhiie steel castings have come 
into much more general demand, as indicated by the diffi- 
culty the foundries are experiencing in meeting the 
wants of their customers. But the iron foundries are 
also badly congested with work. Probably the advocate 
of specialized production would argue from existing con- 
ditions that there is more than one reason why the gray 
iron foundry should stick to its line without branching 
out into others. There may be room at this particular 
juncture for more steel foundries, or for enlargements of 
existing foundries, but under the same conditions there 
is also reason for the establishment of additional gray 
iron casting capacity. Nevertheless, the fact should not 
be overlooked that business is now extraordinarily ac- 
tive and cannot be expected thus to continue indefinitely. 
Too great expansion in an active period means excessive 
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The situ- 
tion deserves very careful consideration from those who 


competition for orders*when business slackens. 


contemplate the steel foundry industry as an investment. 
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Explosion and Fire Insurance. 


The Attorney-General of Massachusetts has rendered 
the decision, interpreting the statutes for the Insurance 
Commissioner, that no fire insurance company doing busi- 
ness in the State can legally insure against loss by ex- 
plosion followed by a fire. The damage wrought by such 
a fire can be insured against, but payment of the loss 
must be restricted on the basis of the value of the prop- 
erty after the explosion. If a boiler explosion completely 
wrecks a building and its contents, and fire ensues, the 
fire insurance companies could pay for but little dam- 
age, because the property had ceased to have material 
value in the interim between the explosion and the fire. 
Many progressive insurance men believe that unless the 
statutes are amended so that fire and explosion insurance 
can be coupled in a single policy a backward step in in- 
surance practice will have been taken. The insurance 
laws of the various States are similar in a general way, 
with a few exceptions, and in these days of follow-the- 
leader in investigations and enforcement of laws the 
Massachusetts incident may be repeated elsewhere. 

It has been the practice of some of the fire insur- 
ance companies to insure property against damage done 
by explosion preceding a fire by the payment of an addi- 
tional premium, which in Massachusetts is 10 per cent. 
of the amount of premium otherwise due. If this cannot 
be done it appears to indicate a condition under which 
the manufacturer will be unable to insure his property 
against certain forms of explosion. He can obtain boiler 
insurance, of course, but other forms of explosion are 
probably responsible for greater damage than that of the 
boiler. Gasoline, dust, gas and various chemicals that 
enter into processes of manufacture may under certain 
conditions result in explosions which are costly in them- 
selves, apart from the consequent loss by fire. 

When fire follows an explosion there must sometimes 
be dispute as to where the loss by explosion ends and 
that by fire begins. This occurs where the fire insurance 
company issues a policy in which explosion is made an 
exemption from loss. There usually must be a com- 
promise in case of a boiler explosion followed by fire, if 
the insured has also provided boiler insurance. The 
fire insurance company must guard its own interests, 
and must restrict its payment of losses to what it con- 
siders a fair amount, and this is generally considered by 
the insured to be too small, as manufacturers who have 
been through a fire usually agree. The including of both 
forms of insurance in one policy simplifies settlements 
of losses to an extent. It also cheapens insurance, as 
a general thing, because it costs less to pay premiums 
on one policy, with 10 per cent. additional for explosion 
insurance, than it does to carry the same amount of in- 
surance in two policies. 

The time will come, insurance men believe, when a 
policy will insure against every form of loss to property. 
Fire, explosion, earthquake, tornado, cave-in, every pos- 
sible cause will be taken into account in a single policy, 
risks being intelligently considered, so that the greater 
ene risk the greater the premium. For illustration: The 
New York real estate owner would not pay the same pre- 
mium, everything else being equal, as he of San Fran- 
cisco, because the earthquake element would be lacking; 
neither would the Philadelphia manufacturer pay more 
than a moiety for insurance against hurricane, though in 
St. Louis, with a precedent of serious loss, this risk might 
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be taken into material account. Discrimination would be 
much as it is to-day in fire insurance, where certain risks 
bring very much larger premiums than others. 

This all-including policy will come as a gradual evo 
lution, no doubt, if it comes at all, and only with a for- 
ward movement in the liberality of treatment of the in- 
surance companies. Businessmen would welcome the ex- 
tension of fire insurance policies to include losses inci- 
dent to a fire, but to an extent independent of it, as in the 
case of the boiler explosion which causes the initial 
blaze. If during the progress of a fire and as a result of 
it a boiler explodes, or there is other explosion, its con- 
sequent loss is included with that of the fire. But if the 
explosion comes first its resultant loss is uninsurable in 
Massachusetts, and in other States with similar laws, if 
those laws are to be enforced. The insurance companies 
may have recourse to special charters, or amended char- 
ters, procured by act of Legislature. Otherwise they are 
helpless, unless property owners take up the matter and 
procure amendments of the statutes to permit of a more 
liberal general policy. No radical nor at all revolution- 


ary changes would be necessary. 
ee oe 


The Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers will be held in the auditorium of the 
New York Edison Company, 44 West Twenty-seventh 
street, New York, December 4-7, and the society’s head- 
quarters will be maintained there throughout the meet- 
ing. On Tuesday evening at 8.45 the address of the 
president, Fred W. Taylor, Philadelphia, will be given, 
the subject being “The Art of Cutting Metals.” The dis- 
cussion of the president’s address is a part of the order 
for the second session, which opens at 9.30 a.m. Wednes- 
day. At the same session the report of the Committee on 
Standard Proportions for Machine Screws will be pre- 
sented. On Thursday afternoon the members will go on 
an excursion over the new electrically equipped lines of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, the 
start being from the Grand Central Station. The usual 
reception will be held at Sherry’s on Thursday evening, 
December 6. The programme of the sessions for profes- 
sional papers is as follows, the afternoon session begin- 
ning at 2 and the morning sessions at 10 o’clock: 

Wednesday Afternoon, December 5. 


Power Plant Symposium : 

“The Evolution of Gas Power,” by F. BE. Junge, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

“Producer Gas Power Plant,” by J. R. Bibbins, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“Steam Turbine Characteristics,” by Hans Holzwarth, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

“A High Duty Air Compressor,” by Prof. O. P. Hood, Hough- 
ton, Mich, 

“Design of an Improved Boiler Setting,” by A. Bement, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

“The Steam Plant of the White Motor Car,” by Prof. R. C. 
Carpenter, Ithaca, N. Y. : 

Thursday Morning, December 6. 

“Saw-Tooth Roof Construction,” by F. 8S. Hinds, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Ferroinclave Roof Construction,” by A. E. Brown, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

“ Saw-Tooth Roofs for Factories,” by K. C. Richmond, Provi- 
dence, R, I. 

“ Weights and Measures,” by Henry R. Towne, New York. 

Friday Morning, December 7. 

“Mechanical Engineering Index,” by Prof. W. W. Bird and 
Prof. A. L. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 

“ Ventilation of Boston Subway,” 
Mass. 

“ Flow of Fluids in Venturi Tubes,” by E. P. Coleman, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

“Tests of an Elevator Plant,” by A. J. Herschmann, New 
York, 

“Test of a Rotary Pump,” by Prof. W. B. Gregory, New Or- 
leans, La. 

“Improved Transmission Dynamometer,” by W. F. Durand, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

“A Plan to Provide Skilled Workmen,” by M. W. Alexander, 
Lynn, Mass. 


F. R. Hutton, for 25 years secretary of the society, will 
be its next president. 


by H. A. Carson, Boston, 
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A Government Garage for Imported Motor Cars. 


The Treasury Department has decided to establish a 
garage in New York for the purpose of examining and 
appraising importations of foreign-built automobiles and 
the registration of domestic cars taken abroad. During 
the 10 months of the present year the entries of auto- 
mobiles at the métropolis has increased 33 1-3 per cent. 
as compared with the imports of the corresponding 
period a year ago. Last summer the Government found 
that the floorage at the Federal Appraiser’s warehouse 
was no longer adequate for proper inspections, and 
quarters were secured in a bonded warehouse adjacent 
to the Public Stores, but these are already outgrown. 
Under the circumstances the Government has decided 
that the only solution of the problem is to have a garage 
of its own. John H. Edwards, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, has visited New York and conferred with 
various customs officials regarding a building for auto 
examinations. It is believed that a building may be 
leased on Christopher street, convenient to the steamship 
piers and only half a block from the Federal warehouse. 
Automobile interests, however, are in favor of having 
the Government locate the garage uptown in the midst 
of ‘the industry. Edward 8S. Fowler, the Appraiser of 
the Port, under whose direction the machines are ex- 
amined and appraised, indorses the sentiment of the 
trade. 

The extraordinary development of the automobile 
importing industry is apparent from the official figures, 
which show that from January 1 to October 31 there 
were imported at New York 1332 cars, including 118 
domestic machines, the total appraised value of which 
is $4,605,315, in comparison with 911 cars, including 71 
domestic cars, valued at $3,467,404, dur- 
ing the same period of 1905. The Gov- 
ernment exacts a duty of 45 per cent. on 
automobiles, and its revenue from this 
line of imports alone in the period noted 
above is $1,137,911 greater than during 
the corresponding 10 months last year. 
It is stated that 95 per cent. of all the 
automobiles brought into the United 
States are entered at the Port of New 
York. 

Duty on Ball Bearing Part. 


In a decision by I. F. Fischer, the 
Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers November 24 overruled a pro- 
test made by Hensel, Bruckmann & Lor- 
bacher, New York, regarding the rate of 
duty applicable to ball bearing parts of 
various dimensions. The Appraiser returned the mer- 
chandise as manufactures of steel, with duty at the 
rate of 45 per cent. The parts consist of an inner 
and outer stee! band or ball race, the space between 
being fitted with steel antifriction balls, between each 
pair being a small coiled steel spring. ‘The importers 
maintained that the articles should be granted duty 
under the provision in the tariff for steel in all forms 
and shapes. The board affirms the classification made 
by the authorities. 


Steel Gardening Tools and Twist Drills, 


It was decided by the Board of Appraisers November 
23 that steel gardening tools and twist drills, imported 
by H. King’s Son and others of New York, are properly 
dutiable as assessed at the rate.of 45 per cent. as manu- 
factures of steel. The importers alleged that the mer- 
chandise should be deemed steel in all forms and shapes, 
with duty accordingly. It was shown that the articles 
are fully finished and ready for use. This being so, the 
board was obliged to indorse the action of the apprais- 
ing officers. 


Decision Regarding Fractions of a Dollar. 


Judge Somerville, for the Board of Appraisers, has 
rendered a decision affirming the general practice of the 
customs authorities in disregarding fractional parts of 
the dollar in making liquidations. The case before 


the tribunal appears to have been in the nature of a 
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test of the practice, as the protestant lost less than half 


a dollar by the liquidation. In denying the importer’s 
contention that the practice is illegal, Judge Somerville 
says that the practice at the several ports for customs 
officers to ignore, as a matter of mutual consent, frac- 
tional parts of a dollar less than 50 cents in the invoice 
of entered goods, and to count 50 cents and upwards as 
a dollar in assessing duties on importations of mer- 
chandise, is a reasonable and desirable one, and would 
seem, in the long run, to operate as favorably to the 
importers as to the Government. Such practice is justi- 
fied under the maxim that the law does not notice or 


care for trifles. 
——_-+o—___- 


A New Connersville Blacksmith Blower. 


A new undertaking on the part of the Connersville 
Blower Company, Connersville, Ind., is the manufacture 
of a line of small pressure blowers, for which an entirely 
new shop has recently been equipped. The illustration 
is of one arranged for hand power, but they are also 
made for power drive. The three sizes at present built, 














The No. 35 Hand Power Blacksmith Blower Made by the Connersville 


Blower Company, Connersville, Ind. 
Nos. 35, 40 and 50, have displacements of 173, 288 and 
576 cu. in. per revolution, respectively. The standard ma- 
chines are arranged for top discharge, but they can be 
made for bottom discharge if desired. The casing and 
revolving parts are of soft gray iron. The shafts are of 
steel, pressed into place and pinned. The gears are cut 
from solid stock and are fitted and pinned to the shaft. 
The bearings are of pronze, drilled and grooved for oil- 
ing. The inlet and discharge openings are tapped for 
standard pipe connections. All parts are interchange- 
able and repairs can be furnished promptly. The power 
required is proportional to the pressure and speed and is 
based on % hp. to discharge 100 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute against a pressure of 1 Ib. per square inch. 

The hand blower is built for bottom discharge and has 
a large gear with a driving handle and a pinion in place 
of a belt pulley. This construction has been adopted to 
meet a demand which appeared to exist for a blacksmith 
blower that can be run by either hand or power, and 
ordinarily on the opposite end of the blower shaft 2 
pulley is placed, so that belt drive can be used when de- 
sired. The arrangement is such that the hand wheel can 
be thrown out of gear when not to be used. 


~ oe ; 

The Logansport Commercial Club has begun the col- 

lection of a $50,000 fund to be used in locating new 

factories at Logansport, Ind, and to help, if necessary, 

to retain those already there. John H. Stephens is pres?- 
dent. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY WEHRUM. 

Henry Wehrum, formerly general manager of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, died at Buffalo, N. Y., No- 
vember 23, having suffered a stroke of apoplexy on Sun- 
day, November 18. Since his resignation from the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company in the fall of 1903 he had lived a 
retired life. He was born in 1843 in Alsace-Lorraine, and 
early assumed responsibilities. At 16 he started at the 
bottom of the ladder in one of the largest iron works in 
Alsace. Natural aptitude and the closest application 
brought advancement, and he was soon recognized for 
marked ability in mechanical and metallurgical lines. 
He was an earnest advocate of the then new. Bessemer 
steel process, which he closely watched through all its 
development. 

Shortly after the Franco-Prussian War he came to the 
United States, accepting a position with the old Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Coal Company, at Scranton, Pa. His merit 
soon won recognition, and he rose steadily, becoming 
chief engineer of the company, which position he held for 
some years. In 1881 he resigned to accept a call to con- 
struct the new works of the Scranton Steel Company as 
chief engineer. When the Scranton Steel Company con- 
solidated with the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Company 
forming the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company he was 
made chief engineer and general superintendent of the 
new company. He was appointed general manager in 
1896. In all these years of active work he personally 
superintended all the various undertakings of this com- 
pany. No detail was too insignificant to escape his watch- 
fuleye. Besides being general manager of the large plant 
at Buffalo, he was director and general manager of the 
subsidiary companies of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. The work undertaken at Buffalo in 1900 involved 
the most extensive programme of iron and steel works 
construction ever undertaken up to that time at a single 
point, and some noteworthy departures from common 
practice were made. 

Under Mr. Wehrum’s administration at Scranton the 
manufacture of rails by the Scranton Steel Company and 
later by the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company was de- 
veloped in a way that attracted attention widely. Mr. 
Wehrum’s mathematical abilities had free play in’ the 
field of roll design, in which he was particularly success- 
ful. To the chemistry of steel rail manufacture he also 
brought his unusual metallurgical training, securing some 
results, both in strength and wearing qualities, with the 
Scranton rail made from Cornwall ores, that were quite 
outside the calculation of the books. Mr. Wehrum is sur- 
vived by his widow, three daughters and a son. 

One who knew intimately Mr. Wehrum and his work 
contributes the following appreciative review of his 
career : 

Henry Wehrum was a great mechanical engineer, re- 
markably versatile, and thoroughly equipped by his early 
training in Germany and France. His first problem in 
this country was to design and erect an up to date rail 
mill that should evade the patents controlled by the seven 
large corporations monopolizing the Bessemer product of 
this country 25 years ago. The result was the Scranton 
Steel Company’s mill in Scranton, Pa., which has re- 
mained to this day unexcelled in many features and of 
which much of the original machinery is yet in operation 
at the large Buffalo plant of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. 

The building of this latter plant was the magnum opus 
of his life, and the unfortunate misconceptions and mis- 
understandings which led to the loss of his services were 
of most serious import to the company, whose plant, from 
every rational point of view, he should have had the duty 
of putting into operation. A calm review of facts must 
convince any unprejudiced person that there has probably 
never been erected a plant of equally comprehensive de- 
sign in which fewer mistakes or errors of judgment can 
be shown. It is always easy to look back and recognize 
that certain policies should have been followed which 
were not; that certain things which were done should 
have been left undone. 
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The criticism has been reiterated, and by persons 
whose knowledge of the inside facts should have barred 
the thought, that Henry Wehrum had shown bad judg- 
ment in attempting to move an old plant: “How much 
better it would have been to keep the old plant running 
until the new was ready and then scrap the old.” Henry 
Wehrum was in no wise responsible. 

The facts are that the present great plant at Buffalo 
was essentially the result of evolution. When it was 
forced upon the attention of the old Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Company’s Board of Directors that Scranton was no 
longer a center suitable for the accumulation of the raw 
material and the distribution of the finished product, and 
that the advantage of a heretofore cheap fuel had disap- 
peared with the exhaustion of the great accumulation of 
anthracite culm, Henry Wehrum was called upon for a 
careful analysis of the advantages and disadvantages in 
removing the Seranton plant to Lebanon, Pa., where the 
company had acquired large property and ore interests. 
While working out this scheme conditions conspired to 
suggest an alternative location, and Buffalo was decided 
upon. 

All the while the scope of the proposition was growing, 
but from the first (and at no time was that feature ever 
modified) everything was based upon the removal of the 
Scranton plant or such of it as was deemed worthy of 
removal. Had the ideas as later developed been even con- 
sidered as within the bounds of possibility a far different 
story would have been told. It is unfortunate that facts 
like these are often lost sight of and that criticism se- 
cures an apparent foundation that in reality does not 
exist. 

But with all that bas been said, Henry Wehrum 
“builded well.” He was bold and aggressive, with the 
strength of his convictions. No one to-day would imagine 
the criticisms that were heaped upon him for deciding 
to install gas engines, but he was greatly ridiculed. Other 
features that he proposed, which were subsequently dis- 
carded, may yet be taken up by his successors, as they 
are proved to be sound in principle. 

Through physical disabilities and great natural dif- 
fidence Henry Webrum often created a wrong impression 
among those who did not get beyond the surface of his 
character. To those who knew him he was big hearted 
and affectionate, trusting implicitly those in his con- 
fidence. Without jealousy, he encouraged the efforts of 
those working with him, seeming more like a parent than 
a master to the younger men about him. No one who 
worked with or for him will cease to recall pleasantly his 
genial personality, his strength of character and his per- 
sonal worth. 





GrorceE Bancrorr Ki~pourNe, son of Col. James Kil- 
bourne, president of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, died at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, November 22, aged 34 years. Mr. Kilbourne 
removed to Chicago in September to take charge of the 
steel car department of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Com- 
pany. He was a graduate of Williams College, and 
served as a volunteer in the Spanish-American War. 

Dr. WittiAmM H. CHANDLER, emeritus professor of 
chemistry at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., died 
November 23, aged 65 years. He was born in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and was graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1862. He taught for years in the 
Columbia School of Mines and in 1871 he was called to 
Lehigh University. Dr. Chandler in 1898 published his 
Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1872 gave him the degree of Ph.D. He was a 
member of the American Chemical Society, Fellow of the 
Chemical Society of London, member of the Société 
Chemique of Paris, and member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


WaRREN H. GETCHELL, of the Twin City Iron Works, 
died at Minneapolis, Minn., November 10, aged 82 years. 
He was born in Bloomfield, now Skowhegan, Maine. He 
taught school for several terms; in 1846, he went to Bos- 
ton and engaged as a clerk in a wholesale house; in 1851, 
he located in business with his brother at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.; in 1856, he removed to Minnesota and engaged in 
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farming at Afton. He remained there until 1882 when 
he disposed of his property and located in Minneapolis, 
becoming connected with the Twin City Iron Works, of 
which for several years he was secretary. He is sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter, the latter being the wife 
of President O. P. Briggs of the National Founders’ As- 
sociation. 

F. E. Forp, manager of the order department of the 
Illinois Steel Company, died at his home in Chicago No- 
vember 24, aged 44 years. He had been associated with 
the company throughout his entire business life, serving 
in various capacities. 

GENERAL WILLARD WARNER, United States Senator 
from Alabama in the reconstruction period, who com- 
manded an Ohio regiment in the Civil War, died from a 
paralytic stroke November 23 at Chattanooga. He was 
nearly 80 years old. He was conspicuous in the rehabili- 
tation of the iron industry in Tennessee, and leaves a 
large estate. 





PERSONAL. 


E. G. Rippel, vice-president of the Buffalo Foundry 
Company, has disposed of his interest in that company 
as well as in the Buffalo Crucible Casting Company, the 
latter company having been organized within the past 
year. J. L. Osgood succeeds Mr. Rippel as president of 
the Buffalo Crucible Casting Company. It is probable 
that Mr. Rippel will establish a business of his own in 
Buffalo. 

R. W. Simpson has resigned as superintendent of the 
Bessemer Rolling Mills of the Tennessee Coal; Iron & 
Railroad Company at Bessemer, Ala. 

Charles J. Mesta, vice-president of the Mesta Machine 
Company, Pittsburgh, was recently elected to represent 
his district in the next Pennsylvania State Legislature. 
On the completion of his college work, Mr. Mesta became 
associated with the Leechburg Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, where he served through the regular apprenticeship 
course. After several years on erection and in the 
draughting department, he became superintendent of that 
company’s plant, which position he held for five years. 
During this period he was a member of the Council of 
Leechburg. On the consolidation of the Mesta Machine 
Company with the Robinson-Rea Mfg. Company, Mr. 
Mesta was made vice-president. 

Commerzienrath Oswald, the head of the firm of Car] 
Spaeter, of Coblenz, Germany, and president of the Rom- 
bach Works, has just sailed for home after a brief tour 
through the steel making districts of this country. 


Robert McF. Doble, of Colorado Springs, formerly of 
San Francisco, has been retained as consulting and super- 
vising engineer by Curtis & Hine, general managers of 
the recently organized Central Colorado Power Company, 
in the development of large hydro-electric power projects 
on the Grand River, Colorado. 

L. A. Wyman has accepted a position in the sales de- 
partment of the Dayton Pneumatic Tool Company, with 

- headquarters at Dayton, Ohio. 

Everett B. Webster has resigned the presidency of the 
National Steel & Wire Company, whose main office is at 
114 Liberty street, New York. He has been succeeded 
by LeRoy Clark, formerly president of one of the subsidi- 
ary companies and assistant treasurer of the National 
Company. Mr. Webster retains his membership on the 
Board of Directors and continues as chairman of that 
body. 

Samuel Gompers was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor November 24, at Minneapolis, for 
the twenty-fifth time in the 26 years the federation has 
been in existence. There was no opposing candidate. 


J. H. Plummer, president of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company, Sydney, N. S., has returned from a European 
trip. 

Wiliam H. Love, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company since 1899, 
will remove to New York January 1, taking the position 
of general sales manager of the company, with offices at 
42 Broadway. The Chicago office will be maintained, and 
Mr. Love expects to spend a considerable portion of his 
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time there. He is succeeded as manager of the Chicago 
office by Grant Beebe. 

Isaac A. Brown, for 12 years general labor foreman 
and superintendent of transportation at the Ohio Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, has resigned to become 
general foreman of the transportation department of the 
new plant to be erected by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company at Aliquippa, Pa., which will embrace four blast 
furnaces, open hearth steel works, blooming mill and 
coke ovens. This new plant will be known as the Ali- 
quippa Department of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany. 

Charles W. Hill, engineer and contractor, Birmingham, 
Ala., has arranged with the Walsh & Weidner Boiler Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., to manage its business in Birm- 
ingham and tributary territory. He has removed his of- 
fices from the Title Guarantee Building to the Woodward 
Building, and in the new location will also continue bis 
business as consulting engineer. 

John Price Wetherill, Jr., president of the Wetherill 
Pneumatic Casting Company, Philadelphia, was severely 
burned November 22 by the explosion of a mold in the 
foundry. 

H. O. Russ, in charge of the Boston office of the Phe- 
nix Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will be succeeded 
January 1 by William H. Allen, Jr. 

——>+o— 


The Steel Club Organized. 


At a meeting and banquet of nearly 200 representa- 
tives and employees of the 13 constituent companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation, located in the Chi- 
eago District, held at the Auditorium Annex, Chicago, 
November 20, the Steel Club was organized. Its object 
is to promote friendly relations between its members 
and to secure a closer affiliation between the men in the 
service of the corporation and its subsidiary companies. 
Monthly meetings are to be held, which will be preceded 
by a dinner, and it is the present intention to have rep- 
resentatives of the different companies give talks on 
the manufacture and sale of their products in order that 
those connected with the several subsidiaries may fa- 
miliarize themselves more thoroughly with the affairs 
of the other companies. 

The club is the outgrowth of the Illinois Steel Club 
organized a year ago, and which was limited in member- 
ship to those connected with the Illinois Steel Company. 
According to the constitution and by-laws admission to 
membership is by invitation only. Officers and directors 
were elected as follows: Frank Baackes, general sales 
agent American Steel & Wire Company, president; F. 
T. Bentley, traffic manager Illinois Steel Company, vice- 
president; J. P. Walker, assistant secretary Lllinois 
Steel Company, secretary; F. T. Llewellyn, Western man- 
ager American Bridge Company, treasurer; directors to 
serve two years—P. W. O’Brien, D. A. Merriman, R. 
U. Campbell, B. F. Afflick, T. C. Gedge, S. P. McGough; 
directors to serve one year—W. H. Eaton, F. E. Learned, 
H. S. Raymond, W. B. Field and A. B. Newmann. The 
Steel Club Committee which had the meeting and ban- 
quet in charge was made up as follows: M. N. Billings 
chairman; B. F. Affleck, A. B. Eddy, &. S. Hyman, F. 
Blanchard, B. H. Rader, J. N. Moylan, J. M. Thomas, 
L. Johnson, J. W. Meeker, E. A. Smith, A. E. Reichman, 
S. J. Cotesworth, F. L. Koontz, H. R. Cammack, C. H. 
Kenzell, L. T. Lott, R. I. Capers, H. T. Bennett, A. N. 


Hobart. 
—_—_9+-e—___—_—_. 


The Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has practically completed at Barberton, Ohio, 
a steel and brick foundry building 160 x 360 ft., for 
malleable castings, equipped with two 35-ton air furnaces 
and 80 air driven molding machines. Sufficient screw 
cutting capacity has already been provided. Proper 
trackage for hauling material and fuel will surround the 
building, the intention being to carry all raw material 
under cover. It is expected to start the furnaces in De- 
cember. This completes the company’s series of foun- 
dries and gives it the following capacities: Gray iron 
finished, 40 tons daily; brass, 4 tons daily; malleable 
iron, 25 tons daily. 
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An Export Tax on Mexican Dollars. 


DuRaANnGo, November 21, 1906.—Under instructions 
from the Executive, a bill introduced in Congress by Min- 
ister Limantour has been approved by the lawmaking 
body, the object of the measure being to prevent a possible 
monetary stringency, which might follow heavy exporta- 
tions of Mexican pesos, consequent upon the steady ad- 
vance in the price of silver. The measure provides that 
the exportation of Mexican silver money made in quanti- 
ties of more than 10 pesos, will, from the promulgation 
of this law, be subject to a duty of 10 per cent. upon the 
legal value of the money exported, unless there be shown 
to the export customs house, at the latest within 30 days 
after the date of exportation a certificate from the BPx- 
change and Currency Commission that there has been de- 
livered to.the latter for coinage, gold in bars, not of 
native production, or in foreign moneys, which shall fulfill 
the conditions laid down by article two of the decree of 
December 22, 1905, for a value equivalent to the sum ex- 
ported, at the rate of 75 centigrams of pure gold per peso. 


Railroad Concessions and Construction, 


A company has recently been organized in Maine with 
the object of building a railroad from the City of Mexico 
to Merida, the capital of the State of Yucatan. The offi- 
cers of the company are: W. G. Seaver, president; W. S. 
Carter and W. J. Allen, vice-presidents; R. E. Briggs, 
chief engineer; Santiago Mendeza, consulting engineer, 
and R. C. Fraser, 10 Wall street, New York, secretary 
and purchasing agent. The company is capitalized at $1,- 
000,000, which will be increased as construction proceeds. 
A subsidy from the Government, which is said to view 
the project with favor, is expected. The railroad will run, 
as it at present proposes, from the capital to Pueblo, thence 
to Oaxaca, the capital of the State of the same name, toa 
junction with the Vera Cruz & Pacific and the National 
Tehuantepec Railroads, at Santa Lucrecia, and through 
the States of Chiapas, Tabasco and Campeche to the ter- 
minal point in Merida. The distance to be covered is 
about 1300 miles. The project is as yet in the stage of 
promotion, but the persons interested are vigorously at 
work with a view to raise the necessary capital for carry- 
ing it to success. The title of the company is the Mexico, 
Oaxaca & Yucatan. 

The Mexican National Railway Company intends to 
substitute 85-lb. rails for the 70-lb. rails on its main line, 
and will at once begin to make the change between Mon- 
terey and Venegas, and will also make the line between 
Acambaro and Gonzalez standard gauge. 

Walter C. Palmer has been granted a concession for 
a line of railroad from Chalchihuites, in the State of 
Zacatecas, to the city of Durango, or other point on the 
Mexican International, near thereto. Surveys are to be 
begun within 12 months, and at least 20 km. of the line 
must be completed in two years, and the entire line 
within six years. A deposit of $15,000 has been made 
by the concessionaire as a guarantee. 

A concession has been obtained by A. H. McKay, rep- 
resenting the Rio Yaqui & Pacific Railway Company, for 
the construction of a line from some point on the Naco 
& Cananea Railway to Ymuris, a station on the Sonora 
Railway. The construction must be finished within 18 
months. 

Industrial Notes, 


Considerable interest has been aroused in mining 
circles by the reported discovery of extensive deposits 
of tin bearing ore in the State of Aguascalientes. It is 
said that samples taken to the capital “show the de- 
posits to be rich in metal,” and that “in several places 
small kidneys of pure metal were found.” The report 
of a prospector continues: “The ore is not only in veins 
in which kidneys are found, but the gangue matter sur- 
rounding is impregnated with the metal, a peculiar for- 
mation.” 

Imports of foreign merchandise the first month of the 
current fiscal year were valued at $14,972,975.91, against 
$12,538,688.59 in July, 1905, an increase of $2,434,287.36. 
Goods in the lines represented by The Iron Age figure 
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in the total first given as follows: Machinery, apparatus, 
&c., $1,824.080.21; vehicles, $367,248.52; arms and explo- 
sives, $289,025.21; miscellaneous, $702,145,56. The 
values are in Mexican currency. In the same month, in 
addition to the precious metals, the exports included the 
following: 


IN ig i656 Ui ag bee poe ho Ea 408 64 Ween eeedys $108,265.00 
CROE Biae Savc ci ness Ci vecthabeeevseetnawhow es 2,397,325.00 
PONE hd 5 oi cash on dee cwdveds Cie pede 4,800.00 
OS OE OE HE ee a Se eee ey ee 379,041.56 
ie Ce ee ek ie eS ieee ee ee 156,736.12 
Other mineral products..........ccccccgecccccvece 964,022.38 


The Mexican Light & Power Company, Limited, of 
the capital, is pushing the sale of electric heating stoves 
by means of attractive advertisements in the local press. 
Cost of current for these heaters is quoted at 1 centavo 
the hectowatt. 

The death is reported of Paul Bergner of the City of 
Mexico, head of the firm which acted as local represen- 
tative of the Krupp Works, Hssen, Germany. 

A report comes from Tepic that a large body of iron 
ore has been discovered near the Santiago River, and 
that the Governor of the Territory has secured possession 
of it. 

The American firm which some time since obtained 
a concession to establish a bicycle and automobile fac- 
tory in Mexico has been granted an extension of time 
until May next to begin work on the plant. 

A dispatch, dated Guadalajara, says: The National 
Nail Company, has moved all the nail manufacturing 
machinery of the Paulsen & Co. plant to San Luis Potosi. 
The machinery of the Mexico City plant has been also 
moved to San Luis Potosi. It was decided to concentrate 
the business at that point because of the advantageous 
freight rates that can be secured on foreign shipments: 
from that city to all parts of the Republic. Ernest Paul- 
sen, head of Paulsen & Co., is president of the National 
Nail Company; Emilio Elcoro of Mexico City is vice- 
president and treasurer, and Enrique Deutz of San Luis 
Potosi is secretary. The present capacity of the plant in 
San Luis Potosi is 200,000 kilos of wire nails monthly. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Mexi- 
ean Car & Foundry Company the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Isaac M. Hutchison, presi- 
dent and general manager; Pablo Martinez del Rio, vice- 
president; R. J. Gross, secretary; Juan Meneses, as- 
sistant secretary; H. N. Cook, treasurer; M. W. Ferris, 
assistant treasurer. Directors: Isaac M. Hutchison, 
Pablo Martinez del Rio, A. J. Braniff, R. J. Gross and 
M, W. Ferris. 

It is reported that both the Mexican Railway Com- 
pany and the Interoceanic, the latter a part of the Na- 
tional system, will substitute crude oil for coal under 
their locomotive boilers, and that the fuel will be sup- 
plied by the Pearson Company, which is said to have a 
number of producing wells at Minatitlan, where it in- 
tends to establish a refinery. 

According to reports from the city of Guadalajara 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company has decided to 
make that point the headquarters of the system in Mex- 
ico, and will establish general offices and shops there. 

A new coal exploring company, with the title of the 
Compania Nacional Exploradora de Carbon y Coke, 8. 
A., has been formed in the City of Mexico, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, and the following Board of Direc- 
tors: Francisco Madera, president; Manuel G. Guerra, 
Antonio V. Hernandez, Manuel Afoas and Maurice Ull- 
mann. 

The principal railroad systems, notwithstanding great 
accretions to their rolling stock, still suffer from a short- 
age of cars to move the continued increase of freight 


traffic. J. J. De 
+e — 


The making of seamless steel tubing is to be started 
in Italy. William Voysey of Greenville, Pa., an expert 
in the manufacture of steel tubing, is shortly to go to 
Italy to install and place in operation the piercing and 
rolling plants for making this product. It will be his 
fourth trip across the Atlantic Ocean for the purpose of 
installing seamless steel tubing plants in Europe. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Shenandoah Steel Wire Company, Buffalo, N. Y., which 
is building a new wire mill, has placed an order with Humphrey 
& Sons, Joliet, Ill., for the furnaces and cleaning house equip- 
ment. 


No. 3 Furnace of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, for- 
merly the old Anvil Furnace, at Pottstown, Pa., is to start on 
December 3. It has been out of blast for many years and was 
recently repaired. 

The Allentown Roiling Mills has arranged to start its No. 
2 Furnace at Allentown, Pa., which has been out of blast for 
over a year, 


«A corporation, to be known as W. H. Nicholson & Co., has 
been formed at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the manufacture of iron 
and steel. The incorporators are George Nicholson, William 
Nicholson, S. T. Nicholson and W. H. Nicholson. 


The North American Steel Company, Belington, W. Va., is 
completing the construction of a new plant for the manufacture 
of high grade planished and common steel sheets. The company 
is operating as much of the plant as is completed. 


The Kemmerer Iron & Steel Company, Scranton, Pa., which 


is building a rolling mill, has increased its capital stock 
$100,000. 


After having been in blast for over two years, the furnace of 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company at Sydney Mines, N. S., 
has been blown out for relining. The open hearth department 
closed down a few days ago and will restart as soon as the fur- 
nace is relined, probably about December 25. ‘The open hearth 
plant has turned out over 7500 tons per month. 


General Machinery. 


The Elgin Tool Works, Elgin, Ill, has been incorporated, with 
a capital of $20,000. This company has been engaged in the 
manufacture of light high grade machinery and tools for several 
years. lit was started by A. Hasselquist about five years ago, 
and the firm name was changed later to A. Hasselquist & Co., 
when a brother, H. 8S. Hasselquist, was admitted to partnership. 
Two years ago the name was changed to the Elgin Tool Works, 
and the plant was moved to larger and more commodious quar- 
ters at 22-24 River street. <A specialty is made of watch ma- 
chinery, bench millers, jigs, fixtures, dies, subpresses and sub- 
press dies and tools for the manufacture of typewriter parts 
and machinery for work requiring great accuracy. The officers 
ot the company are A. Hasselquist, president and treasurer, and 
R. A. Norling, secretary. 


The Milwaukee Trust Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will con- 
duct the affairs of the Wm. Bayley & Sons Company of that city, 
manufacturer of steam fans, blowers, exhausters and hot blast 
apparatus, pending a reorganization of the company. The working 
force has been kept intact, and while the business for a time 
longer will be conducted under a trusteeship, there is absolutely 
no danger of the business being discontinued. The reports that 
lave been circulated that the company has retired from business 
and that its affairs are to be wound up are emphatically denied. 


The Clark Gravity Engine Company has been incorporated at 
Indianapolis, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
gravity engines and other machinery. The directors are John W. 
Clark, Thomas Disher and John V. Harding. 


The Geo. A. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is building a complete plant for rerolling rails for the 
Linton Rolling Mili Company, Terre Haute, Ind. The order 
includes train and-all other necessary equipment, such as con- 
veyors, hot saws, straightening presses, &c. The output will be 
light rails, weighing from 12 to 40 lb. The plant will be com- 
pleted in January. The same company is also furnishing three 
rail conveyors for the new equipment being installed in the plant 
of the Maryland Rail Company, Cumberland, Md. Among other 
recent. contracts secured are the following: A 38-in. roll lathe 
and large shear equipped with pinch rolls for shearing sheet 
bars, for the Canada Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Morrisburg, 
Canada; 16-in, and 38-in. roll lathes, for the John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton, N. J.; 24-in. roll lathe, for the Ludlum 
Steel Company, Pompton, N. J. 


The Rogers Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Toronto, 
Ont., with a capital of $200,000, to manufacture machinery. 
The provisional directors include A. F. Rietz, A. J. Stanford, 
Kansas City, Kan., and D. EB. Dancey, Goderich, Ont. 


The Sherman Cooper Company has been incorporated at 
Toronto, Ont., with a capital of $40,000, to manufacture ma- 
chinery, tools, boats, generators, engines, &c. Among the provi- 
sional directors are W. S. Cooper, H. B. O’Dell and J. B. Howse, 
Toronto. 


The Canadian Forge Company, Ltd., Welland, Ont., the con- 
struction and equipment of whose plant is now under way and 
whose product will be forgings of all descriptions, will establish 
a special department for the manufacture of forgings for steam 
shovel and dredge work. A specialty will also be made of steam- 
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ship forgings, such as propeller shafts, built-up marine cranks, 
connecting rods, &c. The new company is an auxiliary of the 
Titusville Forge Company, Titusville, Pa., Thos. J. Dillon, for- 
merly superintendent of the latter company, being president and 
manager of the Canadian company. 


Extensive betterments are to be made at the Greenville, Pa., 
shops of the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, oper- 
ated by the United States Steel Corporation. 


The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., reports that it 
has marketed over 400 of its No. 200 geared hand blowers in the 
last 11 weeks. These figures include only the orders for the 
blower itself mounted on tripod, with piping, and its No. H H 
side and center blast tuyere, and does not include the large 
number sold attached to forges, which are made in over 15 
different styles with the Buffalo No. 200 geared hand blower 
attached. The company has on the market 16 other styles of 
blowers besides the No. 200, its latest being the Buffalo 202 
electric blacksmiths’ blower. The latter is arranged for either 
hand or electric drive. Other recent sales include the Electric 
Motor & Equipment Company, Newark, N. J., two heating and 
ventilating equipments with 100-in. fans; Roth & Englehardt, 
St. Jobnsville, N. Y., heating and ventilating equipment with 
special fan and five-section heater; the Kupferle Bros. Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., heating and ventilating equipment, includ- 
ing 90-in. fan, air washer and humidifier, centrifugal pump, 
&e.; the New York Steam Fitting Company, New York, heating 
and ventilating equipment, including 90-in. fan, heater, &c. 
Mechanical draft apparatus has been sold to the following: 
Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie Institute, Washington; the 
Merchants’ Electric Light, Heat & Power Company, York,. Pa. 


Little of interest has been issued by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road through the purchasing agent during the past week. Mate- 
rial has been ordered for the construction of the last 10 loco- 
motives on this year’s programme of locomotives to be built at 
Altoona. The programme for 1907 work at Altoona has not yet 
been issued, though it is rapidly nearing completion. Diligent 
inquiry from .authoritative sources has failed to elicit any 
knowledge of the rumored construction of a large electric power 
plant on the middle division, a short distance east of Iroquois. 
It is hardly likely that such an undertaking will be commenced, 
at least until data have been compiled from the working of the 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad, which has only just begun. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Kerr Turbine Company, Wellsville, N. Y., through its 
Philadelphia agents, B. Remmers & Sons, 328 The Bourse, has 
secured the contract for the new power plant to be installed in 
the Bennett Building, Fulton and Ann streets, New York. The 
power plant, which will consist of steam turbine generators of 
a combined capacity of 200 kw., will be made up of two 75-kw. 
Burke generators, direct connected to a 24-in, six-stage Kerr tur- 
bine, and one 50-kw. Burke generator, direct connected to an 
18-in. six-stage Kerr turbine. The Kerr Turbine Company main- 
tains a permanent exhibit in operation in the exhibition depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Bourse. 


The Walsh Governor Company has been incorporated at La- 
porte, Ind., with a capital stock of $40,000, to manufacture en- 
gines, machinery, &c. The directors are Chas. N. Walsh, Wm. N. 
Rumely and A. J. Rumely. 


The Ohio & Western Lime Company, with main offices at 
Huntington, Ind., has decided to equip its 30 plants in Ohio and 
Indiana with electrical power. Peter Martin is president. 


The Connally-McIlheran Electrical Engineering Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has secured a contract for installation of a 
complete 100-light electric plant for the Mission Ridge Clay Com- 
pany, Mission Ridge, Ga., and has a considerable number of con- 
tracts pending for generators and engines. 


The City Council of Vevay, Ind., will receive bids to Decem- 
ber 17 for furnishing boiler and engine to operate generator. 


Address the City Clerk. 


The Grote Mfg. Company, Evansville, Ind., manufacturer of 
hand and power elevators and the Grote sectional steam and 
hot water heating boilers, is now occupying premises 175 x 200 
ft., three stories. F. Grote is president and treasurer; F. W. 
Joergens, vice-president, and Wm. Hartman, secretary. 


The Gilsen Mfg. Company, Fort Washington, Wis., is to build 
a factory at Guelph, Ont., for the manufacture of gasoline en- 
gines, office chair irons and other articles of which they make 
a specialty. 

The Stroudsburg Engine Works, East Stroudsburg, Pa., has 
completed a 50-ft. addition to its plant and installed new ma- 
chinery which wil! considerably increase the capacity, enabling 
the company to produce from 8 to 10 hoisting engines a month. 
The company has employed as superintendent F. W. Frederick, 
a mechanical engineer, formerly with the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. A. Dissinger, Brother & Co., Wrightsville, Pa., manufac- 
turers of gasoline engines, are to move their plant to Columbia, 
Pa., where new buildings will be erected which will give the firm 
greatly enlarged facilities. The capital stock of $42,000 is to be 
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increased to $75,000, parties in Columbia taking the $33,000 of 
increase. The site for the new plant has not been selected. 


Foundries. 


The malleable foundry of the Grand Rapids Malleable Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which was recently destroyed by fire, is 
. being rapidly rebuiJt. Within 15 days after the plant was de- 
stroyed a force of molders resumed work, and at the present time 
there are 36 employed. It is not probable, however, that the 
entire plant will be completed before spring. 


The Saginaw Semi-Steel Works has organized at Saginaw, 
Mich., and will erect a foundry for the manufacture of semi-steel 
castings. William Crawley, formerly connected with the Bay 
City (Mich.) Industrial Works, heads the project. 


The Lorain Casting Company, Lorain, Ohio, which was re- 
cently incorporated, will erect a plant for the manufacture of 
gray iron castings, which will be in charge of H. D. Davison, who 
for many years was superintendent of the Lorain Foundry Com- 
pany. Besides Mr. Davison, Capt. R. Thew, E. M. Pierce, Or- 
ville Root and D. G. Nichols are interested. 


The Richmond Foundry & Mfg. Company, Richmond, Va., 
expects its new works to be finished and in operation by about 
January 1. 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill., have recently com- 
pleted an addition to their gray iron foundry, doubling its ca- 
pacity, and are now in a position to take in job work. Hereto- 
fore they have only had a capacity to supply the wants of their 
own factory. Their new foundry is equipped with all modern 
appliances and is particularly suited to the making of small, 
high grade castings. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has made arrange- 
ments for building a $190,000 addition to its car wheel plant at 
Mad'son, Ill., opposite St. Louis. Construction will be started 
as soon as possible, and it is expected that the annex will be 
ready for use early in the spring of next year. 


The Model Brass Foundry Company has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $5000, to manufacture cast- 


ings, tools, &c. The incorporators are F. Popp, J. Popp and 
J. Epp. 


The Wheatland, Pa., plant of the Sharon Foundry Company, 
which has been closed down for repairs in its open hearth de- 
partment, will shortly resume operations. In common with 


all other mills of the Shenango Valley, this plant is away behind 
with its orders. 


The recent fire at the foundry of the Capital Iron Works, 
Topeka, Kan., did very little damage to the cupola or other ma- 
chinery. The foundry will be rebuilt on its original plans. 


The Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va., is adding 
equipment to its Radford works, increasing the tonnage, and 
expects within the next three months to be turning out 100 tons 
of cast iron pipe per day. 


Fires. P 


The ice plant of Karnes & Lott, Carlinville, Ill., was de- 
stroyed by fire November 19, the loss being placed at $10,000. 


The leather plant of Randel & Mentz, Newark, N. J., was 
destroyed by fire last week, the loss being $10,000. 


The coal tipple of the Fairmount Coal Company, Middletown, 
W. Va., was burned November 20. The loss is placed at $10,000, 


The main building of the H. C. Thompson Clock Company, 
Bristol, Conn., was destroyed by fire November 21, together with 
its machinery. The loss was $10,000. The north building, con- 
taining presses. dies and unfinished material was saved. The 
building will be replaced at once. 


The power plant of the Clearfield Electric Light & Power 
Company, Clearfield, Pa., was wrecked by an explosion November 
25. The loss is placed at $75,000. 


The machine shop of the Robert Rom Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was partially destroyed by fire last week, the loss being 
about $25,000. 

Hardware, 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., manufacturer - 


of tools, has begun the erection of a new storehouse, three stories 


high, containing 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and of concrete and 
steel construction, 


The America Company, Momence, III., manufacturer of fishing 
reels, typewriters, sewing machines and hardware specialties, has 
gone into voluntary bankruptcy. Walter C. Libby of Danville 
has been appointed receiver. The assets are placed at $25,000. 


The Safety Door Hanger Company, Ashland, Ohio, is booking 
a large number of orders ahead for delivery in 1907. Some addi- 
tions have been made to the plant which have increased the ca- 
pacity 25 per cent. 


The Chandelier & Art Brass Works, Richmond, Ind., manu- 
facturer of the Richmond gaivanized steel stepladder, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. Many im- 
provements in the plant and enlargement of capacity are con- 
templated and will be put under way at an early date. 


The E. C. Sovereign Company, Rockford, Ill., manufacturer 
of hardware specialties, including neck yokes, tire shrinkers, 
circle posts, harness books and dressing, leather workers, &c., 
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has incorporated with $20,000 capital. The incorporators are C. 
Eugene Sovereign, Henry M. Hocking and Frank W. Frostle. 


Machinery is now being installed in the new plant of the 
E. A. Pfleuger Company, Akron, Ohio. The company expects to 
be in operation by March 1 next. The factory is a brick building, 
three stories and basement, 60 x 140 ft., equipped with 100 hp. 
boilers and engine, also electric lighting plant, making it one of 
the largest plants in the United States devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of fishing tackle. The business will be under 
the direct management of the president of the company, E. A. 
Pfleuger, who is well known to the trade through his connection 
with the fishing tackle business for the past 25 years. 

The stock of the Border Bolt & Lock Nut Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., has been transferred to a syndicate composed of Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia men, The plant will remain at Rich- 
mond, and its capacity is to be greatly increased. William Hol- 
bin of Philadelphia has been appointed general manager, and it is 
stated that the new organization has ample capital to develop 
the business. 

Wallingford Mfg. Company, Wallingford, Vt., manufacturer 
of hand farming and garden tools, grass and corn hooks, hay 
knives, &c., has made extensive improvements during the past 
summer which have more than tripled the capacity of its plant. 
The company states that it is now in excellent position to take 
care of its growing business and that it expects to turn out this 
season close to 60,000 dozen of goods. 


The New Bedford Cordage Company, New Bedford, Mass., is 
to erect a three-story mill, 86 x 102 ft. A contract has been 
placed with the New Bedford Foundry & Machine Company for 
four forming machines and a rope laying machine for rope 3 to 6 
in. in diameter. 


Smith & Post Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has recently been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 and will engage in the 
manufacture of two specialties, one being the Post cut-off saw, 
which is a circular saw for cutting bars, angles, &c., with an in- 
genious friction feed that automatically adjusts itself to the work 
and for which a patent is pending. A grinder will also be built 
for sharpening the saws used on this machine. The other spe- 
cialty will be a gyratory stone crusher, which will also be pat- 
ented. Both these specialties have been thoroughly tested. The 
officers of the company are T. L. Smith, president and treasurer ; 
C. F. Smith, vice-president, and W. J. Buckley, secretary. E. W. 
Meyer is mechanical engineer. 


The Strubler Computing Scale Company has _ incorpo- 
rated at Bikhart, Ind., with $25,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture computing scales. The directors are Chas. G. Strubler, 
Chas. B. Brodrick and others. 


The Universal Wood Mfg. Company has been incorporated in 
Connecticut to manufacture wheelbarrows and other goods at 
Hazelwood, Pa., where a factory is now under construction. 
The company states that it bas purchased the greater part of 
the machinery that will be required, and that it expects to be 
manufacturing in 90 days. The capital stock is $35,000, and 
the officers: President, A. W. Pence, Grafton, Pa.; vice-president, 
Frank M. Brown, Shelby, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, W. H. 
Cochrane, Pittsburgh. 


McGlashan, Clarke & Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., manufactur- 
ers of flatware and cutlery, both in silver and nickel silver, have 
completed their new plant. The main factory building is 70 
x 300 ft. 


Tuthill Spring Company, Chicago, Ill, has lately installed a 
new 75-hp. gas engine made by J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Com- 
pany, Beloit, Wis., which is operated with gas produced from 
anthracite pea coal and by which the company effects a consid- 
erable saving in bills for power, 

Miscellaneous. 


The Powers Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., contemplates 
the building of what is said to be the largest paper plant in the 
world. It will be located in or near Holyoke, and according to 
the announcement will be 200 x 300 ft., giving a floor area of 
240,000 sq. ft. The cost will be about $200,000. A large steam 
plant will be installed, and electric drive is under consideration, 
according to the statement made at Holyoke. 


The General Fire Extinguisher Company, Providence, R. L., 
has voted to increase its capital stock from $2,500,000 to $3,- 
500,000. The Board of Directors has authorized the sale to 
shareholders of an amount of treasury stock equal to 20 per cent. 
of their present holdings. The authorized capital stock is $5,- 
000,000. The company manufactures not only fire extinguishing 
apparatus, but carries on a general business of manufacturing 
and jobbing pipe, fittings and valves, the installation of steam 
and hot water heating, boiler connections and hydrant piping. 
The officers are: President, F. H. Maynard; vice-president, Rus- 
sell Grinnell; second vice-president, W. A. Neracher; treasurer, 
Walter S. Hackney ; secretary, Frederick W. Hartwell; directors, 
these officers and O. C. Barber, G. Gunby Jordan, Charles Baird, 
Edward Holbrook and E. O. Richards. 

The Muncie Auto Parts Company, Muncie, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. Harvey L. Hooke is 
secretary. 


The Connersville Motor Vehicle Company has incorporated at 
Connersville, Ind., with $50,000 capital stock, to make automo- 
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biles. The ‘ncorporators are John B. McFarlan, Sr., Joshua H. 
Morrison, Scott Michener, John B. McFarlan, Jr., and Chas. EB. 
J. McFarlan. 


The galvanized tank department of the J. H. Watson Com- 
pany, which was left at Crawfordsville, Ind., after the removal 
of the main factory to Kankakee, III., has been sold to M. B. Bin- 
ford and C. O. McFarland of Crawfordsville, who have reincorpo- 
rated with $20,000 capital stock under the name of the Craw- 
fordsville Tank Company. 


The Swan Rubber Company, manufacturer of mechanical rub- 
ber goods, Berlin, Conn., is to build an addition to its works, the 
dimensions of which have not been decided. A 300-hp. engine 
has been ordered. 


The new plant being erected by the Wheeling Can Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., will have a floor space of 16,000 sq. ft., and 
witli be equipped with machinery of its own manufacture. The 
company is also adding a building with a floor space of 40,000 
sq. ft., which will be used for storage purposes. 


The Long Island City Factory Company, 140 Nassau street, 
New York, is to build two four-story factory buildings at Long 
Island City, each 50 x 200 ft., which are to be rented for manu- 
facturing purposes. 


James Stanley is organizing a company at Mooreland, Ind., 
to build an automobile factory to manufacture a machine he has 
invented, which, he says, can be sold for less than $400. 


The Empire Metal Company, Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer 
of Babbitt, solder and metal alloys, has broken ground for the 
erection of a new plant on East Water street, which will be two 
stories high, 66 x 132 ft. The building will be constructed of 
brick and reinforced concrete and will be equipped with modern 
machinery. The erection of this larger plant was made necessary 
by the expansion of the business. Charles Van Wagner, Andrew 
J. Demott and Edward H. Dann are proprietors. 


Work was begun at Houston, Texas, toward the construction 
of a plant for the Petroleum Iron Works Company, Washington, 
Pa., on property recently purchased in that city. The plant will 
be equipped to manufacture oil tanks, standpipes, &c. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Standard Underground 
Cable Company will be held in Pittsburgh on January 22, 1907, 
for the purpose of voting for or against an increase in the 
capital stock. The company, which was organized in 1889. 
has twice increased its capitalization. In 1899 it was increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, and In 1902 it was increased to 
$2.000.000. The company is the largest manufacturer of in- 
sulated wire and cable in this country, and is reputed to be one 
of the largest individual users of copper in the world. M. W. 
Watson is president; J. W. Marsh, vice-president and general 
manager; F. A. Rinehart, secretary and treasurer. 


The American Car & Foundry Company has reopened its 
shops at Depew, N. Y., which have been closed several years. 


The Snyder Electric Company, Pittsburgh, will be incorpo- 
rated by C. L. Kerr, J. W. Hanley and Elliot Frederick to 
carry on an electric coutracting business. 


The Fuel Economizer Company has been incorporated at 
Jamestown, N. Y., with $5000 capital stock, to manufacture a 
smoke consuming device. The incorporators are G. A. Wood, F. 
Bauer and F. J. Hutchinson. 


The Supreme Heating Company is building a large plant at 
Welland, Ont., for the manufacture of stoves. The two largest 
buildings of the plant will be 60 x 500 ft, and 60 x 300 ft., re- 
spectively, and there will also be several smaller buildings. 


The Goderich Wheel Rigs Company, Goderich, Ont., 
erect a factory costing approximately $100,000. 


is to 


The Standard Fittings & Valve Company, recently incorpo- 
rated at Guelph; Ont., with a capital of $100,000, has pur- 
chased a site and will erect a $25,000 factory building. The 
principa! articles to be manufactured will be plumbers’ supplies 
and wrought iron pipe. The new company is the Canadian 
auxiliary of the Aird-Don Company, Troy, N. Y. 


The Dominion Radiator Company, Toronto, Ont., is about to 
erect a new factory or Dufferin street, which will double the 
capacity of its plant. The additional facilities will enable the 
company to engage in the manufacture of steam fittings on a 
large scale. 


The Auto Car Equipment Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is plan- 
ning the erection of a branch factory at Niagara Falls, Ont. 
+e 





The British Pig Iron Market.—In the week preced- 
ing November 16 the price of Cleveland pig iron warrants, 
as quoted by the British iron trade journals, went as 
low as 56s. 8d. and No. 3 Cleveland pig iron was sold by 
makers at 57s. 6d. for early delivery. Realizing by weak 
speculators caused the slight decline in warrants which 
had been at 57s. 914d. two weeks preceding. Exports of 
pig iron from the Cleveland district promise to make this 
the best November on record. The November total to the 
14th inst. was 59,730 tons, as against 55,730 tons in the 
first 14 days of October. The stock of Cleveland pig iron 
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carried by Connal & Co, was 568,814 tons on November 


15; of this amount 543,887 tons was No. 3 iron. Pro- 
ducers have very little iron in stock, probably less than 
at any time since the Durham miners’ strike in 1892. 
More hematite iron is wanted for shipment abroad, both 
to the United States and Germany, than for a long time. 
Makers ask 70s. 6d. Larger shipments of foundry iron 
are looked for, to the United States as well as to 
Germany. 


i ee 


The Yale & Towne Plan of Raising Wages. 





Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, Stamford, Conn., at a meeting of its superin- 
tendents and foremen, held last week, made announce- 
ment of an increase of wages and piece rates which is 
of much interest. The facts, as stated in the Stamford 
Advocate, are substantially as follows: 

Although the average rate of wages and the average 
rate of piece work earnings, in the Yale & Towne 
Works, are both higher to-day than at any previous 
period, the company recognizes that under present indus- 
trial conditions a review of these rates is expedient and 
that in some cases a reasonable advance may be justifiéd. 
Accordingly, the company is now engaged in a earefu! 
revision of wages and piece rates in all departments. As 
soon as this can be completed, a readjustment of these 
rates will be made, on a basis which, assuming the num- 
ber of employees to remain as at present, will probably 
involve an addition to its annual payroll of upwards of 
$75,000, additional to increases recently made which ag- 
gregate more than $45,000. 

In the distribution of this voluntary addition to the 
earnings of its employees the company will give special 
consideration to length and quality of service, and to 
individual efficiency. All piece rates, as well as all day 
rates, will be reviewed, and where necessary will be 
readjusted. In each case the rates in effect December 
1, 1905, will be taken as the base, and changes since that 
considered in connection with those now 
contemplated. The new day rates will take eftect as of 
December 1, 1906. The revision of piece rates, upward 
of 20,000 in number, will necessarily require more time, 
but it is expected that all of this work also will be com- 
pleted on or before January 1, 1907. 

The company’s intention in making this revision of 
rates is to readjust and equalize both day rates and piece 
rates in every department, and for all classes of work, in 
such manner as to place them on a basis which shall be 
just and fair to all concerned. In return the company 
will expect to receive from each and all of its employees 
honest, loyal and efficient service. The company hopes 
that the record of the coming year in quality and quan- 
tity of production and in all departments will show that 
its action in making this advance of rates has been ap- 
preciated and reciprocated. 

This revision of rates will apply to all employees in 
the works, except those paid by salary. The salary list 
will be considered separately, and individual cases wil 
be acted on currently in the usual manner. 


date will be 


insiasttiasnatiieipaieltantiins 

It is estimated that December dividends of the larger 
corporations, whose securities are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, will amount to $90,000,000. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company leads with $9,750,000, the American To- 
bacco Company is next with $4,024,245 and the United 
States Steel Corporation is third with a disbursement of 
$2,542,476 on its common stock. 


The long proposed scheme of harnessing the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi River will be undertaken at once 
with united British and German capital. Electric power 
will be supplied to the industries of Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal, including the Rand. Probably a number of 
electric railroads will get power from the same source. 





At Buffalo, N. Y., it is announced that the New York 
Securities Company, through a subsidiary corporation, 
the Economic Power & Development Company, will apply 
for a franchise to supply steam heat to the residence 
districts of the city. Three sdations are already planned. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








The Pig Iron markets are buoyant, and prices are 
advancing, both for Domestic and Foreign Irons. Some 
good sales are still being made for delivery during the 
first half of 1907, and inquiries are now appearing in 
increasing volume, and in improving character, for de- 
livery during the second half of the year, in spite of the 
present high level. The majority of sellers decline to 
commit themselves so far ahead. 

The most interesting transaction during the week has 
been the purchase by the International Harvester Com- 
pany of about 20,000 tons of Middlesbrough Iron for de- 
livery via New Orleans. It is reported that this Iron 
was sold at close to $21, ex-ship, New Orleans, the 
freight rate to Chicago being $2.09. To what extent this 
Iron will be applied to export work, with drawback of 
duty, does not appear. A short time since a cargo of 
Scotch Iron was also sold for the Chicago District, via 
New Orleans. 

Foreign Iron is coming into tidewater markets 
steadily, and in the case of Scotch makers’ brands are 
now difficult to secure for shipment prior to the middle 
of January. 

The scarcity of Bessemer Pig is very pronounced, and 
is most keenly felt in the Malleable Iron industry, where 
some large inquiries are at hand. The big steel makers 
are simply out of the market and try to worry along as 
best they may. Recently Pig Iron has been shipped from 
the Chicago plants of the Steel Corporation to works in 
the Valleys and Pittsburgh, to help out. This is revers- 
ing the movement which took place earlier in the year. 

Recent developments in the Cast Iron Pipe industry 
indicate the position of consumers of Pig Iron. Their 
customers are appearing in the markets at a surprisingly 
early date. Thus the New England water companies, 
who usually wait for placing their orders until March, 
are even now making inquiries for next season’s require- 
ments. Among the recent sales are 5000 tons to the Great 
Northern Railroad, close to 5000 tons for Norfolk, and 
3000 tons for the Brooklyn Union. The Consolidated Gas 
Company is in the market for 6000 tons. 

The Rail mills have taken only minor contracts lately. 
It is estimated that they have now on their books orders 
for 1907 delivery aggregating 2,000,000 tons. The quan- 
tity of unfilled orders to be carried over from this year 
will probably not be as large as at one time estimated, 
since the mills have been doing some very heroic work in 
the way of production during recent months. 

The advance in the price of Steel Plates of $2 per ton 
is now practically universal. 

Specifications for Bars, Wire, Sheets, Tubes and Tin 
Plate are rolling in, and the mills are under heavy pres- 
sure. Some good additional orders are being booked. 


One mill took 120 miles of 10 to 12 in. Pipe for a new gas 
line. The Burmah order does not appear to have been 
definitely placed. 

Scrap materials are in a very strong position, some 
important sales having been effected in the Pittsburgh 
District up to $20 per ton for Melting Scrap. Material 
of this character is being drawn from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to New England and the West, the attitude of 
Eastern Steel makers being adverse to the rising prices. 

The Ore situation is creating some concern, since it is 
possible that the full quantities required for the winter 
may not be brought down. The Steel Corporation has 
thus far brought down 20,400,000 tons. The programme 
ealled for 21,500,000 tons, so that 1,100,000 must still be 
earried down the lakes before the close of navigation. 
If weather proves favorable it may yet be done. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Nov.28, Nov.21, Oct.31, Nov.29, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila- 

GUE: Vases Sickie see soud $24.00 $23.75 $22.50 $18.25 
Fourldry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

BE 60nstceedeweoacdab cuss 25.00 25.00 20.50 16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 25.50 25.50 22.50 19.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 23.35 22.85 22.85 18.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 22.85 22.85 20.85 16.85 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 26.00 25.50 22.50 20.00 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 29.50 29.50 29.00 20.00 


Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 36.50 36.50 36.00 30.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 383.00 33.00 33.00 30.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 37.00 37.00 35.00 32.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 20.50 20.50 18.50 16.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 20.00 19.50 18.75 18.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 28.00 28.00 26.50 23.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 27.50 26.50 25.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheel, Chicago........ 24.00 23.00 21.50 18.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 23.00 22.50 21.50 17.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 20.00 18.50 16.75 18.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 17.50 17.50 17.00 15.25 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83% 1.831% 1.83% 1.83% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.71% 1.71% 1.71% 1.85 


Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.75 2.04% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.64% 1.64% 


Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50° 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.841%, 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 160 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.841%. 1.84% 1.84% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Angles, . Pittsburgh. ...ccccccece 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.65 1.57% 1.55 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.65 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pouad: Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 2.50 250 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.80 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.65 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.35 2.35 230 2.25 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 22.75 22.50 22.25 17.87% 
ee Tee 6.30 6.25 6.17% 6.25 
Ce Be Daa cic ctnaes aus 6.00 6.05 5.90 5.75 
SR aees Os 0 dh 06 t's cee §.8714 5.87% 5.90 5.55 
SO, Cha dewe cess epee 43.40 42.70 42.25 34.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York. 25.00 25.00 25.00 12.50 
Wie TOW DOM osc os ccc kes 45.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

S06 Th, Or WORE ics i vccc ccs $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.59 

~~ +e 
Chicago. 


FisHer Buriptne, November 28, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 
The purchase of 3500 tons of Scotch Iron by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company marks the first invasion of this 
market by foreign makers on the present rise, and the con- 
tinued deferred deliveries of domestic Pig and abnormal 
prices for immediate needs will accentuate this movement 
during the next few months. Negotiations are pending for an 
additional large tonnage, and inasmuch as the Harvester 
Company has an extensive export trade the drawback which 
will be allowed on imports places the net price of its late 
purchase at several dollars a ton below the present local 
quotations on Southern grades. This Iron will be shipped 
via New Orleans, low transportation charges being favor- 
able to this routing. Consumers generally are complaining 
of deliveries, one large interest reporting that it has 19,000 
tons due from furnaces. Notwithstanding this apparent 
shortage, spot Iron is to be had at top prices, and for this 
reason foundries are displaying a growing willingness to 
entertain propositions from foreign shippers. The shortage 
of Malleable Bessemer, according to reports, is acute, but a 
large Car Wheel interest has succeeded in purchasing 2000 
tons for December delivery at $26, Chicago. This is now the 
minimum quotation which operators are willing to entertain 
for the first quarter, and as high as $28 is asked on car lots 
in transit. For shipments the last nine months of next year 
prices are being asked on a lot of 15,000 tons, and several 
smaller inquiries for Malleable have also come out. That 
recent Finished Material advances will soon encompass al] 
commodities is indicated by the advance of $2 on Plates an- 
nounced by several more Steel companies, and a like in- 
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crease on Toe Calk and Spring Steel has been made. Ac- 
cumulated specifications have congested Western Plate mills, 
and all are likely to follow the lead of Eastern makers in 
marking up prices An order for 5000 tons of Cast Iron Pipe 
has been placed by the Great Northern Railroad, but other 
large consumers are deferring purchase of 1907 requirements 
awaiting market developments. 

Pig Iron.—Continued offerings of spot Iron and deferred 
deliveries on many low priced contracts have combined to 
arouse consumers to question the extremity of the present 
shortage. The situation is only a repetition of experi- 
ences on past bulges, and for the present may be more acute 
on account of the difficulties that hamper the operators 
owing to the lack of transportation facilities. In the South 
the shortage of cars has resulted in the piling of Iron which 
would otherwise have been shipped and applied on contracts, 
and on a recent: requisition made by a large Birmingham 
producer for more than 200 cars but 20 were supplied. With 
the advent of inclement weather the transportation problem 
will become more involved, and every effort is being made 
by consumers to accumulate smal] stocks to provide against 
further delayed shipments. Among the operators in this 
district it is the custom not to sell the entire anticipated 
output over a given period, and it is this tonnage which 
has been reserved to provide against contingencies that is 
now finding its way on the market to meet prompt require- 
ments. Many founders are endeavoring to anticipate their 
deliveries, and in many cases where the requirements have 
exceeded calculations these requests have been promptly met. 
Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron in car lots in transit is 
selling at $25.90 to $26.90, Chicago, and Northern grades 
are held on nearly the same basis. Malleable Bessemer for 
last half shipment commands $22.50 to $24, and for imme- 
diate needs $27 to $28 is asked. For shipment through the 
first quarter of the year, quotations, f.o.b. Chicago, are as 
follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal..............$26.00 to $26.50 


Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 26.00 to 26.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 25.50 to 26.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 25.50 to 26.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1......ccccccece 26.00 to 27.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 25.50 to 26.00 
a le” Oi a ee 25.40 to 25.90 
EINEEE CUE, TUR Be ewes csccvccaves 24.90 to 25.40 
Geutmeen Cole, - No. Sie vciscccpccsess 24.40 to 24.90 
Boutherm. Cole; NO. : 4s 20 cccsccccceces 23.90 to 24.40 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 25.40 to 25.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 24.90to 25.40 
Southern Gray Forge............e.6-. 22.40 to 22.90 
Southern Mottled............ecceeee+ 21.90t0O 22.40 
Malleable Bessemer..............+++- 26.00to 26.50 
DTRMENTE TOGUNOTRET. oe ccc ccc sccccese 25.30 to 25.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 27.30to 27.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 29.30 to 29.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 31.30to 31.80 


Metals.—Prices remain practically unchanged and the 
market is steady, despite the present high basis. Stocks 
generally are low and all offerings are anxiously taken. We 
quote: Casting Copper, 23%c. to 24%4c.; Lake, 24c. to 24%c., 
in car lots for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to %c. 
higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 45%4c.; small lots, 45%c.; Lead, 
Desilverized, 6.05c. to 6.15c., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 
6.75¢c. to 6.85c., for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 244c. per 100 Ib. 
higher; Spelter, 6.40c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 28'4c., and 
other grades, 26%4c. to 27%4c.; Sheet Zinc is $8 list, f.o.b. 
La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we 
quote: Copper Wire, 18%c.; Heavy Copper, 184c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 17%4c.; Copper Clips, 18c.; Red Brass, 18c.; Red 
Brass Borings, 14%c.; Yellow Brass, 13%4c.; Yellow Brass 
Borings, 12%c.; Light Brass, 11%4c.; Lead Pipe, 5.40c.; Tea 
Lead, 5c.; Zine, 5c.; Pewter, No. 1, 26c.; Tin Foil, 34c.; 
Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 

(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—We note the sale of 200 tons of 
Forging Billets at $38, f.o.b. Chicago, base, although an 
Eastern mill has sold 600 tons at considerably above this 
price. Both Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods are firm at 
$35, Pittsburgh, equivalent to $38, Chicago, and only occa- 
sional small lots can be picked up. Practically all of the 
mills are out of the market on Sheet Bars, the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company having withdrawn through the entire first 
half of next year. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany this week announced its withdrawal from the market 
on Spikes, having sold its entire output for the ensuing year. 
No important orders have been placed for Standard Section 
Rails, although an Ohio road is making inquiry for 6000 
tons for 1907 shipment. Light Rails remain unchanged in 
price, despite recent advances announced by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. Quotations are unchanged as follows: Angle 
Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; car- 
load lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 2.25c. to 2.50c., according to deliv- 
ery; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75c., base, Square Nuts, and 
2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on 
Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. 
Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, $32; 25-lb., $33; 20-lb., 
$34; 16-lb. $35; 12-Ib. $36, f.0.b. mill. Standard Sections, 
$28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 
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Structural Material.—Improved specifications are re- 
ported by all the mills and the Structural situation generally 
has greatly improved. Demands of Steel car works and for 
shipbuilding purposes are larger than ever before at this 
season of the year, and whatever falling off there has been 
in the trade of fabricators has been more than made up from 
other sources. Quotations are unchanged as follows: Beams 
and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.86%c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.8644c.; larger than 6 in. on one or 
both legs, 1.96%c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.96'4c.; 
Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.864%4c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.91%4c., 
in addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, 
punching, coping, bending and other shop work. 


Plates.—More Steel companies this week announced 
an advance of $2 a ton on both Sheared and Universal 
Plates, and the indications are that the remaining mills will 
soon follow the lead of the Eastern manufacturers with a 
similar increase in price. The Universal mills are crowded 
with work from the car companies, while on Sheared Plates 
nearly all the makers are unable to make shipments in less 
than 60 days. Quotations are revised as follows: Tank 
Plates, 44-in. and heavier, wider than 644 and up to 100 .in. 
wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%4c. to 1.8614c.; 3-16 
in., 1.8614c. to 1.9644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%4c. to 
2.0114c.; No. 9, 2.01%c. to 2.11%4c.; Flange quality, in 
widths up to 100 in., 1.8644c. to 1.96%4c.; base, for %-in. 
and heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; 
Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.8644c. to 1.96%c.; Flange 
quality, 1.9644c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
Plate, 4%4-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in., up to 60 
in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45¢e.; No. 
8 up to 60 in. wide, 2.15c. to 2.25¢e.; Flange and Head qual- 
ity, 0.25c. extra. 





Bars.—Since the advance on Steel Bars, Iron has be- 
come more uctive, and as it can still be purchased below the 
basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, a few consumers are preferring 
the latter to Steel. At Pittsubrgh sales of Steel have been 
reported at 1.65c., but nothing better than 1.60c. can be done 
in this market regardless of delivery. The output of the 
Ilinois Steel Company has been sold for practically a year, 
and deliveries on nearly all sizes of Steel are deferred for 
three months. Quotations are unchanged, as follows; Iron 
Bars, 1.71%4c. to 1.76%c.; Steel Bars, 1.76%4c., both half 
extras; Hoops, 2.1644c., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 
1.7644c., as per Steel card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.664%4c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 
2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 1.95c. 
to 2.05c., half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full 
extras. 

Sheets.—There has been practically no improvement in 
deliveries of both Black and Galvanized Sheets, and consum- 
ers are compelled to wait from 30 to 60 days. Concessions 
of $1 a ton, which prevailed immediately after the recent 
advances, have been withdrawn, the increased cost of Sheet 
Bars, as shown by the recent monthly adjustment, having 
made it unprofitable for manufacturers not controlling their 
raw material supply to shade the official prices. Quotations 
are therefore firmly maintained as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No.-10, 1.96%c.; No. 12, 2.0114c.: No. 14, 2.06%4c.; No. 16, 
2.16l4c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.51%4c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 8.5614c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.6114c.; No. 27, 2.66l4e.; 
No. 28, 2.76%4c.; No. 29, 2.86l4c.; No. 80, 2.961%4¢.; Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.71%4c.: Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.911%4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3.06%4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.2114c.; 
Nos. 25 to 26, 3.4114c.; No. 27, 3.6144c.; No. 28, 3.8114c.;: 
No. 30, 4.31%c. Sheets from store, Blue Annealed, No. 12, 
2.25c.; No. 14, 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 
18 to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75¢.; No. 26, 2.80c.; No. 
27, 2.85¢.: No. 28, 2.95c.; No. 30, 3.35c.; Galvanized from 
store, Nos. 10 to 20. 3.20c. to 3.25c.;: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.45c. 
to 3.50c.: No. 26, 3.55c. to 3.60c.: No. 27, 3.65c. to 3.85c.: 
No. 28, 4.00c.; No. 30, 4.55c. to 4.60c. 

Merchant Pipe.—Manufacturers are suffering from the 
Skelp shortage, and Pipe shipments are consequently greatly 
delayed, especially on the larger sizes. The open weather 
which continues to prevail throughout the West has per- 
mitted building operations to be carried on without interrup- 
tion, and the demands from this source have kept jobbers’ 
stocks at a low ebb. Discounts on car lots, Chicago, are 
as follows: Black Steel Pipe, 77.35, on the base sizes, %4 to 
6 in., and Galvanized, 67.35. From store in small lots Chi- 
cago jobbers quote 7414 to 75 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 
% to 6 in. Iron Pipe is held at an advance of 4 to 5 points 
above these prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—Anticipating a further advance, distrib- 
uters and consumers are buying freely, although none of the 
makers has yet indicated that higher prices would soon. be 
announced. Skelp shortage still interferes with manufac- 
turing operations, afd shipments are gradually being further 
deferred. Mill quotations are as follows on base sizes, 2% to 
5 in., in carload lots: Steel Tubes, 68.35; Iron, 55.35; Seam- 
less, 50.35; 2%4-in. and smaller and lengths over 18 ft., and 
2% in. and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store 
prices are unchanged, as follows: 
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Steel lron. Seamless. e 
1 to 1% iM... . sere reese reese 40 85 42% Pittsburgh. 
) Ee O& eR SA 50 35 85 
We oe cescocce sec eeeccee) S24 aK ooy, Park Burtp1ne, November 28, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 
hn eek deni. a Nant te 50 35 Fe Pig Iron.—Some fair sized inquiries are in the market 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany this week purchased 5000 tons of Cast Iron Pipe for 
1907 delivery from the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company. Other roads are likewise figuring on 
their next year’s requirements, although present prices are 
considered too high by some to warrant buying so far in the 
future. We quote: Water Pipe, 4-in., $36; 6, 8, 10 and 12 
in., $34.50; over 12-in., $34, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Merchant Steel.—Following the advances announced 
last week higher prices have been put into effect on Toe 
Calk and Railway Spring Steel, which are now on the basis 
of 2.31%4c. and 1.96%c., Chicago, respectively. Specifications 
for all grades of Merchant Steel show no diminution and are 
still in excess of production. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.96%c.; 
Iron Finish, up to 1% x % in., 1.91%4c.; Iron Finish, 1% x 
35 in. and larger, 1.76%4c., base; Channels for solid rubber 
Tires, % to 1 in., 2.26%c., and 1%-in. and larger, 2.16%c. ; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.01%4c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.71\4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.0644c.; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.35¢c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.31%4c.; Railway Spring, 
1.96%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 8c., and still higher 
prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 per cent. 
off in car lots and 4 per cent. in less than car lots, in base 
territory. 


Coke.—By-product operators, both in this city and Mil- 
waukee, have disposed of their entire output practically 
through the entire first half of next year, and are unable to 
accept orders for immediate shipment. Only an occasional 
ear of Connellsville Coke is to be had, although the supply 
of Virginia grades has improved in the past week. We quote 
by-product and Connellsville grades at $6.65, Chicago, and 
Virginia at $6.25. 

Old Material.—Owing to the small offerings of both 
Old Iron Rails and Axles it is extremely difficult to locate 
the market, and quotations given below are merely nominal. 
Car Wheels continue their upward march, sales having been 
made this week on the basis of $24.25, Chicago. The rail- 
road offerings of Wheels are extremely light, owing to the 
practice which prevails in the trade of returning one Old 
Wheel to the foundry for every new Wheel furnished. Nat- 
urally the number of new Wheels that are being produced is 
greatly in excess of the replacements, the car works having 
no Old Wheels to offer in exchange. The Heavy Melting 
Steel market is quiet, as both the Inland Steel and Grand 
Crossing track companies are out of the market for the 
present. Cast Scrap is active, however, as a result of in- 
creased foundry requirements, but prices are practically un- 
changed. The Chicago, St. Paul & Omaha Railroad has 
issued a list consisting of 1200 tons of material, this being 
the only offering of the week. Quotations on gross tons, 
ear lots, f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 


 § . 8 RAN ee eee $28.00 to $29.00 
Olid Steel Rails, 4.ft. and over........ 21.50 to 22.00 


Old Steel Rails, less than 4 ft........ 20.50 to 21.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

spection, 50 Ib. and under.......... 29.00 to 31.00 
Oo es A PR eee Pine Siph's 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Rt ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


BOGE Sr OUNS cicin cis ces Senda t¥ Pou $23.00 to $23.50 
CO Ns ede wn ck bsahant <eaed 27.50 to 28.00 
SE OR aa ee 23.50 to 24.00 
Re OE) eae 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 16.50 to 17.00 
RT IO, i Ce Sheek ba akechboe 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 16.00 to 16.50 
ene 2 ee Es. cal ¥0.5.0 6 rane 86 13.50 to 14.00 
i Pe ea 12.50 to 13.50 
I I ini 2 ans 000 we. acd 0nd 11.00 to 11.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turaings.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
| RS a Pe 9.00 to 9.50 
SN, MR ow ain) son 6 Web e's ewe 9.00 to 9.50 
PL en ah ai inks a alla ini aie Sm ohm cin in va tal 10.50 to 11.00 
eC - 2% «ous ay bein bcp ae make oa 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 12.50 to 13.00 
rarer = 7.50 to 18.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 14.00 to 14.50 
es Ns nos cn san mesons 18.00 to 18.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 17.00 to 17.50 
9+ 


The sales agents of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company and the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
will hold a meeting at Birmingham, Ala., beginning next 
Monday, and including trips of inspection to the various 
plants of the two companies in the Birmingham District. 


The Wabash Industrial League, Wabash, Ind., is an 
organization of the business men of the city, the chief 
object of which is to Induce factories to locate ,there. 


for Bessemer Pig for last half of next year’s delivery, and 
to keep prices within bounds and prevent a runaway market 
the prinicpal sellers are trying to arrange a price of $21, 
Valley furnace, for that delivery. It is probable that some 
tonnage will be closed on this basis within a. short time. 
For reasonably prompt delivery it is held at $22.50 to $23, 
Valley furnace, and the market is correctly represented by 
the lower price. A sale of 1000 tons for December ship- 
ment was made on the basis of $22.75, Valley furnace. Some 
very small lots for prompt shipment have sold at higher 
figures, but these small sales do not correctly represent the 
actual market. We note a sale of 3000 tons of Basic for 
first half of next year at $21.80 at furnace, and 3600 tons 
for third quarter delivery at $21. A local interest has 
bought 4500 tons of Basic for first half of the year delivery 
at $21.50, Valley furnace. There is but little doing in Foun- 
dry Iron, only a few small lots having been sold for prompt 
shipment, bringing $24.50 to $25 at furnace. We quote 
Narthern No. 2 Foundry for first quarter delivery at $23, 
Valley furnace. A sale of 1000 tons of Forge Iron for 
prompt delivery is reported at $24 at furnace, but we have 
not been able to verify this sale. Northern Forge Iron for 
first half of the year delivery is held at about $22, Valley 
furnace. 


Steel.—Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets seem to be 
getting scarcer than ever, and bring for prompt delivery 
practically any price that sellers care to ask. We quote Bes- 
semer Billets at $29.50 to $30, and Open Hearth $32 to 
$32.50, Pittsburgh; Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths 
$29.50 to $30, with 50c. a ton advance for Cut Bars. 


(By Mail.) 


New business in all kinds of Finished Iron and Steel 
continues to be received by the mills in enormously heavy 
volume, and the chief trouble in the whole market is to get 
deliveries of material. There is probably not a single con- 
cern in the Iron and Steel business to-day that is not over- 
sold on nearly everything it makes and is back on deliveries. 
How long the present condition is going to continue is a 
question, but it seems absolutely assured for the first six 
months of the year at least. Local makers of Plates have 
followed the action of the Eastern mills in advancing prices 
$2 a ton, and the minimum of the market is now 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh. There has not been much Pig Iron sold the past 
week, but there is a fair amount of inquiry, consumers hay- 
ing trouble in placing contracts with any promise of deliv- 
eries. There would be no trouble in disposing of Bessemer 
and Basic Iron for prompt delivery at $22.50, Pittsburgh, 
but it is a question where sellers could be found that would 
accept this price. Small lots of Bessemer for prompt de- 
livery have sold at a higher figure. The scarcity in supply 
of Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets seems to be getting 
worse, and it is probable that Bessemer Billets for prompt 
delivery would bring upward of $30, and Open Hearth $32, 
Pittsburgh. ‘The efforts of the large interests are still being 
concentrated in trying to hold prices in check and prevent a 
runaway market. With the demand for everything much 
heavier than the actual supply, it looks a little dubious 
whether this can be done, It is recognized that on some 
lines prices are already too high to maintain a healthful 
condition, but these have been brought about by the extra- 
ordinary demand for practically all kinds of Iron and Steel, 
which is simply beyond the capacity of the mills. 


Ferromanganese.—The market continues very strong, 
and there is a good deal of inquiry, particularly for prompt 
delivery. We quote 80 per cent. Ferro for prompt delivery 
at $85 to $87.50, and for forward delivery at $80 to $82.50, 
Pittsburgh. : 


Wire Rods.—Prices on Wire Rods are practically any- 
thing that sellers care to ask, as they are very scarce. We 
quote Bessemer Rods at $37, and Open Hearth at $38, Pitts- 
burgh, but it is probable that even higher prices would be 
paid by consumers if sellers would agree to make reasonably 
prompt shipment. The Pittsburgh Steel Company and the 
American Steel & Wire Company are the principal produ- 
cers of Wire Rods, but neither has sold any Rods in the open 
market to speak of for a long time. 


Muck Bar.—The market continues strong, the demand 
being active and the supply limited. It is probable that best 
grades of Muck Bar, made from all Pig Iron, would bring 
about $37, while Bar made from part Scrap is held at $34 
and higher. 

Skelp.—There is some inquiry for Skelp, but consumers 
find great trouble in placing orders with mills that can make 
deliveries wanted, as practically all makers have their out- 
put sold up for several months. Prices are firm, and we 
quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Sheared Steel 
Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75¢.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80e. ; 
Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, these prices 
depending on widths and gauges. 
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Steel Rails.—Orders for Rails for 1907 delivery have 
been active the past week, the Carnegie Steel Company 
entering contracts for nearly 60,000 tons, among which was 
5000 tons for the Texas & Pacific. The demand for Light 
Rails is not as active as it was, many buyers having cov- 
ered their requirements before the recent advance in prices 
was made. The Carnegie Company is sold up on both 
Standard and Light Rails for some months into next year. 
We quote Light Rails as follows: 20 to 45 lb., $32; 16-lb., 
$33, and 12-lb., $34, at mill. Standard Sections remain at 
$28, at mill. 


Structural Material.—The advance of $2 a ton in 
prices of Steel Bars and Plates is taken by the trade as 
foreshadowing a similar advance in prices of Structural 
Steel, and for this reason the demand the past week or 
two has been unusually heavy, the large trade which carries 
heavy stocks desiring to contract before prices are advanced. 
A tremendous amount of work is in sight, but much of this 
will not come up before next year, While the Structural 
mills are not actually in need of specifications, it is a fact 
that orders have not been as plentiful as in the summer and 
early fall. Prices are firm and we quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15-in., 1.70¢c.; over 15-in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 
% in. thick up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 
1.80c.; Zees, 3-in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-in. and larger, 
1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and 
Tees under 3-in. are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open 
Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar 
card. 


Plates.—The situation in Plates has reached that stage 
where large interests like the Carnegie Steel Company, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company and others are so congested with 
tonnage that they have decided that on any more orders 
they may conclude to accept, and on which deliveries are 
specified, prices will be on the basis of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, 
or an advance of $2 a ton over quotations heretofore made 
by them. Some of the Eastern mills took the initiative 
some weeks ago and independently advanced prices on Plates 
$2 a ton, and this action has now been followed by local 
makers. The engagements of the Carnegie Steel Company 
on Plates with the Steel car interests, the lake boat build- 
ers and other consumers are so heavy that this company 
is practically sold up on all the Plates it can make in the 
first half of 1907. Other Plate mills are about as badly 
congested with tonnage, and with the higher prices of labor, 
Pig Iron and Steel, this advance of $2 a ton in Plates is 
a natural result. We have advanced our prices $2 a ton and 
now quote: Tank Plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
in width, 1.70c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this 


price are as follows: 
Extra per 


100 lb. 

Gauges lighter than %4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 
Plates on thin edges.........ceecccccecseces $0.10 
Gauges Nos. 7 and 8......---eeeeeeeceenecces ‘ 15 
OS Pereira er 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 Im... ... ccc eeceeeecceess 05 
Plates over 110 to 115 Im... ... cc eer cccvccvees 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 Im... .... cee er ee ecceeecs 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 im...... cc ccvccvcccecces 25 
Plates over 125 to 130 Im... .. ccc cccceccccece 50 
Piste GUE TSO Ts sic cw cc cht eee ewescwccceces 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 In.)......... 10 
Complete Circles.........cceccccceeecccssecers .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates...... ececeevcess 10 
“A, B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. .20 
Still Bottom Steel... .... cc rcccccesesecevsocece 30 
TERNS TOON a obec bs Keer eee bececsestovcnces .40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 


Terms.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per ceut. per 
annum and for-a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacife Coast base %1.6%¢.. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freic! to destinarien added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes i4 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or 
Bridge quality. 


Sheets.—The demand for both Black and Galvanized 
Sheets is not as active as it was, but the mills rather wel- 
come this as it will give them a chance to catch up on de- 
liveries on which they are anywhere from four weeks to 
three months or longer behind. Stocks held by jobbers are 
light and they find trouble in keeping anything like a full 
assortment of gauges and sizes. We are advised that some 
mills continue to ask premiums of at least $1 a ton for 
reasonably prompt deliveries. We quote: Blue Annealed 
Sheets, No. 10 gauge and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.85¢.:. Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.35c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.45¢c.: No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 
2.75¢.; No. 30, 2.85¢c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as fol- 
loves: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.55¢e.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.65c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.75¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.90c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
3.05¢.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.25c.; No. 27, 3.45c. ; No. 28, 3.65c. ; 
No. 29, 3.90c., and No. 20, 4.15c. We quote No. 28 Gauge 
Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.15 per square for 2-in. cor- 
rugations. These prices are for carload lots, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots from store. 
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Hoops and Bands.—-A moderate tonnage of new busi- 
ness is being placed, but the mills are running mostly on 
contracts entered before the recent advance in prices, being 
filled up with orders for some months. ‘The market is firm 
and we quote: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for all purposes 
at 1.60¢., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. These 
prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff 
rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton being 
charged for less than carloads. 


Tin Plate.—Some heavy orders for Bright Plate from 
the Canning interests have been placed in the last week or 
two, deliveries in some cases extending into third quarter 
of next year. <All the mills have an enormous tonnage on 
their books for delivery through the first half of next year, 
and also for delivery into third quarter. The continued high 
prices on Tin Bars and their scarcity, together with the fact 
chat Pig Tin is selling above 48c., are reasons put forth by 
some in the trade for the belief that another advance in 
prices of Tin Plate may possibly be made in the near future. 
The market is strong and we are advised that some orders 
for Tin Plate for prompt delivery have been taken at a 
slight premium over official prices. We quote $3.90 per base 
box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 
days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which price 
a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carload and larger lots. 





Railroad Spikes.—Some of the leading railroads are in 
the market to place contracts for their entire supply for 
next year, and a heavy tonnage is under negotiation. All 
the leading makers of Spikes are sold up for some months, 
and Spikes for prompt delivery are hard to obtain and bring 
heavy premiums. We_continue to quote on contracts for 
indefinite delivery from $2.40 to $2.50 per 100 Ib., while 
for specified delivery $2.75 and higher is being frequently 
paid. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—New business in both Iron and 
Steel Bars is heavy, while specifications on contracts coa- 
tinue to come in freely, and the mills are not able to catch 
up on deliveries to any extent. Some consumers who usually 
contract ahead at this season of the year are now in doubt as 
to whether it is policy to do so, especially on Iron Bars, on 
account of the high prices ruling. It is not unlikely that 
some consumers of Iron Bars may go back to Steel, as they 
can be obtained at about $4 a ton less than Iron Bars. Local 
makers of Iron Bars continue to quote at 1.80c. to 1.S5c., 
Pittsburgh, but we are advised that some of the Eastern 
mills are offering Iron Bars in this market at slightly less 
than these prices. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c. to 1.70c., 
base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, depending on deliveries. 
Iron Bars are 1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh, and the market is 
very strong. 


Spelter.—There was a sharp decline in prices of Spelter 
last week, the market having gone off materially. We now 
quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 6.20c., St. Louis, 
equal to 6.32%4c., Pittsburgh. 


Pipes and Tubes.—Some heavy contracts for large 
Pipe for gas lines have been placed the past week and a 
heavy tonnage of similar business is pending, but is not far 
enough along for publication. One outside mill has taken 
a contract for 120 miles of 10 and 12 In. Pipe for a gas 
line, while another mill has taken about 3500 tons of large 
sizes of Pipe for similar purposes. Nothing has been done 
as yet with the inquiry of the Burmah Oil Company for 
270 miles or 10-in. Pipe for Burmah, India. This inquiry 
was for Iron Pipe, but none of the mills are in position to 
make it, and if the order is placed it will probably be for 
Steel Pipe. Reports are that the J. M. Guffey Petroleum 
Company will build a Pipe line from Indian Territory to 
Texas, and if this project goes through it means upward 
of 500 miles of 6 to 8 in. Pipe. The demand for Merchant 
l’ipe from the general trade continues enormously heavy and 
the mills are congested with tonnage. The extreme dis- 
count on Merchant sizes of Steel Pipe is now 79 and 5 per 
cent. off to the large trade. The official discounts, which 
are shaded one point or more to the large trade, are as 
follows : 

Merchant Pipe. 








7s ——Jobbers, carloads. ~~ 
Steel. Iron. 
Black Galv. Black. Galv. 
y 4 he te % 
ie Uv cidinnvacdme 7 54 65.5 49.5 
SOM ecre vo nsueueaeaes 72 58 65.5 57.5 
eee 74 62 73.5 63.5 
OOS ae ee 78 68 73.5 p.5 
Re ons cae Ge 49 73 58 69 o4 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
Se eee 63 51 58.5 46.5 
a Fe 70 58 65. 53.5 
CT Minden can ean.¥s 66 54 61.5 48.5 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
Be CS Thilic wicadc keene 48 53.5 42.5 


Boiler Tubes.—During the week some heavy orders for 
Locomotive Tubes were placed by several of the leading 
railroads, who covered their requirements for practically 
all of next year. A good deal of tonnage is in sight, some 
of the large consumers evidently believing that it is perfectly 
safe to contract ahead at present prices. The demand for 
Merchant Tubes is fairly active and specifications on con- 
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tracts are coming in freely. Official discounts are being 
firmly held and are as follows: 


Boiler T'ubes, 


Iron Steel. 
Se nn ks connec spas rahe anal 45 50 
SRORMEITEN, 26sec sts dna Nh eabeaee es 45 62 
OE ee Poe re 50 64 
A I oo kn, writ nine him ammene Warn  aae 57 70 
a0 6.5.6.9\p pad k 9 oS ene eee aoe 45 62 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—It is commencing to look like 
a runaway market on Scrap, and prices have again sharply 
advanced. Those having Scrap to sell find no difficulty what- 
ever in disposing of it, and in most cases at the highest 
prices they have obtained in a long time. We are advised 
that some huge sales of Scrap, particularly Heavy Steel and 
Wrought Iron Scrap, were made the past week. We have 
advanced prices on nearly all kinds of Scrap from 50c. to $1 
a ton, and now quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Heavy 
Steel Melting Scrap, $20 to $20.50; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$21.75 to $22; No. 2 Wrought Scrap, $19 to $19.50; Old 
Steel Rails, short pieces, 6 ft. and under, for Open Hearth 
purposes, $20 to $20.50; Old Steel Rails, Rerollers, $22.50 
to $23; Wrought Turnings, $24 to $24.50; Low Phosphorus 
Melting Stock, $25 to $25.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $18.25 
to $18.50; Cast Iron Borings, $13 to $13.25; Old Car Wheels, 
$25; Iron Axles, $32 to $33; Steel Axles, $24 to $24.50; No. 
1 Cast Scrap, $20 to $20.50; Railroad Malleable, $19 to 
$19.50; Grate Bars, $15.50, and Stove Plate, $16.50. 


Coke.—The supply of Coke is getting tighter, and prices 
are higher. Connellsville Furnace Coke for prompt ship- 
ment has sold at $3.50 to $3.60, at oven, and for delivery over 
first half of next year from $3.10 to $3.25 has been paid. 
Best grades of 72-hr. Connellsville Foundry Coke have sold 
at $4.25 to $4.50 a ton, at oven. The output of Coke con- 
tinues enormously heavy, the Upper and Lower Connells- 
ville regions having made last week a little over 400,000 tons. 


-—_+e—- 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 25, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—The past week has been a comparatively 
quiet one. Inquiries for spot Iron have subsided to a con- 
siderable extent and sales for next year have been almost 
exclusively for second quarter, with a few unimportant 
contracts extending through the third quarter. The market 
continues firm and the increased production has as yet 
had no effect on prices. While some of the producers are 
still bullish in their talk, the larger interests are opposed 
to a further advance and are endeavoring to hold the price 
for second quarter delivery at around $19. The transpor- 
tation question is the one absorbing topic this week. Here- 
tofore the foundries in the district have had but little cause 
for complaint, as owing to their close proximity to the fur- 
naces they have received their Iron in open and “bad 
order” cars which were unsafe for long hauls, thus en- 
abling them at all times to secure a steady supply of raw 
material. The situation has, however, been gradually grow- 
ing worse for several weeks, and the yards of almost every 
road entering Birmingham are blocked with loaded cars 
which they are unable to move owing to insufficient motive 
power. It frequently requires from two to three weeks to 
get a shipment of Iron from the furnaces less than 5 miles 
distant, and several Ore mines have been forced to close 
down this week owing to inability to secure Coal due to 
congestion of railroad yards. In the meantime larger stocks 
of Iron are accumulating on the furnace yards, while cus- 
tomers all over the country are clamoring for shipment on 
contracts. Railroad officials refrain from making any prom- 
ises whatever, admitting that the business offered is more 
than they can possibly handle and intimating that the 
situation may be expected to grow worse instead of im- 
prove as the winter approaches, To make matters worse, it 
is now proposed to advance the rate of freight on Pig and 
manufactured Iron 25c. per ton, effective February 1, to 
all points east and north of the Ohio and west of the 
Mississippi River. This suggestion is meeting with strenu- 
ous opposition among the manufacturers here and every in- 
fluence will be brought to bear to prevent its adoption. 


‘Cast Iron Pipe.—Very little is doing in the way of 
orders for Pipe just now. The foundries are not anxious 
to enter new business at present prices, and the buyers 
hope that something will transpire to reduce rather than 
advance the price and are consequently not very persistent. 
All the manufacturers here have plenty of orders to run 
them for the first few months of next year and are not in- 
clined to take on any more at the present time unless it be 
giltedged, as the demand in the South next year will be 
the greatest in its history and this will naturally come to 
the foundries in this district. One Southern city will con- 
tract for 39,000 tons in January. Prices on Water Pipe 
remain unchanged and are approximately as follows, f.0.b. 
ears here: 4 to 6 in., $33; 8 to 12 in., $32; over 12 in., 
$29, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—The demand continues strong And there 
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is ready sale for all grades. Prices are firm; with dealers’ 
quotations approximately as follows per gross ton here: 


et EE MENG Os o's cd antos keane ates $21.50 to $22.00 
NS 3 cy i's ab 00's ae. 04 RA KH S 19.00 to 19.50 


ee CL DU Vowaw sevens bed Rees 16.50 to 17.50 
ek Se is vib hile ese cso weh 18.50 to 19.50 
No. 1 Relirosd Wreugmt.....csccccrs 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 3 Bafiroad Wrought.........ee0. 15.50 to 16.00 
Pe OB) Re 15.50 to 16.00 
Wo. 2 Country Wrought... .........see- 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 13.00 to 13.50 
SED ocak e 6s soncdsceens 13.00 to 13.50 
2 NPR Ra eee 14.00 to 14.50 
ee See 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 11.00 to 11.50 
EP er er ee Pee 8.00 to 8.50 
— > Oo 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, November 27, 1906. 

Iron Ore.—A week ago the statement was made that 
some charters had been closed for the delivery of Ore in 
the season of 1907. Those who closed the contracts were 
mostly small shippers, who were somewhat fearful that 
there might not be sufficient tonnage to go round next year. 
The larger shippers are taking the stand that there will be 
abundant tonnage for all purposes, even without the enor- 
mous increase in carrying capacity, which is to be added to 
the lake fleét during the winter and spring, and further that 
there will be no change in the carrying charges for next year. 
Some Ore, to be delivered red at other points than the lower 
lakes, has been sold f.o.b. upper lake docks at the ruling 
price on Ore less the last season rate of freight or 75c. from 
the head of the lakes to Lake Erie. It is apparent now that 
the railroads in the Northwest are shutting down on the 
transportation of Ore to the lake docks, and this is having 
the result of lessening the movement of Ore down the lakes. 
The check in the movement, however, did not come until it 
was virtually assured that the total November shipments 
would reach 4,000,000 tons, assuring 38,000,000 tons for the 
season. 


Pig Iron.—The car shortage in this territory has reached 
a most aggravated stage and is now a vital influence in the 
Pig Iron trade. It has been apparent that there has been 
some justice in the complaints of other shippers that the 
railroads have discriminated in the matter of car supply 
in favor of the Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Finished Material 
trades, since the railroads depend upon those commodities 
and their rapid’ movement for an improvement of the car 
supply. ‘The Pig Iron industry is being crippled to a certain 
extent by the car supply, especially as pertains to the move- 
ment of Southern Iron into this territory. The furnaces 
here have sold up so far ahead that consumers have been 
compelled to rely more than ever upon the supply of Iron 
coming from the South. Furnaces have some stocks there 
from which sales have been made, but the car shortage 
delays deliveries to an exasperating extent. This prac- 
tically precludes the possibility of further sales for spot 
shipment or first quarter delivery. The Southern furnaces 
are selling on the basis of $19, Birmingham, for No. 2 for 
second quarter delivery, but refuse to quote on material 
for the last half of next year. Northern No. 2 for spot ship- 
ment is selling on the basis of $25 to $26 at the furnace, and 
while there is very little left for sale for first half deliv- 
ery, the prices hold about the same for that period. There 
is a good deal of buying for second half. While it cannot 
be said that there is any large percentage of this material 
sold for second half delivery, it is nevertheless apparent 
that a good block of business has been closed. The price 
is about $22, Valley Furnace, although some higher prices 
have been paid and some furnaces are holding for $23. One 
sale of 8 per cent. Silicon Iron has been reported at $32, 
southern Ohio Furnace, being extremely scarce. Further 
buying of Basic and Bessemer for second half delivery is 
reported at $22, Valley Furnace, spot material being worth 
about $25 to $26, and the same applying on first half de- 
livery. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Due, very largely, to the in- 
creased price of Scrap and the strong demand for the finished 
product, the price of Bar Iron is higher. In fact, the prices 
recently quoted are said to have left little or no profit for 
the producer, in view of the high prices prevailing for the 
raw material. Bar Iron is now selling here on the basis 
of 1.80c. Pittsburgh, with some mills holding for even higher 
prices. The mills generally are unable to make prompt ship- 
ment, although their condition varies greatly in this partic- 
ular. Most of the buying of Sheets is now done out of 
stock, since the mills are at least three months behind their 
orders, with their condition becoming more congested. The 
prices out of stock are 2.15¢. for No. 10 Blue Annealed; 
2.90c. for No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, and 3.90c. for No. 
28 Galvanized. The smaller mills in the East, which have 
reserved part of their Plate and Structural Steel capacity 
for sale at premium prices for prompt shipment, are getting 
a constantly larger business out of this territory, and the 
premiums paid are from $3 to $5 a ton. Specifications 
against contracts have been unusually heavy, especially in 
the lake shipbuilding trade. The demand for Bar Steel is 
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strong. Prices of Billets vary according to delivery, but 
Forging Billets are selling at $35 to $36, Pittsburgh, for 
future delivery, the lower price being on 90 days’ demand. 

Old Material.—The market is still strong, with No. 1 
Cast the principal feature. The following are dealers’ prices 
to the trade, f.o.b. Cleveland, per gross ton: Old Steel 
Rails, $18 to $19; Old Iron Rails, $25.50 to $26.50; Iron 
Car Axles, $23; Heavy Melting Steel, $18 to $19 per net 
ton; Cast Borings, $10 to $10.50; No. 1 Busheling, $15.50 
to $16; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $18 to $18.50; No. 1 Cast, 
$21 to $23; Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $12 
to $12.50. 

—_——_~-e—____—_ 


- Cincinnati. 


FIrTH AND MAIN Sts., November 28, 1906.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The generai situation shows a slight im- 
provement over the week preceding, notably along the line 
of spot demand. Reports indicate that considerably more 
spot Iron is available for shipment, which has had the 
effect of materially reducing the tension in this direction. 
Inquiry generally is said to be less strenuous, which would 
indicate that consumers are fairly well supplied for first and 
second quarters. Some inquiry has developed for third 
quarter business, which is said to be quotable at $17.50 
Birmingham, for No. 2. The schedule for spot and first 
half of next year is practically unchanged, with business 
coming forward in good volume. Shipments from the South 
during the week have been seriously interfered with on 
account of the inability of the furnaces to secure cars for 
loading, and conditions are expected to grow worse as winter 
approaches. The recent ruling of the railroads not to allow 
their cars to run beyond their own line necessitated trans- 
ferring shipments, which of course means delay. The 
Northern situation shows no improvement, and it appears 
that as a rule furnaces have little to offer for any delivery 
before April, and then but a limited tonnage. Quotations 
of last week are unchanged when Iron is obtainable. We 
learn of one inquiry for about 2000 tons of Malleable from 
an Ohio consumer, delivery from May to September inclusive. 
There is a well defined rumor that another melter in this 
section bought about 12,000 tons for second quarter de- 


livery, said to have gone at $17.50 Birmingham. High 
Silicon Irons are reported strong and in good demand. 


Freight rates from Hanging Rock district are $1.15 and 
from Birmingham $3. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 


follows: 
Demibetn Colts, Mek Biccccccestivecesss $26.00 to $27.00 
Southern Coke, No, Z.....cccccccvccs 25.00 to 26.00 
BOROO CO, Tei sk wccecccccccces 24.00 to 25.00 
BOutherm Come, NO. 4.2.6. 0cccccccsses 23.00 to 24.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 26.00 to 27.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 25.00 to 26.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 22.00 tee 23.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 21.00 to 22.00 
Ohio covery, Be Ges kv cccecceves 29.15 to 29.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.....-.....-- 25.65 to 26.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2...:........ 25.15 to 26.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3...........-. 24.65 to 25.65 
Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $28.00 to $28.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 27.00 to 27.50 


Coke.—The demand continues strong. Prices have ad- 
vanced over last week’s quotations, with shipments fairly 
satisfactory. We quote the best brands of Connellsville and 
Virginia Foundry from $4.15 to $4.50, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market appears to be 
hardening, while the demand is stronger. Structural Rivets 
have advanced $2 per ton, and Boiler Rivets $1. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 
1.88¢c., with half extras; the same, in smaller lots, 2.10c., 
with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.73c., with half 
extras; the same, in smaller lots, 1.95c., with full extras; 
Base Angles, 1.83c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, 
in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.83c., in 
carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, in carload 
lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14 gauge, in carload lots, 
2.05c. ; in small lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, 1 x 4 in. or heavier, 
1.93c., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market is exceedingly strong 
and active. Dealers are accumulating no stock, but disposing 
of all material as rapidly as secured. We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows : 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, net ton...... $18.50 to $19.50 
oe pe Sh errr reer 9.50 to 10.50 
Steel Turnings, net tom..............-. 11.50 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, net tom............ 16.50 to 17.50 
8 Pe ee. eee 26.50 to 27.50 
CN I MD COUN ok ia a aicin 6. dels Behcema aie 25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton........ 17.50 to 18.50 
Relaying Rails, 56 ib. and up, gross ton 28.50to 29.50 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton............ 18.50 to 19.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton...... 19.50 to 20.50 
—_——_so-oe__ 


Some Indiana foundries are working only part time 
on account of inability to get molders. Common labor is 
also scarce. 


THE IRON 
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The Iron market maintains the extraordinary strength 
which has been reported for many weeks. Prices of Pig Iron 
are from $5 to $7 a ton beyond what they were during the 
early summer months, yet there is no cessation of demand 
and nothing to indicate that the vast requirements of con- 
sumers are satisfied. Business is already being done for de- 
liveries during the last half of next year, although sellers are 
by no means anxious for it even at the comparatively high 
prices which are now ruling. It might be supposed that 
makers of Pig Iron would see very little risk in entering 
orders at such prices and under such conditions, but the ex- 
perience of the past few months has been such as to shake 
confidence in any one’s judgment. With five or six months’ 
production fully sold ahead it would seem (and many of 
them feel) that they have got as much business as they 
ought to carry, but consumers evidently regard the matter 
from a different standpoint. ‘There is little doubt that con- 
sumption during the next few months, and possibly for a 
longer period, will be on a scale probably unsuspected, under 
which feeling buyers cannot rest easy until they have a still 
larger portion of their requirements for 1907 provided for 
than they now have. There may be, and perhaps there is, 
an unwarranted amount of optimism which leads buyers to 
do what they would never think of doing under ordinary 
conditions, but whether this be so or not, the fact remains 
that buyers are anxious to increase their lines, even at the 
high prices now ruling. The question of supply is the all- 
absorbing topic—price being in some measure a secondary 
consideration. At around $25 for Pig Iron it almost takes 
one’s breath, considering the enormous tonnage which is be- 
ing absorbed, but the trade are beginning to realize that old 
things are passed away and that the experience of former 
years seems to have no value. Ultimately there must be a 
reaction, as in former years, but as to saying what prices 
will be the limit or what tonnage will be sufficient to turn 
the scale very few care to venture an opinion at the present 
time. Apart from the general situation, other problems have 
to be taken into account. Anything for instance that would 
interfere with the free movement of materials would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate at this time, yet even now transporta- 
tion facilities are taxed to the utmost, while in case of bad 
weather it is certain that great embarrassment would be 
more or less felt along the entire line. The receipts of 
Foreign Pig Iron have thus far made no impression, al- 
though they are fully as large as was estimated, with addi- 
tional cargoes engaged for shipment in late December or 
early January. These include the Warmland and the Fol- 
land, from Middlesbrough to Philadelphia. Reports from 
abroad also state that 10,000 to 15,000 tons have been en- 
gaged for shipment from Glasgow. Although we have no 
exact data, there’is little doubt that it is correct. The clos- 
ing down of mills and foundries for the Christmas and New 
Year holidays may enable the furnaces to catch up a little, 
but at present there are no more signs of it than there were 
two or three months ago. 
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Pig Iron.—Prices continue their upward course, all 
grades except Foreign being from 50 cents to $1 higher than 
they were last week. The greatest advance is in Iron for 
Steelmaking, Basic having sold at $22.50, and in one or two 
cases a trifle higher than that. Low Phosphorus has also 
sold at $27.50 and looks as though it would advance further 
in the near future. Foundry grades are about 50 cents 
dearer, with No. 2X variously quoted at $24 to $24.50 for 
next year’s deliveries. The scarcity for prompt shipments 
may not be quite as great as it has been, but it is still 
difficult to get 1906 shipments except by paying 50 cents 
to $1 and sometimes more than that as premium. Mill 
Irons are also scarce and about 50 cents higher, although 
quotations of this grade are very irregular. Foreign Iron 
is selling at unchanged prices, although the English markets 
are considerably dearer, and it would be difficult to replace 
what is here and to arrive at the prices at which they are 
selling on this side. There does not appear to be any 
material change in the general outlook, which is exceedingly 
strong, and consumption appears to be steadily increasing, 
although in a few instances the difficulty in getting material 
has cut down product to some extent, but this will probably 
be overcome in the near future. Sales for January shipment 
at $25 for No. 2X Foundry were made yesterday. Prices 
are about as follows for the first and second quarters of 1907 
for deliveries in eastern Pennsylvania territory, subject to 


o cents to $1 premium for anything that can be had in 
906 : 


Ser ee PN fied ce cave aaeaasd oes 25.50 to $26.00 
i sis satin « itn palsacn Vine Oho to wt to 
AS «Ab 6 he kwindinea memes a dias 23.50 to 24.00 
Standard Gray Forge................ 21.50 to 22.00 
Ordinary Gray Forge................ 20.50 to 21.00 
Dae ce sa wath ates obi abiong 22.50 to 22.75 
i (oo esis oaiwak <e.aeciewe 27.00 to 27.50 
Malleable ..... SPORE COND Gms sade wmk ed 25.00 to 26.00 
Middlesbrough No, 1, on dock......... 22.25 to 22.50 
Middlesbrough No. 3, on dock......... 21.50 to 21.75 


ees GN Mae's < cine anda cee pane 23.75 to 24.00 


Ferroalloys.—A considerable business has been done 
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the past week, and prices are said to be somewhat firmer, 
although low quotations have been made in some of the recent 
transactions. Sales have been made for shipmnets in 1907 
at $72 to $72.50. Spot stuff is scarce and would bring 
about $78 to $80, and Ferro Silicon $103 to $105. 


Steel.—There is a very good demand, but it is difficult 
to place orders, as the mills are crowded with work and 
have great difficulty in getting out their product quickly 
enough to meet buyers’ requirements. Prices are about the 
same as last week, namely, $33 to $84 for ordinary Rolling 
Billets, and $36 to $40 for Forging Billets. 

Plates.—Manufacturers have at last. taken the bull by 
the horns and have advanced their prices $4 per ton. This 
has been forced upon them by the advance in Raw Material. 
The disparity in prices is still somewhat conspicuous, how- 
ever, as Pig [ron has advanced from $5 to $7 per ton, against 
the very moderate advance of $4 made on the finished prod- 
uct. These prices may not be official, but they are the prices 
which buyers have to pay in case they desire to place orders 
and get satisfactory deliveries—namely : 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.98% 1.98% 
Flange or Boiler Steel.............. 2.0314 2.08% 
ORT ee a Oe en < « 2.338% 2.381 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............ 2.431% 2.48% 
The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 
100 pounds. 
eee a Eales SOUS soe b wks Ciues cas cides van ae $0.10 
Se, Sh ME iach e «tint sad see we sal aels 15 
a he il a ok a wie Gaia hb Anu .25 
eee Nee WU Oe BE Mw. icc tececbenebe 05 
«a Yay fi) BE i) 3 ee eee 10 
ne ee ere ee 15 
ne OO ose. ns o's. 029 a maine -25 
eee ee Oe Me OR che cen ccbascccwcas wa .50 
ee EY UUs 4S Gs 45 Vd s ulc Soe ah ie bt eers 1.00 


Structural Material.—There is a fair business under 
way, but there is little difficulty in getting satisfactory de- 
liveries. The increased capacity for production enables the 
mills to turn out an enormous tonnage, which has relieved 
what might otherwise have been a serious situation. Prices 
are unchanged, as follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 
1.838l4c. to 2c., according to specifications. 

Bars.—The demand is active at full prices, but in view 
of the advance in costs manufacturers hesitate in regard to 
taking large orders. There is plenty of business at 1.83\éc. 
for Best Refined Iron, but present appearances look like 
higher prices in the near future. Steel Bars are quoted at 
1.73\4c., but deliveries are hard to get in any reasonable 
time unless by paying more money. 

Sheets.—The demand is good, but prices are unchanged 
as follows for carload lots and a tenth additional for smaller 
quantities: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.90c., and No. 28, 3c. 

Old Material.—The situation is very peculiar, owing 
to the diversion of a great deal of material to other mar- 
kets. New England Scrap is being shipped to Western mar- 
kets, so that local buyers have to pay more money if they 
want to get good sized lots. Bids and offers for material de- 
livered in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 

ee SPOOR, . cba top neeces bss +4 ehdee $20.00 to $20.50 


NNO. 2 BOOOl BETED... .ccccsccosecesecs 19.50 to 20.00 
Raw PRRGERS. 60k soc eco ccesseneet 24.00 to 24.50 
ES ee ere reer aT Pe 24.50 to 25.00 
Se as we i ob 2. cine em cb, 9 Sle 82.00 to 32.50 
CE BN PE on 6. oc Kb cca 00. 8d000e bse 27.50 to 28.00 
Ee EN sn sine wa Ua vada seb eee 23.00 to 23.50 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought......... 23.50 to 23.75 
Pde EE NODS « o oin0 c 00'ss oo ope oes 21.00 to 21.50 
OSX | ES ee ee ee 19.50 to 20.00 
DEREONT TONED, on vc csc cecrsecsanes 20.00 to 20.50 
en See 17.25 to 17.50 
ee SO SA. Ree 17.00 to 17.50 
RR errr ere 12.00 to 12.50 


WHOGERC TUFRIMGB.. . 0c cvcccssecess 15.75 to 16.25 


i SL 5 yd acinar s v'aniv ows obs 17.25 to 17.50 
MENON s \inea d+ bb's hahaa hs Soa bet 16.75 to 17.25 
rs ee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Se SD. 0.60 ud 4b nb dSREE WE her 60d 0% 15.00 to 15.50 


The German Coal and Iron Markets. 
An Interesting Syndicate Adjudication, 


Bertin, November 16, 1906. 


The subject of uppermost interest with German Iron and 
Coal companies at this moment is a decision of the Imperial 
Supreme Court rendered last week. When the negotiations 
for the renewal and broadening of the Coal Syndicate were 
in progress above three years ago great difficulties were en- 
countered from the Iron companies which owned collieries. 
These were not willing, or were not in position, to accept 
fixed allotments of Coal production in the Syndicate unless 
they should be permitted to take out over and above their 
allotments all the Coal needed for consumption by their 
furnaces and mills. If they bound themselves to a fixed 
allotment which included their own consumption they would 
have made their operations as Iron manufacturers dependent 
upon the requirements of the Coal trade. It was recognized 
that Iron companies should be allowed freedom of action in 
raising Coal for themselves. Hence their collieries were 
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given an exceptional position through the exemption of Coal 
for their own use from the Syndicate agreement. On such 
Coal no dues were to be paid to the Syndicate to defray the 
expense of its management. These dues now amount to 7 
per cent. of the value of the Coal handled by the Syndicate. 

This exemption caused a strong impulse among Iron 
companies to acquire Coal mines, and many consolidations 
occurred. During this process the question arose whether 
collieries acquired after the Syndicate contract took effect 
were relieved from their fixed allotments in it. About two 
years ago the Deutsch-Luxemburger Company absorbed two 
Coal mines already in the Syndicate, and claimed the right to 
take Coal from them for its own use and without paying the 
Syndicate percentage dues. The Syndicate rejected this 
claim, and the Iron company brought suit to establish its 
right to free mining. The case went through various sub- 
ordinate courts during the past 18 months, where it was in 
each case decided in favor of the Syndicate. Finally it 
reached the Supreme Court upon appeal, and it Hecided for 
the Iron company. 


More Coal and Iron Companies Will Amalgamate. 


The decision has created no little consternation among 
the Coal companies not connected with Iron establishments, 
since they foresee a rapid acceleration of the amalgamation 
of Coal mines with Iron companies, which would leave 
the Coal companies not connected with Iron mines to defray 
all the expenses of the Syndicate. The latter has had for 
some months an additional cause for trouble with the Iron 
companies. Under the pressure of orders for Steel and Iron 
the companies consumed more and more of their Coal in their 
own furnaces and no longer supplied the Syndicate with the 
amounts called for in their allotments. Some weeks ago it 
was announced that some of the companies were turning 
over to it only about 40 to 50 per cent. of their allotments, 
and there was talk that the Syndicate would resort to legal 
measures to compel the full delivery. Instead of this, how- 
ever, it went on collecting the percentage dues on undeliv- 
ered Coal ust as if it had been delivered; and under this pres- 
sure the Iron companies have so increased their deliveries 
that none is now more than 8 or 10 per cent. short on de- 
liveries, 

What will be the effect of the decision upon the fate of 
the Syndicate is not yet clear, but the fear has been ex- 
pressed in various quarters that it will break it up. The 
Harpener Coal Company, which is one of the biggest of the 
kind in Germany, holding about 8 per cent. of the total 
allotments in the Syndicate, has this week announced its 
intention to make a legal fight to determine the validity of 
the Syndicate contract on the ground that it was signed 
under a misapprehension as to its scope. This action is 
highly significant, since the leading director of the Harpener 
is also the foremost man in the management of the Syndi- 
cate, he Stock Exchange, however, has not taken the 
projected lawsuit very seriously, Coal shares having even 
been bulled pretty strongly since this news was published 
two days ago. The view of brokers evidently is that Har- 
pener is only moving in order to compel an amendment in 
the Syndicate contract rather than to disrupt it. 


The Coal Syndicate Advances Prices, 


The Syndicate met last week and voted to advance Coal 
and Coke prices from the beginning of next April. The 
advances are mostly 1 mark on Coal, but for coking qualities 
it is 1.75 marks, while for Coke itself it is 2 marks. The 
prices are criticised among consumers as going beyond what 
is justified by the situation. The prices of nearly all grades 
as just fixed are higher than those reached in the previous 
great boom; Coke prices, however, are still several marks 
lower than then. 

The Syndicate to-day issued its October report, showing 
5,621,000 tons of Coal sold during that month, which com- 
pares well with October, 1905, when sales reached 4,955,000 
tons. The daily shipments sank, however, below those of 
September by about 5000 tons. This was due to the short- 
age of Coal cars, which reached for October 64,783 cars 
of 10 tons. There was an average shortage of 2510 
per day.. The situation has grown still worse this month, 
the latest report showing a lack of 3500 to 4500 cars a day. 
The railroad authorities are about to open bids for 15,000 
new cars, but if the boom continues long it will not be 
possible for many months to build cars enough to meet the 
demand. As 20 to 30 new shafts are being sunk on the 
northern fringe of the Rhenish-Westphalian region, a heavy 
expansion in Germany’s Coal production may be expected 
within a few years. Will the railroads then be able to cope 
with a much larger movement of Coal? This question is 
already troubling the mining interests of the country. 


The Iron Trade Still Active, 


Conditions in the Iron industry remain much as de- 
scribed in previous letters, The upward movement in prices 
has not yet exhausted itself. Various sorts of Iron and 
Steel products have been advanced within the past fortnight, 
and other advances are projected at an early day. The open 
market prices on the Diisseldorf Exchange showed pretty 
general increases at the last fortnightly session. English 
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Pig, which is now arriving in the Rhenish-Westphalian dis- 
tricts in growing amounts every month, has been advanced 
2 marks per ton at Ruhrort, Foundry No. 3 now costing 
there 78 to 79 marks per ton, according to amounts taken 
and period of delivery. The arrivals of foreign Pig in 
October reached 48,200 tons for all Germany, being the 
largest for any month for some years. 

An Essen newspaper states that the Steel Ver>and had 
on hand at the middle of October orders reach ng a total 
of 3,686,000 metric tons, or 35 per cent. of the ‘ntire allot- 
ments for one year, Of this total 1,450,000 tous was for 
Steel Rails and other railroad construction materi1l, 776,000 
for half-finished goods, 710,000 for structural forms, while 
unclassified orders reaching 750,000 had not yet been 
alloted to the works. The Verband has for several months 
been buying Steel abroad with which to fill some of its own 
orders, chiefly for Belgian customers. These are old orders, 
taken when prices were considerably lower than they are 
to-day, and the Verband is losing fully 20 per cent. on 
them. It has paid out about 480,000 marks in this way the 
past three months. The management has allowed these 
details to become public to quiet the clamor of home cus- 
tomers who cannot get Steel as fast as they need it and 
fancy that the Verband is selling abroad to the detriment of 
the home market. 

Nowhere in the Iron market are there any signs that the 
boom is approaching its end. On the contrary, buyers have 
come forward with a rush to place orders at the new prices 
as detailed in my previous letter. In the Siegen District 
Pig is frequently loaded warm on the cars, and nowhere are 
any stocks to be found. Foreign orders for various forms of 
Iron and Steel products are in the market, but in many 
cases they do not find takers, and it is said that these buyers 
will mostly have to turn to England to get their orders 
filled. Japan is trying to place orders for all sorts of Steel, 
but the prices offered are too low. ‘That country is also 
sending here large orders for Nails, which is rather a new 
thing, as the American market had hitherto supplied Japan. 
Japan and Argentine both send large contracts for Piping. 
France is increasing its taking of Bessemer Iron. Canada 
and Japan are asking for rather large amounts of rolling 
mill products, especially Plates. Large amounts of Foundry 
Iron have been loaded for “ North America,” as the market 
reports have it, and it is not clear whether Canada or the 
United States is meant. 

Germany’s imports of machine tools for the first nine 
months of 1906 amounted to 6554 tons, as compared with 
3954 tons during the like period of 1905. Imports from the 
United States rose from 2243 to 4503 tons. Over two- 
thirds come from the United States. Germany's exports of 
these goods rose at the same time from 23,937 to 30,069 
tons. 

The Ernst Schiess machine tool shops at Diisseldorf have 
been converted into a joint stock company, with a capital 
of 3,300,000 marks. Commerzienrat Schiess holds nearly all 
the stock. 

The new furnace company at Liibeck, whose works will 
be put in operation within the next six or eight months, has 
just voted to increase its capital by 2,000,000 marks. Very 
favorable prognostications are made for the company, and 
its stock, not yet listed on any stock exchange, has already 
reached a price of 1380 marks. 

The Verein Deutcher EHisenhiittenleute will hold its next 
meeting at Diisseldorf December 9, with a highly interesting 
programme. Papers will be read on progress in the pro- 
duction of Steel by the electrical method and on the first 
electrically driven reversible rolling mill recently put into 
operation in Austrian Silesia. The meeting will also cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the secretaryship of 
Dr. Schroedter. 


oe 


New York. 


New York, November 28, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—During the week from 9000 to 10,000 tons of 
Middlesbrough Foundry Iron, afloat, have been sold in this 
market, and inquiries are now in hand for deliveries of Pig 
Iron during the third and fourth quarter. Both domestic 
and foreign Irons have been advanced, and so far as Scotch 
Iron is concerned good brands are not available for ship- 
ment before the middle of January. Basic Pig Iron has been 
bought quite freely, and an aggregate of 7000 to 8000 tons 
has been marketed for next year’s shipment at $23, deliv- 
ered. We quote Scotch, ex-ship, $24.50 to $25, duty 
paid, for No. 1. No. 1 Middlesbrough is quoted at $23 to 
$23.50, ship, and No. 3 at $22.50 to $23 for forward de- 
livery. We quote for Northern Irons for delivery during 
the first half, $26 to $26.50 for No. 1 Foundry, $24.50 to 
$25 for No. 2 Foundry and $24 to $24.50 for Plain, at tide- 
water. 

Steel Rails.—Among orders entered in the past week are 
5000 tons for the International & Great Northern (“‘ Texas 
Railroad ” ), 2500 tons for the Detroit, Flint & Saginaw, 2000 
tons for the Delaware & Magnetic Springs and 1000 tons for 
the Milwaukee & Northern. The bookings for next year are 
now estimated at something over 2,000,000 tons. There are 
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indications that the amount carried over to 1907 will not be 
as large as was anticipated, the mills having made remarkable 
records of output. 

Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company’s 
total business for November is estimated at 40,000 tons, mak- 
ing this one of the lightest months of the year. The business 
of the past week includes a large tonnage for Steel Corpora- 
tion work in the Pittsburgh District, estimated at about 15,- 
QUO tons, the greater portion being for extensions at 
Duquesne. More Steel is yet to be let for Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict improvements. Another San Francisco contract has 
been placed, the Moore Building, requiring 850 tons of Steel. 
In New York City the Consolidated Exchange Building, 300 
tons, has been let in the week. It is understood that the 
greater part of the 7500 tons of bridge work for the South & 
Western Railroad will go to the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany. The King Bridge Company, Cleveland, is also ex- 
pected to participate in this contract. Building is still quite 
active at a number of points, the work recently figured on 
including contracts at Mobile and Chattanooga, and at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In the latter city one building calls for 1300 
tons, and there will be a large order for Steel work on the 
Government building. The Orford Copper Company ‘is let- 
ting the construction of a new building at Bayonne, N. J., 
requiring 900 tons of Steel. At Fall River, Mass., a high- 
way bridge consisting of two 100-ft. spans and a Scherzer 
lift is being figured on, calling for about 2500 tons of Steel. 
Some of the smaller bridge companies are bidding more 
keenly for the work now being given out. The capacity of 
the bridge and Structural works of the country, leaving out 
small local fitting shops, is estimated at about 1,800,000 tons, 
which is considerably beyond the total of work given out 
even in such a year as 1906. A good many contracts are 
beyond the ability of the smaller works, but the line between 
what they are able to undertake and contracts for which only 
the larger works are equipped is not always drawn in bid- 
ding. The Structural mills have had quite a little call re- 
cently for early shipment of material for work that must be 
hurried to completion before severe weather sets in. While 
in general the mills are easier than they were in th sum- 
mer months, and are not booked so far ahead, the amount of 
work coming up week by week still preserves a strong situa- 
tion. We continue our quotations on mill shipments for tide- 
water deliveries as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and 
Zees, 1.8444c.; Tees, 1.891%4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.99%c. On Beams 18 to 24 in. and on Angles over 6 in. the 
extra is 0.10c. Sales out of stock of material cut to length 
are made at 214c. to 2c. 

Bars.—The Eastern Bar Iron manufacturers held a 
conference in this city on Thursday of last week, and decided 
to advance the official base to 1.60c., Pittsburgh, thus put- 
ting it on the level with the official price of Steel Bars. No 
sales, however, are being made at the official Bar Iron price, 
but quotations range from 1.84%4c. to 1.89l4c., tidewater, 
with probably three-fourths of the mills getting the highee 
rdte. While the demand for Bar Iron is excellent, and the 
market is as strong as at any time in the recent past, the 
disparity between 1.84%4c. for Bar Iron and 1.74%c. for 
Steel Bars is diverting to Steel some trade which ordinarily 
belongs to the Bar Iron manufacturers. It is stated that 
deliveries of Steel Bars can be made about as early as of Bar 
Iron. F 

Wire Rods.—The Shenandoah Steel Wire Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has placed an order with the Morgan Spring 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for 10,000 tons of No. 5 Besse- 
mer Steel Wire Rods. 

Plates.—All manufacturers of Plates in a position to 
make reasonably early delivery have advanced their prices, 
and are now quoting $2 per ton on all grades above the prices 
quoted by them two weeks ago. The advance has not 
checked business, but both orders and inquiries continue to 
demonstrate the good condition of the consuming end of the 
trade. . Quotations are as follows, at tidewater, for carload 
lots: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.84%4c. to 1.94l%4c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.94%4c. to 2.04%4c.: Marine Plates, 2.2414c, to 
2.3414c.; Firebox Plates, 2.3444c. to 2.70c., according to 
specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Some important transactions have 
occurred the past week. The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
purchased about 3000 tons for spring delivery, dividing its 
purchases among three foundries and paying something over 
$36 per ton for 6-in. The American Pipe Mfg. Company 
purchased 4000 to 5000 tons of Water Pipe for delivery at 
Norfolk, Va. The Consolidated Gas Company of this city is 
in the market for 6000 tons of Gas Pipe, and the New 
England water works people are coming in for their usual 
season purchases. The latter interests have not usually 
placed orders for their year’s supplies until March. The 
demand for next year’s delivery, however, is increasing 
steadily and prices are growing stronger. It is possible 
that purchases for late spring delivery may be effected at 
$34.50 per net ton at tidewater for 6-in. from some foun- 
dries, but this appears to be the absolute minimum. 

Old Material.—The situation is considerably stronger 
at this time than at the date of last report. Holders of 
many classes of material appear to be more desirous of 
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keeping their stock than selling it. The demand for Foun- 
dry stock is getting even more intense, Cast Scrap leading 
everything else in both volume of business and strength of 
prices. Old Car Wheels are eagerly sought. Railroad 
Wrought and Yard Wrought have experienced an improved 
demand and the trade in these particular lines is much bet- 
ter. Heavy Melting Steel Scrap is selling better in all other 
markets than in eastern Pennsylvania, the demand increas- 
ing from such sources. Some consumers are offering to pay 
more now than they were willing to give last week. Eastern 
Pennsylvania Steel Scrap consumers are bidding so much 
less than can be secured in other territory that not much 
effort is being made just now to effect sales there. While 
the rolling mills in eastern Pennsylvania have also been con- 
servative in purchasing stock, the demand in that section 
both for Busheling and Puddling material has improved 
and is now considerably better than for several weeks, while 
the demand for such stock from other sections is a great 
deal more active. The outlook from the dealers’ standpoint 
is steadily growing more favorable and a confident feeling 
obtains that prices will see still higher levels. Approximate 
prices for New York and vicinity per gross ton are as 
follows : 


SEE ot wha ks Sane ws s¥andsee $24.50 to $25.00 
ry Ee shectehanhs'n egies esa@h 28.00 to 29.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 18.50 to 19.00 
O!d Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 16.25 to 16.75 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.25 to 16.75 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 29.00 to 30.00 
ee A as 0 ik 65 04 0 d:6 00 00 21.50 to 22.50 
No, 1_ Railroad Wrought............. 21.00 to 21.50 
i! CE ce sche te ceaecsee 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 18.50 to 19.00 
No, 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 18.00 to 18.50 
.  & , — Pe 14.50 to 15.00 
ee aa, c's ig eateceeewe 10.00 to 11.00 
a cedde ones dewet Widens ae 10.00 to 11.00 
EY INN 0. bi: dicin Ww AG 0 b:h io a 0 13.00 to 14.00 
rr eee 21.00 to 22.00 
Fee, 2 Mememeeery Case... os os cave cccca 18.00 to 19.00 
PEED Ewe Nv Vio ds cubs tine a ¥ 5 a 14.50 to 15.00 


SPEEDY s x's £04 <4'4 bb akd es ocke Nous 13.50 to 14.00 





Metal Market. 


New York, November 28, 1906. 

Pig Tin.—The price has advanced steadily during the 
week, but with the exception of Friday business was of 
small volume. Thursday sales were made at 42.85c.; on 
Friday business was done at 43.12%c. early in the afternoon, 
but afterward sales were made for later deliveries at 42.25c. 
The reason for the sharp upturn was the announcement 
that there would be none of the Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany’s steamers leaving London on November 29. As this 
company carries the bulk of Tin from London there will be 
but little meta] reaching this country from that port in the 
first half of December. There are reports of heavy buying 
in London for American account the last three weeks, and 
there has also been considerable inquiry in London for 
Eastern metal carrying American freight options. Indica- 
tions are not wanting that the leading consuming interest 
has been buying considerable metal in London. The Banca 
sale will be held in Amsterdam, Holland, Thursday, and 
will consist of about 1700 tons. It would not be contrary 
to custom if the London market should advance sharply after 
this sale. To-day’s price is higher in New York at 43.40c. 
The London market closed higher to-day at £198 7s. 6d. for 
spot and £198 12s. 6d. for futures. The arrivals so far this 
month are good, amounting to 3149 tons, and there are 
afloat for American ports 2585 tons. 


Copper.—Prices are higher for future deliveries, and 
there is but little Copper to be had for prompt shipment, so 
all these prices are largely nominal. Sales of Blectrolytic 
for November, December and January delivery have been 
made at 22.50c., and some are holding out for 22.75c. Lake 
has been sold at 23c. in wholesale lots. The London market 
closed to-day at £101 15s. for spot, and £102 15s. for futures, 
with Best Selected held at £107. The export trade is most 
excellent, and the German Copper trade is unusually active, 
the extent of this being clearly shown by the exportation of 
15,306 tons so far this month. There seems to be no curtail- 
ment of domestic consumption; on the contrary, an increase 
is made in some lines. The manufacturers of Rolled Copper 
Sheets are particularly active, and the demand is in excess 
of the supply. Estimates are now being made of the probable 
production in 1906, and it seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that the American increase will be slight, the highest esti- 
mate being about 10 per cent. increase over 1905. In for- 
eign countries, however, the increase will be more particu- 
larly in some South American States. 


Pig Lead.—The Lead market is strong. The principal 
producer is out of the market as far as this year’s deliveries 
are concerned. There is little or no spot Lead in carloads, 
and such as there is for December delivery is held at 6c., 
New York. In St. Louis the price continues firm at 5.87%4c. 
No relief can be expected from Europe as long as the present 
price of £19 5s. continues in London. 


‘ 
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Spelter.—The decline last week had the effect of shaking 
out weak holders and now prices are higher than before. 
The New York market is quoted at 6.40c. to 6.50c. and St. 
Louis at 6.30c. to 6.35c. We learn of sales of prime Western 
brands at several points higher than the foregoing New 
York prices. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s can be had at 26c., Hallett’s at 
25c. and outside brands at 24\4c. to 25c. The market is ex- 
ceptionally firm, especially for future positions, and no Hal- 
lett’s can be had from Europe before January. It is reported 
that Cookson’s is not to be had from Europe before April, and 
tbat sales have been made for that delivery at 25.50c. 


Ferroalloys.—January deliveries of Ferrosilicon can be 
had in some quarters at $104 per ton, on dock; December 
cannot be had under $106. All European makers are behind 
on shipments. Ferromanganese appears to be easier, and we 
learn of sales at $78, f.o.b. cars. Ferrochrome is unchanged 
at $150 basis. 


Nickel.—Prices are without change at 45c. for ton lots 
and 55c. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 


Tin Plates.—There is a good demand at the unchanged 
price of $4.09 for 100-lb. Coke Plates, f.o.b. New York, and 
$3.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Foreign Tin Plate is very active, 
the price on 20 x 14 having advanced 104d. during the 
week to 15s. 3d. Oil Plates, 18% x 14, are held at 15s. 
14%4d. Welsh makers are handicapped by the shortage of 
bars, and being unable to import any from the United 
States, as is the usual custom, prices have advanced about 
8s. per ton to £6. 


Old Metals.—The demand continues to exceed the sup- 
ply and dealers are asking the following prices: 


co —Cents.—_, 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible....... 21.00 to 21.50 
Copper, Heavy and Wire.............. 20.50 to 21.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 18.75 to 19.00 
i Ce Sins seine eens bax vcde ta 15.00 to 15.50 
EE ..c'¢ Mela aS be sk Fave 60 ns E20 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy Machine Composition .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Clean Brass Turmings .....ccccccccess 18.75 to 14.25 
go PE 6-4 ccna detec Sees 16.75 to 17.25 
Ps FEE Se Ghaleals ous caaéia'e's 6k > 09s wae eee eX 5.75 
IES thc SNE ahi Sd alec a ale wiuusnary wis ee 5.50 
EY inc dh raikie 6.9 > obi naa we be eb ke ce he 4.90 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





New York, November 28, 1906. 

The most interesting event of the week was the upward 
movement in some of the minor iron and steel stocks. Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke stock jumped 10% on November 22, 
selling up to 78%, while Tennessee Coal again reached 160, 
Sloss-Sheffield common sold up to 7714 and Republic common 
touched 38%. Suggestions were, of course, made that a con- 
solidation of these interests was brewing, but nothing has 
appeared to warrant such a conclusion. The movement was 


. possibly due to a better realization of existing trade condi- 


tions. Another interesting development was the manner in 
which Great Northern Ore certificates fluctuated on the 
“curb.” These certificates declined in price until on Monday 
they sold down to 794, being quite a drop from 92%, at 
which they had sold the previous week. On assurances by 
bankers that these certificates would not be discriminated 
against in making Joans, they recovered on Tuesday to 84. 
The range of prices on the industrials usually active was as 
follows from Thursday to Tuesday: Car & Foundry common 
43%, to 45; Locomotive common 74% to 76; Steel Foundries 
preferred 444% to 47; Colorado Fuel 54 to 57%; Pressed 
Steel common 53% to 54%; Railway Spring common 5214 
to 53; Republic common 37 to 38%, preferred 99% to 101%; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 74 to 77144; Tennessee Coal 159 to 
1614; Cast Iron Pipe common 46% to 47%, preferred 88% 
to 8914; United States Steel common 47 to 485, preferred 
104% to 1055. Last transactions in active stocks up to 
1.80 p.m. to-day are reported at the following prices: Car 
& Foundry common 44, preferred 101%; Locomotive com- 
mon 75\4, preferred 112; Steel Foundries common 10%, pre- 
ferred 46; Colorado Fuel 54%; Pressed Steel common 5414, 
preferred 100; Railway Spring common 53; Republic com- 
mon 3814, preferred 10114; Sloss-Sheffield common 76; Ten- 
nessee Coal 161; United States Cast Iron Pipe common 
47%; United States Steel common 4714, preferred 104%; 
Can common 6, preferred 55%4. 

Stockholders in the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company were officially advised November 22 by the direc- 
tors of that corporation upon what terms they would be 
entitled to a portion of the new $20,000,000 of common 
stock authorized at the stockholders’ meeting on October 16. 
The announcement states that each shareholder of record 
on November 30 will have the privilege of subscribing for 
the new issue to the extent of 15 per cent. of his holdings 
of the outstanding stock by paying par, $100 a share, in four 
equal instalments. The subscription privilege expires De- 
cember 10, and 25 per cent. is to be paid at the time of 
subscription, 25 per cent. March 11, 1907, 25 per cent. June 
10, 1907, and 25 per cent. December 10, 1907. 

The $6,145,800 stock of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
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November 29, 1906 


pany has been listed on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 
According to the statement submitted, the authorized issue is 
$7,500,000. In addition the company has-a bond issue of 
$2,500,000, of which $200,000 is in the treasury. The stock 
now pays 1 per cent. quarterly, but paid 8 per cent. in 1902, 
6 per cent. in 1908, nothing in 1904 and 4 per cent. in 1905. 
Net profits for the six months ending June 30 were $386,741 
after allowing for $70,742 in depreciation. The balance, after 
paying $112,175 in dividends, was $182,065, making a total 
surplus of $693,357. 

Dividends.—The Republic Iron & Steel Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock and a dividend of 2 per cent. on account 
of the accumulated dividends on this issue, leaving 4 per 
cent. still unpaid. Both dividends are payable January 2. 

The Railway Steel Spring Company has declared the 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable December 20. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable January 1. 

The Toledo Shipbuilding Company has declared an an- 
nual dividend of 7 per cent. on its capital stock. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 40 per cent. on the common stock, to be paid out of 
the accumulations of the past few years. The dividend is 
payable January 2 to holders of record November 30. 


Oem 


Customs Administrative Changes. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., November 27, 1906.—Important 
changes in the plans of the Senate leaders with regard 
to the bill for the amendment of the customs adminis- 
trative laws passed by the House last winter will result 
from the appointment of the North Customs Commission, 
which sailed for Germany on the 6th instant to receive 
the representations of the German Government concern- 
ing desired changes in our laws and regulations. The 
consideration of these measures, which was to have been 
taken up by the Senate Finance Committee before the 
meeting of Congress, will be deferred, and final action 
will be postponed until after the return of the commis- 
sioners, who are expected to reach Washington early in 
January. 

The Pending Bill. 


The measure now before the Finance Committee has 
received the indorsement of the Treasury Department, 
the Board of General Appraisers and the principal com- 
mercial bodies in New York City and elsewhere, which 
have advocated changes in the customs administrative 
laws. The only important feature of the amendments 
desired by the German Government incorporated in this 
bill is the change provided in Section 7 of the customs 
administrative act of 1890, which concedes a margin for 
nonpenalized undervaluations. The other features, while 
of great importance from an administrative standpoint, 
are not of special interest to German producers and 
exporters. 

The suggestion has been made that in view of these 
facts the subject be taken up by the Ways and Means 
Committee de novo, and a new bill drafted embodying 
such changes as the Administration may decide to recom- 
mend, after receiving the report of the North Commis- 
sion. There are important reasons, however, why the 
State and Treasury departments do not favor this plan, 
and it is not likely that it will be adopted. The coming 
session will consist of barely 60 legislative days, and it 
is of the utmost importance that every effort should be 
made to expedite the consideration of this matter. It is 
therefore regarded as advisable to present the project 
of the North Commission to the Senate Finance Comunit- 
tee in the shape of a series of amendments to the pend- 
ing bill, This plan will obviate the necessity for the 
detailed consideration of a new bill by the Ways and 
Means Committee and its passage by the House. Of 
course it will be understood that any amendments adopt- 
ed by the Senate must be concurred in by the House, 
but very little time would be necessary to secure concur- 
rence, as the Administration programme would be un- 
officially before the Ways and Means Committee during 
its formal consideration by the Finance Committee. 


Prompt Action Necessary. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the pending bill will probably 
not be taken up until some time in January, and must be 
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finally disposed of before adjournment on March 4, it is 
obvious that importers who are interested in any of the 
features of the measure or who may desire to urge the 
project to be recommended by the North Commission or 
any other changes in the customs administrative laws, 
must be prepared to take the matter up with the Finance 
Committee promptly and energetically when the bill is 
brought forward. 

Much pressure has already been brought to bear upon 
the Senate Committee to accept the House provision, de- 
signed to take the Board of General Appraisers entirely 
out of politics. When the act of 1890 was passed it was 
thought this had been accomplished, but the courts have 
since held in the Shurtleff case that the President of the 
United States has the power to remove a member of the 
board without even giving a reason. The House bill pro- 
vides that members of the board “shall not be engaged 
in any other business, avocation or employment, and may 
be removed from office at any time by the President 
only for inefficiency, mental or physical incapacity, neg- 
lect of duty, of malfeasance in office.” This provision 
will limit the power of the President, and will also 
make it necessary in case of removal to assign one or 
more of the causes enumerated in the proposed statute. 

There is also a strong sentiment in favor of the pro- 
vision of the House bill under which appeals from the 
Board of General Appraisers would lie to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals instead of to the Circuit 
Court. Customs litigation would be greatly expedited by 
such change and the overcrowded dockets of the Circuit 
Court would be relieved. This feature of the House bill 
is amply safeguarded by a provision that re-hearings 
may be granted by the Board when the ends of justice 
may require it. 

The Treasury Department is especially desirous that 
Congress shall increase the forfeiture limit of underval- 
uations from 50 to 100 per cent., as is provided by the 
House bill. Under the present law undervaluations of 
50 per cent. or over are presumptively fraudulent and the 
collector is required to institute forfeiture proceedings. 
It is often impossible to prove fraud in such cases and 
the Government is put to much useless expense which it 
cannot hope to recover. By increasing the limit to 100 
per cent. the collector would be enabled to take addi- 
tional duties up to that amount instead of forfeiting the 
goods. There can be no doubt that the change would re- 
sult in a very important increase in revenues and would 
have a salutary effect upon unscrupulous importers. 

Ww. LE. ©. 
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Permits for Additional Niagara Power. 

A Washington dispatch says that Secretary Taft will 
not decide until the close of the year on the applications 
of Canadian power companies to import into the United 
States electricity generated on the Canadian side of Ni- 
agara Falls. Negotiations have been begun between this 
country and the British Government looking toward a 
treaty to limit the diversion of water from Niagara River 
and the preservation of the scenic beauty of the falls, 
and Secretary Taft does not intend to take any action 
which will in any way interfere with the State Depart- 
ment in arranging the treaty. It is probable, however, 
that he will issue permits for the importation of 157,500 
hp., which is the recommendation of Captain Kutz, of the 
engineer corps, and which he believes will not impair 
the beauty of the falls. The question how this power 
shall be apportioned among the three Canadian com- 
nies—the Canadian Niagara Power Company, the Ontario 
Power Company and the Electrical Development Com- 
pany of Toronto—was argued this week before the Sec- 
retary of War. 

seensenaneceelile Mipaaidaaneans a 


The report that the Morgan Spring Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, will build a large open-hearth steel plant, is 
authoritatively denied. 


The Carnegie Trust Company will begin business in 
New York in December, with a capital of $1,500,000. 
Charles M. Schwab is a director. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, November 28, 1906. 
The heavy demand for machine tools continues, the in- 


quiries received the past week being very numerous. Many 
of these covered tools aggregating $25,000 in value. Orders 


came in in good volume and were it not for the distant de- 
liveries a much greater business would be transacted. Most 
of those who have sent out inquiries desire the machines at 
an early date, and consequently will visit many of the 
dealers and manufacturers in an endeavor to pick up a 
machine here and there. Much favorable comment was heard 
concerning the plan to centralize the trade in this city. 

A movement has been started by some of the pfominent 
machinery men in this city looking toward the concentra- 
tion of trade in one center. The matter has been taken in 
hand by F. H. Stillman, president of the Watson-Stillman 
Company, 26 Cortland street, New York, who has sent out 
a circular letter to the trade asking representatives of the 
machinery houses to be present at a meeting to be held 
December 6 at 3 o’clock in the afternoon in the board room 
of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, 203 
Broadway. The scheme, as outlined. is to bring the repre- 
sentatives of the various lines together in the large terminal 
buildings now in course of construction by the Hudson Com- 
panies on the blocks extending from Fulton to Cortland 
streets and from Church street to the North River. The 
machinery trade in this city has always been scattered to 
a great extent, and within the past year or two the de- 
struction of buildings in what is known as the machinery 
section of the city has compelled many companies to either 
move farther uptown or to take inadequate quarters in the 
district in which most of the machinery people are located. 
Many in the trade seem to be favorably impressed with the 
idea of bringing a number of the machinery people under 
one roof, and it is thought that this move is in the right 
direction. Most classes of business concentrate in one sec- 
tion of a city, and much business is often derived from 
their location. In the machinery trade there are many ad- 
vantages in the representatives of different lines being located 
together. The representatives of many companies under one 
roof would afford great convenience to a buyer coming to 
town, in that he could probably supply all his wants in the 
least possible time. It would also afford opportunity to in- 
spect the samples of various manufacturers and would prac- 
tically be a machinery exhibition. While the scheme is only 
in embryo as yet, enough interest seems to have been taken 
by the houses to assure its success, provided the rents are 
not too high. That seems to be the only objection to the 
scheme suggested by the dealers. Mr. Stillman has taken the 
matter up with the Hudson Companies and has arranged to 
have its representative appear before the meeting. 

Efforts are being made to have a good attendance at the 
joint convention of the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’. Association, the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association and the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, early in May, 1907. The members of the Ameri- 
can Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ceived notices this week from F. D. Mitchell, secretary of 
that organization, reminding them that its officers are 
pledged to secure the largest possible attendance at the 
meeting by manufacturers in person, and it is urged that 
in addition to having traveling representatives at the session 
to meet the members of the two dealers’ associations that 
each firm have a member or officer of the company attend 
the meeting. It is pointed out that the occasion will bring 
together for the first time heads and buyers of all organized 
dealers in machinery and supplies located in the United 
States. and on that account the meeting will have particu- 
lar significance. This joint convention was in a measure 
arranged for at a meeting of the National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association held in Detroit. September 
26, and was confirmed at a later meeting of the manufac- 
turers’ association, There were some members of all the 
organizations involved, however, who had an idea that the 
plans for the joint session might miscarry, and it was not 
until recently that all concerned were assured that the 
present officers of the three organizations are enthusiastic 
for the meeting. 

Machinery men will be interested in the report in an- 
other column of the annual session of the Leather Belting 
Association, held on Wednesday, November 21, in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York. The association, in addition to 
passing resolutions, including all the American and British 
American possessions in its jurisdiction, decided to raise 
the price of leather belting 1214 per cent., which in addition 
to raises made last year makes leather belting now 25 per 
cent. higher than it was two years ago. 

Roteng Engineering Corporation’s Machinery Re- 

quirements. 


A good sized lot of machine tool equipment is to be pur- 
chased by the Roteng Engineering Corporation, 2998 Broad- 
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way, New York, for increasing its capacity, which is not 
eqnal to cope with the large demand for its engines, com- 
pressors and pumps. This company, which was organized 
about a year ago and which maintains a factory at 235 Water 
street, Bridgeport, Conn., has leased a floor in the new Bush 
Terminal Building, No. 2, in South Brooklyn, which will 
very largely increase its floor space. In addition to the ma- 
chinery which it already has in its plant and which will be 
installed in the new quarters, machinery consisting prin- 
cipally of lathes, turret lathes, milling machines, chucking 
machines, grinders, &c., aggregating in value from $20,000 to 
$25,000, will be purchased. For some time the company has 
been looking around for larger quarters than it has and 
selected the floor in the Bush Terminal on account of the 
many advantages in receiving and distributing its products 
and because of the large supply of labor in this section. The 
arrangements at the Bush Terminal are such as to obviate 
all work in connection with the receipt and shipment of 
goods, the Terminal Company taking care of that for its 
tenants. It is expected that the company will move to the 
new quarters the first part of the year. The purchase of 
machinery is in the hands of the superintendent, who is 
located at the factory in Bridgeport. 

Quotations on a nice list of machine tools are desired by 
the Alton Mfg. Company, 11 East Twenty-second street, 
New York, which is doubling the capacity of its plant for 
the manufacture of inverted gas lamps, incandescent gas 
burners, inverted are lamps and general lighting devices. The 
company is in the market for universal milling machines, 
universal grinders, screw cutting bench lathes, engine lathes, 
bench power presses, double seamers, thread rolling ma- 
chines, automatic screw machines and power presses in sizes 
equal to 21 and 22 Bliss. The company would be pleased to 
receive catalogues describing these tools and also catalogues 
of small tools. 

Henry Pels & Co., 68 Broad street, New York, manu- 
facturers of patent punching and shearing machines, are en- 
larging their plant at Hoboken, N. J., and are in the market 
for considerable machine tool equipment, including a planer, 
milling machine, grinding tools and gas engine. 

Pipe machines to cut from 1% to 2 in. pipe and from 2%4 
to 12 in. pipe, the large machine to be equipped so that it 
can be used for pulling up flanges on pipe, and a 36-in. x 
30-ft. lathe with taper attachment, are required by the 
Young & Vann Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala., which 
was recently incorporated to deal in steam fittings, valves, 
pipe, mill and mining supplies. The company will not manu- 
facture a line of goods, but will install machines so that it 
can furnish pipe lines. I. F. Young is president and J. A. 
Vann vice-president. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St, Louis Railroad is pre- 
paring to rebuild its shops at Atlanta, Ga., which were re- 
cently destroyed by fire, but has not as yet completed plans 
for the buildings. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad will soon remove its Toronto 
repair shops from the Esplanade to New Toronto, where 
large buildings will be erected and where, in addition to the 
regular repair work, the company will manufacture all the 
steel switches, frogs and crossings required for its entire 
system. 

The Intercolonial Railroad is asking bids until December 
10 for locomotive shops to be erected in its yards at Moncton, 
N. B., where it has in course of construction a large group 
of buildings. It is the intention of the company to construct 
a large number of shops at that point, some of them to be of 
considerable size, the main building being 176 x 408 ft. The 
foundations for three of the shops have virtually been com- 
pleted, and some of the buildings are well unde? way, but on 
account of the winter weather it is thought that building 
operations will not be resumed on an extensive scale until 
spring. 

Rhodes, Curry & Co., Amherst, N. S., are building large 
additions to their car shops, greatly increasing the capacity. 
The company has lately installed $5000 worth of woodwork- 
ing machinery and $10,000 worth of machinery in its ma- 
chine and forge shops. A rolling mill to contain 9-in. and 
16-in. mills is being constructed, which will be ready for opera- 
tion in January, The machinery for this plant is being con- 
structed to a large extent by the Mesta Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The company has in contemplation additional 
improvements to its plant, including the doubling of the 
capacity of its axle shop. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has purchased the Hiawatha iron mine and adjoining 
properties near Norway, Mich., and is preparing to open up 
the property. While it is too early to give details concerning 
the erection of the new buildings and the installation of new 
machinery, it is the intention to equip the property in a 
first-class manner commensurate with the needs of the 
amount of ore which it is expected will be produced. 

The New York office of the Mesta Machine Company re- 
ports among recent sales the following: The Worth Com- 
pany, one 14 x 30 in. Corliss engine; the Orford Copper 
Company, four 16 and 32°x 30 in. horizontal cross com- 
pound Corliss engines and one 20 and 40 and 44 and 44 x 42 
in. horizontal cross compound blowing engine; the Delaware, 
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Lackawanna & Western Railroad, three 12 and 22 x 36 in. 
tandem compound Corliss engines; Alsens American Port- 
land Cement Works, one 27 and 54 x 48 in. horizontal cross 
compound Corliss engine. 

It is understood that specifications are ready for the con- 
struction of an additional 50 miles of subway in New York, 
which it is estimated will cost about $125,000,000. The 
Rapid Transit Commission is not as yet ready to give out 
the forms for proposals and the estimates for the work, but 
it is understood that before two months the bids will be ad- 
vertised. The successful contractor will require considerable 
machinery for carrying on the work, in addition to a large 
amount of steel. 

F. G. Tenbroeck, engineer, 309 Broadway, New York, is 
getting machinery for a large plant to be erected by the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. Mr. Tenbroeck now 
has inquiries out for power apparatus, and is asking for 
bids on one 2000-kw. generator and steam turbine to corre- 
spond. 

The H. F. Taintor Mfg. Company, 200 Water street, 
New York, is making inquiries for equipment for a new 
plant the company has in course of construction at Bayonne, 
N. J. The plant will consist of a building 127 x 356 ft. 
one and two stories in hight. The company is getting, in 
addition to other equipment, one 200-hp. Corliss engine to 
operate a rope drive and one 75-hp. high speed engine. It 
is understood that the buying will be done from the com- 
pany’s main office. 


The Ridgway Machine Tool Works. 


The announcement that the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
has arranged to purchase the plant of the Ridgway Machine 
Tool Company has caused considerable comment in the 
trade, although it was known in some quarters that such 
negotiations were pending, From all accounts the Ridgway 
people have been doing a good business and had good pros- 
pects, but it is understood that the interests controlling the 
company wished to devote their entire attention to the Ridg- 
way Dynamo & Engine Company, which is also located in 
Ridgway. The Ridgway Machine. Tool] Company was in- 
corporated in 1903, with H. R. Hyde as president; P. R. 
Smith, vice-president; R. J. Powell, secretary, and E. C. 
Powell, treasurer. Lewis H. Morgan was manager and 
superintendent of the company’s plant and he had charge 
of the equipment of the machine tool building establishment, 
which was one of the most up to date of its kind in the coun- 
try, it having unusual facilities for the construction of heavy 
machine tools, including a most elaborate crane service. 
The main building of the plant, used as a machine shop, is 
187 x 255 ft; foundry, 112 x 150 ft.; forge shop, 75 x 150 
ft.: and the pattern storage building and pattern shop the 
same size. The plant is admirably located on the Philadel- 
phia & Erie Railroad, and taken altogether the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company is acquiring an especially valuable piece of 
property. Under present trade conditions it would have 
been a difficult matter for the purchasing company to set 
up such an establishment within a reasonable period to ex- 
pect of its being of much assistance in filling present orders, 
but now the company can get out a great deal of work in a 
shorter space of time than it could have hoped for without 
acquiring the Ridgway property. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 27, 1906. 

Sales of machinery and tools have been rather light the 
past week and_the trade expects a further falling off in 
business the coming month. This would not be anything 
out of the ordinary, as it is frequently the case that there 
is a cessation of buying in the closing month of the year, 
which is often not resumed in any quantity until about 
February 1. As a rule, would-be purchasers of machinery 
are preparing for the annual closing of the year’s business 
and buying is often deferred on that account, except in cases 
where equipment is desired for emergency cases. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of buying from 
day to day, and sales of tools to small buyers are still 
numerous. Purchases recently have been largely along the 
line of the smaller tools, and the bulk of the sales made 
have been for single tools. There is practically no demand 
for any extensive equipment at present, although it is 
rumored that several good lots will be before the trade early 
next year, 

Inquiries, while not as numerous as some weeks ago, 
keep up fairly well, but they do not develop into orders 
quickly. In. many instances they are believed to be prompted 
by the desire to know when deliveries could be made, but 
when the would-be purchaser finds that on some tools the 
delivery dates extend from four to ten months, the tendency 
to place orders weakens. In the case of some of the smaller 
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consumers, the purchase of tools so far ahead is not con- 
sidered by them to be the best policy, as they are unable to 
With 
this condition does not as a rule exist, and 


see so far ahead in their particular line of business. 
the larger buyer, 
orders are placed more freely. 

The 


tinues to increase. 


manufacturers’ hands con- 
Day to day orders have been sufficient to 
keep their books filled, and there has been little chance to 
any on delayed deliveries. The prospect, therefore, for 
catching up in the near future does not appear very bright. 
Shonld and January there 
chance for improvement in future deliveries, 
but the tendency toward heavy production in that season is 
noc very great, so but little can be expected under those cir- 
cumstances. The inability to get materials, both raw and 
semifinished, promptly, is increasing, and in many instances 
shipments for early delivery can be had only by paying 
premiums, but as buyers are also willing to pay premiums 
for early deliveries of tools this should not be a very great 
hardship on tool builders. Normal deliveries of supplies, 
however, are in very unsatisfactory shape, and this together 
with the inability to get sufficient good mechanics makes it 
almost impossible to produce tools for delivery at specified 
times. 


volume of business in 


business let up in December 


would be some 


There is some little inquiry for tools for export in both 
the general and special lines, but the demand on the whole 
is not very active. Some few orders for special tools have 
been booked, but no business of any moment has been done 
in what might be termed the regular lines of machine tools. 
Some fair sales for specialties in power transmission equip- 
ment have been made, and such concerns as have a more or 
less regular trade abroad report conditions consistent with 
the season of the year. 


Second-hand machine tools and equipment are in excellent 
demand, particularly for such as are in comparatively good 
condition. Dealers have no difficulty in disposing of such 
tools, the only difficulty experienced being that of keeping a 
sufficient number in stock to meet the demand. 


The foundry situation is particularly good. Business con- 
tinues to be offered in large quantities, and foundrymen are 
enabled in most meet the demands of the trade. 
Contracts for delivery of castings the coming year have been 
closed in a number of instances, and from the volume of 
business offered there seems to be little chance for any im- 
provement in deliveries, particularly in steel and the better 
grades of gray iron castings. 


cases to 


The Quaker City Rubber Works will erect two two-story 
buildings, 33 x 88 and 57 x 68 ft., at its plant at Comley 
street and Delaware avenue. These will be used to extend 
the manufacture of rubber goods, and considerable machin- 
ery adapted for that purpose will be required in their equip- 
ment, 


The Department of Public Works, city of Philadelphia, is 
asking for bids under contract No. 83 for furnishing me- 
chanics, tools, machinery, &c., for general repairs to boilers, 
engines, buildings and reservoirs, in cases of emergency; for 
the removal and setting up. of a pumping engine from the 
Spring Garden Pumping Station to the Roxborough Station 
under contract No. 84; for plungers, pump chambers and 
valve seats and air chambers for the Queen Lane Pumping 
Station under contract No. 88, and for chamber castings 
and valve seats for the Roxborough Station under contract 
No. 87. Bids for all of these will be received by John R. 
Hathaway, director, until December 12. : 


The co-partnership of Pedrick & Smith, builders of 
machinery specialties, Germantown, Philadelphia, has re- 
cently been dissolved by mutual consent. Howard A. Pedrick 
retires from the firm and will act as superintendent of the 
shops of H. B. Underwood & Co., of this city. Charles A. 


Smith will continue the business of the old firm at the same 
location. 


Barwood & Snider, machinery merchants, on the Bourse 
Machinery Floor, have recently obtained the agency in this 
territory for a drill changing chuck manufactured by the 
(. M. Yost Company, Waynesboro, Pa. They will also 
represent the Graham Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., 
for the sale of that company’s drill speeding device in the 
Philadelphia territory. These parties make the sale of such 
specialties an important feature of their business, and report 
a very active demand for these lines as well as for general 
machine tools. 


The Energy Elevator Company reports a heavy demand 
for elevators of all classes. Several electric freight ele- 
vators have been ordered by local concerns, while orders 
for three hand power passenger elevators, one to be installed 
in a hospital at Oneida, N. Y., have been booked. Carriage 
elevators and hand freight elevators have also been in good 
demand, more particularly from out of the city parties. 
Shipments of elevators of all kinds have been heavy re- 
cently and, in addition to local deliveries, include shipments 
to Southern and Western States. 
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H. B. Underwood & Co. are busy in every department. 
There has been a large demand for their line of portable 
shop repair tools, and a good volume of business has been 
placed on the books the past month, including an order for 
a 10 in. by 27 ft. boring bar, with special fixtures, for the 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company of 
this city. They also received the order under contract 
No. 90 from the Bureau of Filtration, city of Philadelphia, 
for extensive repairs to pumps at the Lardner’s Point pump- 
ing station, detailed mention of which has been already 
made im these columns. Shipments recently by Underwood 
& Co. have been extensive and include a number of heavy 
portable tools for various classes of work in both railroad 
shops and industrial plants in various parts of the country. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company notes an increased 
demand both from foreign and domestic sources for its 
American Pioneer steel shaft hanger. Orders from all sec- 
tions of the United States have been good, and those received 
recently from abroad include orders from Switzerland, 
Vienna, Amsterdam and Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. Every 
department of this company’s plant is extremely busy, and 
shipments in quantity are being made for export to France, 
Austria and Australia. One domestic shipment for 200 


2 7-16 x 16 in. hangers for one concern was recently made. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuicaGo, ILt., November 27, 1906. 


Machine tool manufacturers are now placing contracts 
for their 1907 casting requirements and the increased pig 
iron cost, which is on the average of $6 a ton higher than 
when existing contracts were made a year ago, has re- 
sulted in advances on machine parts ranging from 40 to 50 
per cent. One large boring mill maker places this added 
cost at 5 per cent. of the gross cost of his line of tools 
and has already made a like advance in selling prices. 
That other builders will take similar action is a certainty, 
as not only the gray iron founders but also steel casting 
producers must secure higher prices than are now prevail- 
ing to realize profits in view of present raw material costs. 
Industrial concerns continue to buy freely for extensions, and 
a number of lists are being prepared and will be submitted 
to the machine too] dealers and manufacturers in the near 
future. 


Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Ill., manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery, are asking bids on approximately 
$20,000 worth of tools for installation in their machine 
shop extensions now under way. ‘The list ts made up as 
follows: One 22 x 22 in. or 24 in, by 6 ft. iron planer, one 
36 in. by 10 ft. iron planer, one 60 x 42 in. by 8 ft. iron 
planer, one full automatic spur gear cutter, largest gears to 
be cut 18 in. in diameter and with a heaviest diametral pitch 
of four; one automatic rack cutter, to handle racks up to 
36 in. long and with a diametral pitch of three; one vertical 
milling machine, with table 12 to 15 in. wide and 4 ft. long; 
one hand milling machine, with cutter spindle to feed by 
hand lever instead of table; one heavy plain spindle grind- 
ing machine, to grind spindles up to 4 ft. 6 in. long and 
23g in. in diameter; one standard knife grinder, with 19-in. 
wheel and plain table about 6% ft. long, but without auto- 
matic feed to table; one friction back geared turret lathe, to 
take about 2%-in. belt, with 144 in. on larger hole in 
spindle, with turret about 8 in. in diameter and fitted with 
1%4-in. holes, no cut-off slide, no automatic feed nor clutch; 
one cold saw, to cut up to 4-in. round bars; one 6-ft, radial 
drill and one 300-lb. upright helve hammer. 

The Danville Car Company, Danville, Ill., has been or- 
ganized, with a capital of $250,000, and will erect a large 
plant for the manufacture of electric cars and coaches and 
the repair of freight cars. Quite a large tract has been 
acquired on the outskirts of Danville, which already has 
direct connections with the Illinois traction system, and the 
Big Four and Wabash railroads are now arranging to lay 
side tracks. Contracts for the erection of the buildings 
have been awarded to H. F. Vogel & Co., 420 Rialto Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., and include the following: Hrecting 
shop for electric cars and coaches, 240 x 320 ft., with a 
100-ft. transfer table at one end; woodworking shop, 60 x 
180 ft.; cabinet shop, 60 x 180 ft.; varnish room, 60 x 120 
ft.; engine room, 60 x 120 ft.; blacksmith shop, 60 x 120 
ft.; truck shop, 60 x 120 ft., and a machine shop, 60 x 120 
ft. A large freight repair shop will also be: built, and track 
space will be provided for a large number of freight cars. 
All of the equipment will be electrically operated. Railroad 
specialties are also to be manufactured, and the company 
expects to be in a position to repair cars early in February. 

The Waterman Marine Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., 
recently organized, will engage in the manufacture of a 
gasoline motor, commonly known as a detachable out- 
board motor, which can be suspended at the rear of any 
ordinary row boat and can be operated on a sail boat as an 
auxiliary power. Geo. W. Graves, architect, prepared plans 
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for the company’s factory building, which will be 75 x 200 
ft. and one story high, and will contain the testing room, 
machine shop, electric power plant and executive offices. 
Ample space has been provided for closets, washrooms and 
lockers for the workmen. None of the machinery has yet 
been purchased, but specifications are now being prepared 
and all inquiries regarding the same should be addressed to 
George W. Graves, Cleland Building, Detroit. The officers 
are Cameron B. Waterman, president, and Frank R. Thrall, 
secretary. 

The Gould Balance Valve Company, Kellogg, Iowa, 
manufacturer of balance vales for locomotives, traction, 
portable and stationary engines, has increased its capital 
from $45,000 to $300,000, to provide for extensions made 
necessary by the recent growth of the company’s business. 
An addition to the machine shop, 24 x 100 ft., will be built 
immediately and the purchase of 13 machine tools, including 
lathes, planers and shapers, will be negotiated in the near 
future, This will enable the company to triple its present 
output. 

The Detroit Insulated Wire Company, Detroit, Mich., 
which recently completed a factory for the manufacture of 
insulated wire for telephone, telegraph and electric purposes, 
has plans prepared for the extension of its three-story build- 
ing, which is 40 x 150 ft., to 40 x 340 ft., and it is the 
intention to erect four more buildings of the same size later, 
connected at the ends in gridiron shape. The officers of 
the company are E. E. Keller, president, and Arthur Hart- 
well, secretary and treasurer. 

William M. Kenyon, architect, Guaranty Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn., has prepared plans for the erection 
of the Soo Line boiler shops at that place, the main build- 
ing of the plant having dimensions 119 x 202 ft. The cost 
of the structure is placed at $67,000. 

The Standard Pulley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
increased its capital from $10,000 to $25,000, and will in- 
crease its capacity by the erection of an addition to its 
foundry 30 x 100 ft. A machine shop will also be built, 
40 x 238 ft., plans for which are now under way. The com- 
pany will be in the market for the equipment of these ex- 
tensions very shortly. @ 

The Locomotive Finished Material Company, Atchison, 
Kan., has been organized for the manufacture of gray iron 
castings for locomotive parts. The company will buy its 
castings sections from the John Seaton Foundry & Mfg. 
Company, Considerable machine shop equipment is being 
purchased, including a 50 hp. gas engine. The officers of 
the company are John Seaton, president; Clyde Hastings, 
vice-president, and H. E. Muchnie, secretary and general 
manager. 

The Anderson Foundry & Machine Company is being 
organized at Battle Creek, Mich., and has already been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000, of which $68,000 has 
been subscribed and paid. It is the intention of the com- 
pany’s officials to manufacture mill supplies and engines, 
and as soon as the organization is completed steps will be 
taken looking toward the erection of a manufacturing plant. 

The Mills Novelty Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
automatic amusement, musical and vending machines, has 
leased for 20 years an eight-story and basement building 
at the northeast corner of Jackson boulevard and Green 
street, having dimensions 166 x 198 ft. The company will 
move into its new quarters about the first of the year, and 
practically all of the present equipment will be taken to 
the new plant. A large amount of machinery is to be pur- 
chased, however,, but nothing definite will be decided upon 
until after the company’s removal. 

“Machinery Row,” Chicago, has again been visited by a 
disastrous fire, the building at 14-16 North Canal street, in 
which were located a number of supply and _ equipment 
manufacturers as well as the salesrooms of several com- . 
panies in kindred lines, having been completely destroyed 
last week, entailing a loss of nearly $100,000. The first 
floor was occupied by the American Steam Gage & Valve 
Company and the Adkins, Young & Allen Company, dealers 
in pumps and engine supplies. Others in the building in- 
cluded the Star Plating Works, BE. P. Read, manufacturer 
of stop screws and washers, and the John Booth Archi- 
tectural Iron & Wire Works. 

The Commissioner of Public Works, Chicago, will receive 
proposals until December 5 for furnishing one duplex steam 
compound air compressor, one engine lathe and one feeder 
voltage regulator. 

The Crandall Packing Company, Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turer of patent packings, has moved its Cleveland office from 
9 Water street to the Wade Building, 805 Superior street, 
Northwest, where it carries an enlarged stock to enable it to 
take care of its stationary and marine business, which is 
handled from the Cleveland office. 
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The Calumet & Hecla Mining Company announces that 
an advance of 10 per cent. in wages will be made to em- 
ployees, beginning January 1. There are 5000 men on 
the payroll. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., November 27, 1906. 


It is in the air that another general advance in machine 
tool prices will soon go into effect. Serious consideration is 
being given the question by a number of the large machine 
tool manufacturers and probably there are few who have 
not had the matter up for discussion. This is in spite of 
the fact that an advance recently went into effect, including 
practically everything that is classed as a machine tool, to- 
gether with many other accessories of the machine shop. If 
there is to be another increase in prices in the near future 
it will be by no concerted action, though, as conditions af- 
fecting the various branches of the indusrty are closely 
identical, it is probable that action will be, generally speak- 
ing, simultaneous. It was very much like this when the 
last increase in prices went into effect, manufacturers fol- 
lowing one another in quick succession, until the entire trade 
had marked prices up from 5 to 10 per cent. Since then 
there have been scattering announcements of new lists con- 
taining still other advances. The planer builders are prob- 
ably the first seriously to contemplate aonther advance, for 
the same reason that applies to all heavy tools, the higher 
price of castings. Lathe builders also feel that the market, 
combined with increased costs, warrants yet another raise. 
Other standard lines are similarly affected. The new list 
of one of the builders of large grinding machines shows an 
increase in the prices of several machines, but it is explained 
that this is the nature of a readjustment, to put these few 
machines on the same basis of profit as the rest of the line. 

The machine tool builders feel that in advancing prices 
they are doing so for the future and not at all for the pres- 
ent. Recent advances have not gone into effect yet, as far 
as they affect the receipts of the manufacturers, nor will 
they for some months to come in most cases. Many tools 
are being shipped to customers which were ordered at prices 
that prevailed last April. The machine- tool builder must 
meet the increased cost of material and labor long before 
he gets a corresponding benefit from the higher prices that 
he gets from his own customers. The condition of deliveries 
hits the machine tool trade for these reasons. A further ad- 
vance at this time would be preparing not for the immediate 
future, but for the later part of 1907, and frequently for 
1908. It is confidently expected by every one, so far as can 
be learned, that business conditions will not change for the 
worse next year, and machine tool builders taking orders for 
delivery many months ahead must prepare their prices with 
due regard to what they may expect to meet in the cost of 
their material and labor. It is significant in connection with 
the talk of higher prices that the machime tool builders do 
not offer the objections that they raised when other changes 
to higher prices were discussed. 

The New England foundries, as generally as when the 
recent advance was made, have begun to announce an ad- 
vance of 14 cent per pound for iron castings, and other classes 
of castings are going up in the ratio as the materials which 
enter into their composition. 

Many more works are successfully operating with night 
shifts, because they have succeeded in getting together and 
training enough men to make it possible. The effect of spe- 
cialized training, resulting from working under forced condi- 
tions, is bearing rich fruit; otherwise night gangs would be 
impossible under economica! conditions. ‘ 

The experience of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company in the 
purchase of 24 second-hand engine lathes of the Vermont 
Farm Machinery Company, Bellows Falls, Vt., is an indica- 
tion of the machine tool market. The purchasers notified a 
few customers that these tools were in the market, and their 
sale was immediately assured at the shops at Bellows Falls. 
The Vermont Farm Machinery Company had replaced this 
machinery with a number of automatic and semi-automatic 
tools, which had been ordered some 16 months ago. There 
was sharp bidding among the dealers who were asked to 
submit figures for the lathes, some of whic were practically 
new. 

The Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., are buying a considerable amount of machine tools, in 
equipping new works now under construction. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, Mass., 
learned a lesson from previous experience and placed orders 
for the equipment of new extensions of the works well in 
advance of their completion. ‘ 

The Bassett Machine Works, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, 
Mass., is to erect a new machine shop building, 48 x 100 ft., 
one story. 

Harvey Hubbell, Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturer of machinery, tools, electrical specialties and ma- 
chine screws, is to erect a large addition, which will greatly 
increase the capacity of the works. The new building will 
probably be 50 x 100 ft., four stories and basement. It will 
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be built of reinforced concrete throughout and will be in 
every respect a modern fireproof building. The company, 
which is a Connecticut corporation, has filed a certificate 
announcing an increase in capital stock from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 

Morton E. Converse & Son, Winchendon, Mass., toy 
manufacturers, are contemplating certain improvements to 
their works which will require the purchase of machinery. 
A large building about to be erected is for painting and fin- 
ishing, and the other improvements will follow after. The 
company manufactures toys of both wood and metal. 

The Miller Bros. Cutlery Company, Meriden, Conn., manu- 
facturer of pocket cutlery, &c., is to build an addition to its 
factory, either two or three stories and 32 x 60 ft. The 
question of power has not been determined, the company 
not having decided whether to install a gas engine and pro- 
ducer or a motor drive. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is erecting four new buildings, each 40 x 122 ft., 
two stories, and covered with corrugated iron. <A one-story 
frame building connects them. They will be devoted to the 
manufacture of metallic ammunition. The company states 
that no new machinery is required. 

The new building of the Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 
Springfield, Vt., referred to in The Iron Age last week, will 
be 35 x 185 ft. 

The Perkins Machine Company, Warren, Mass., manu- 
facturer of presses, has completed an addition to its foun- 
dry. 

The Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., whose plant was destroyed by fire recently, 
will immediately build a new plant on its own property 
and expects to have it in operation in 60 days, every effort 
being concentrated to that end. The plant will be 150 x 300 
ft., two stories and of reinforced concrete. The company’s 
loss in the fire was total, aggregating $225,000. 

It is announced that the Hoag Rapid Press Company, 
San Francisco, has acquired a tract of land at Hartford, 
Conn., 300 x 600 ft., and proposes to erect a large works on 
the premises for the manufacture of an automatic printing 
press. 

The acquisitions of New England street railroad proper- 
ties by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, in 
building up its great system now covering most of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and southern and central Massachusetts, 
is watched with much interest by all those houses which 
manufacture or deal in street railroad supplies. An impor- 
tant announcement has just been made that the Consolidated 
Railway Company, which operates the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford street railroads, has acquired the street 
railroads known as the Ray system, centering in Woonsocket, 
R. I., and reaching out in several directions, including lines 
connecting the consolidating line from Worcester, thus 
establishing a complete line from Worcester to Providence. 
Negotiations are pending for the property of the Rhode 
Island Company, which covers the city of Providence and 
much suburban district. The Ray system has 72 miles 
of railroad, and the Rhode Island Company controls much 
more than that. The New Haven people already own the 
Worcester and Springfield systems and the lines between 
those centers, as well as practically all the Connecticut lines. 
The new car barn to be built by the company at Meriden, 
Conn., will have a repair shop 40 x 80 ft. 

The American & British Mfg. Company is contemplating 
material additions to its Bridgeport works, to enlarge its 
automobile department. The company has been manufac- 
turing frames for motor cars for some time and it is now 
proposed to enter the automobile field on a large scale, 
though the company does not plan to put a car of its own 
on the market. All work will be for outside parties, under 
contract. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Ont10, November 27, 1906. 

The week’s business compares very favorably with its 
predecessor, and all the shops are crowded with work. For- 
eign demand appears to have been fairly equally distributed 
throughout the months of the year, and continues strong. 
Dealers in new and second-hand machinery are well sup- 
plied with orders, and find ready shipment for all tools that 
come into their stores. 

Ground has been broken at Oakley for the Colony Build- 
ings by the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, where a 
foundry building will be erected as soon as possible. This 
building, which will also contain office quarters, will be 350 
x 450 ft. In addition to this there will be a pattern build- 
ing, 50 x 160 ft., also a power plant, 75 x 100 ft. It is 
understood that the company will continue to operate its 
present plant on Spring Grove avenue until such time as 
circumstances demand a complete consolidation of the two 
plants. 

The Licking Coal & Iron Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of Kentucky, and will take over the Licking 
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Rolling Mill Company, the J. Droege Sons Foundry Com- 
pany, the J. Droege Sons Coal Company and the William 
Clark Furnace Company. John C. Droege is president; F. 
W. Droege, vice-president, and Frank Macke, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company has been 
making some extensive additions to its plant the past two or 
three months. These improvements consist of an extension 
40 x 80 ft., three stories, together with a balcony 20 x 100 
ft., erected in the shipping department. This addition is on 
the south side and adjoining the present building. A new 
line of cutter grinders is to be brought out, and the balcony 
and second floor of this building will be utilized for this 
purpose. The third floor will be used for building milling 
machines, in addition to the present shop. The first floor 
will be used for erecting the Quick Change boxes for engine 
lathes. It appears that the demand for these Quick Change 
lathes has increased to such an extent that a special depart- 
ment is necessary in which to handle them. On the north 
of the present building a section 30 x 60 ft., three stories, 
has been added, and also one section 60 x 60 ft., one story. 
The three-story section is separate and distinct from the 
present building and has fire walls from top to bottom. 
Here on the third floor will be located the drawing room, on 
the second floor the main office and on the first floor a stock- 
room for finished material. The floors in both drawing room 
and office are 4 in. thick, the top being of quarter sawed 
oak. The building is of the latest mill construction, the 
first floor being of concrete. This makes the building vir- 
tually fireproof, as all the windows overlooking the shop 
are fitted with fire shutters and wired screen glass. The 
saw tooth roof section immediately behind this office build- 
ing, whch is the new 60 x 60 ft. section, is made with con- 
crete floor and is divided into three parts, each being driven 
by independent motors. This will be used exclusively as a 
lathe and milling machine department. Immediately north 
of this improvement is being erected a two-story building, 
40 x 170 ft. This building is of brick and cement construc- 
tion, and will be used for casting storage purposes and for 
cleaning and painting castings. The first story of this 
building will be 21 ft. high, which will permit the installa- 
tino of an electric crane for traversing all castng bins. This 
building will be fitted with the Hunt industrial railroad, 
with the tracks running from the casting storage building 
to the main machine shop, supplying the chucking depart- 
ment, planer department and the erecting rooms. The second 
floor will be used for cabinet work purposes. The floor space 
incorporated in these improvements will be 32,000 sq. ft., 
making the total floor space of the entire plant when com- 
pleted 97,000 sq. ft. In addition to thts all the buildings 
will be served with electric hoists and cranes, and all of the 
machine and vise hands will have compressed air for clean- 
‘ing and assembling the work. Among the additional equip- 
ment to be installed will be a large Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressor, Niles three-motor crane, several Pratt & Whitney 
special tools, several Cleveland automatic machines, several 
Niles-Bement-Pond planers, Brown & Sharpe gear cutters 
and grinders, and a number of the company*s own lathes and 
milling machines. The entire plant will also be equipped 
with the Manufacturers’ automatic sprinkler system, in 
connection with which a 30,000-gal. tank and a 100,000-gal. 
cistern are being installed. In this connection President 
LeBlond states that business has now reached a condition 
where it is simply a question of output. 

The Scott Roofing & Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Edwin D. Bevitt, 
John G. O’Connell, E. G. Ruder, B. R. Milikan and H. L. 
Olden. 

The Millcreek Valley Starch Company will take over a 
large concrete building at Winton Place, and equip it with 
from $12,000 to $15,000 worth of new machinery. 


———~- oe —_ 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 27, 1906. 

Proposals will be received until December 26 by the 
Superintendent of the United States Capitol Buildings, 
Washington, D. C., for the equipment for a heating, lighting 
and power plant, including boilers, engines, generators, 
pumps, condensers and other apparatus. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 26 for the 
following machine tools for the Mare Island Navy Yard 
and San Francisco Naval Training Station: Schedule 271, 
water tube boilers, arbor press, metal saw; schedule 272, 
lathes, pipe bender, milling machines. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 22 for four 
electric traveling cranes for the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 11 for motor, 
pneumatic hammers and drills, arbor presses, pipe ‘benders, 
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lathes, vacuum and feed pumps for the Hastern navy yards. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
October 23, Circular No. 334: 

The C. T. Patterson Company, New Orleans, La., class 
11, two back geared pillar crank shapers, $1137.40. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 12, one set 
horizontal bending rolls, $1257.15. 

Fox Bros. & Co., New York, class 14, one combination 
band, rip and resaw machine, $772.95. 

Under bids opened November 13 for machinery for the 
navy yards the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
has been awarded class 1, three electric traveling cranes, 
$17,970. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, under opening of October 9: 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, class 
90, two Little Giant drills, $147. 

The Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 
100, one combined folder and brake, $158. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened October 30: 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 23, 
one full universal radial drill, $13,060; class 24, one slot- 
ting machine, $925; class 44, two engine lathes, $3824. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., class 
41, two gibbed carriage engine lathes, $1740. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 21, one 
pattern makers’ lathe, $487; class 22, one pattern makers’ 
lathe, $590. 

The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., class 
31, one band saw machine, $163.80. 

The Fairbanks Company, New York, class 47, one swing 
patent head screw cutting engine lathe, $1480. 

The Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
class 55, one double disk sand papering machine, $575. 

The Lincoln Electric Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
class 184, two variable speed motors, $548. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., class 222, one 15-hp. motor, $320. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, class 
224, a number of portable electric grinders and drills, 
$1232. 

The Independent Pneumatic Drill Company, Chicago, 
Ill., class 225, a quantity of pneumatic drills and hammers, 
$2355. 

—_—_—_-@_____——__ 


Labor Notes. 


E. H. Gary, chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation, announces that the 
wages of common labor in the plants of the subsidiary 
companies of the corporation will be increased. The offi- 
cial notification reads as follows: ‘Common labor at the 
manufacturing plants of the subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation will be increased 10 
cents per day, commencing January 1, 1907, and day and 
turn labor will be adjusted accordingly. Notices to this 
effect will be posted by the respective companies about 
December 1, 1906.” An advance had been expected for 
some time. 


The Warren Foundry & Machine Company, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., voluntarily increased the wages of its em- 
ployees 10 per cent., beginning November 15. 


The Fall River textile manufacturers have granted the 
demands of the men for a 10 per cent. advance, a pre- 
vious offer of 5 per cent. having been rejected. 


Among the Central Pennsylvania puddle mills which 
have started up this month by effecting settlements with 
their workmen are the Chesapeake at Harrisburg, Penn 
at Lancaster, Reading at Danville and Scranton Bolt & 
Nut at Scranton. 


Labor in New England machine shops is said to be 
eminently well satisfied with conditions. Wages have 
been advanced quite materially and the ratio of increase 
is probably larger in the machine shops than in any other 
line of manufacturing in New England, and this is in the 
face of general advances in a number of important lines 
of business. 
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The National Steel & Wire Company’s 
Reorganization. 


The National Steel & Wire Company, 114 Liberty 
street, New York, has issued a circular letter to its stock- 
holders stating that the great increase in business of the 
controlled companies has made it evident that some finan- 
cial plan larger in scope than that under which the parent 
colmpany was organized must be put in operation, in order 
that sufficient working capital may be available for the 
economical handling of the increased business and the 
establishment of the finances of the company on a thor- 
oughly stable basis. The plan adopted, which provides 
not only for increased working capitai, but also for the 
acquisition of such additional plants and properties as 
may be desirable from time to time, is as follows: 

The National Consolidated Wire & Cable Company 
has been incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Maine, with an authorized capital as follows: $8,000,000 
first lien 50-year 5 per cent. bonds, $8,000,000 5 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, $8,000,000 common stock. Of 
these securities there will be issued at the present time 
$4,000,000 of the bonds and such stock as may be neces- 
sary to take up the outstanding securities of the National 
Steel & Wire Company or its controlled companies and 
$1,000,000 of the bonds to provide additional working 
capital. The remaining $3,000,000 of bonds will be re- 
served for future needs. The basis of exchange for pres- 
ent holdings is as follows: $1000 preferred stock or voting 
trust certificates covering preferred stock of the National 
Steel & Wire Company for $1000 bonds and $400 preferred 
stock of the new company; $1000 common stock of the 
National Steel & Wire Company for $100 preferred stock 
and $1000 common stock of the new company; $1000 
bonds of the Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company, or 
the National Wire Corporation, for $1000 bonds and $400 
preferred stock of the new company; $1000 of the stock 
of the Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company, the Na- 
tional Wire Corporation, or the National Steel Foundry 
Company, for $100 preferred stock and $1000 common 
stock of the new company. The holdings are to be de- 
posited with the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 66 Broad- 
way, New York. 

In addition to this basis of exchange the present stock- 
holders of the National Steel & Wire Company are offered 
the opportunity of subscribing for the $1,000,000 of ad- 
ditional bonds for working capital to the extent of 50 per 
cent. of their present holdings of preferred stock of the 
National Steel & Wire Company at 95, the subscriptions 
to carry a bonus of 20 per cent. of common stock of the 
National Consolidated Wire & Cable Company. Deposits 
ot stock for exchange and subscriptions for bonds must 
be made on or before January 1, 1907. President Le Roy 
Clark states that all the company’s plants are now com- 
pleted, orders are booked at very profitable figures for the 
entire output for some months to come, and with the finan- 
cial support of the stockholders the coming year should be 
a notable one in the history of the company. 

siesta 

The North American Cement Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New Jersey, with offices 
at 15 Exchange place, Jersey City, and a capital stock of 
$10,000,000. The incorporators are J. Rogers Maxwell 
of Brooklyn, Henry Graves of Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
Alphonse de Navarro, New York; Harry C. Trexler and 
Edward M. Young, Allentown, Pa.; Arnold F. Gerstell, 
Easton, Pa.; John B. Wright, Montclair, N. J.; Robert 
W. Lesley, Haverford, Pa.; J. B. Lober, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and Ernest R. Ackerman, Plainfield, N. J. This company 
will, it is understood, take up the interests of the follow- 
ing cement companies: Atlas Portland Cement Company, 
Alpha Portland Cement Company, Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Vulecanite Cement Company and the Law- 
rence Cement Company. The company, it is said, will 
spend $5,000,000 of the capitalization in extending its 
works. As yet, however, no announcement has been made 
as to the plans for the proposed additions. 


The production of nickel in Canada for the year 1905 
showed a marked increase, having been nearly 19,000,000 
Ib., as compared with 10,500,000 Ib. in the previous year. 
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HARDWARE 


ANUFACTURERS who desire to improve their meth- 
M ods of cost finding and of general factory account- 
ing without attempting as complete a change in methods 
as would result from calling in an expert would naturally 
look to the superintendent or person in charge, explaining 
to him what they desire to accomplish and endeavoring to 
secure his active and hearty co-operation. It is entirely 
within his province in harmony with the management to 
introduce such changes gradually or at once as will bring 
the cost system and the general factory accounting up to 
the desired standard. Sometimes, however, the man who 
is responsible for the existing system is bard to move in 
the direction under consideration, and instead of being a 
help in the installment of a better one is an actual 
hindrance. In such case it is necessary to overlook or 
supersede him, looking to another source for the initiation 
of up to date methods. In such a juncture there are us- 
ually two courses open to them. They may select from 
their clerical force a man whom they consider best fitted 
to undertake making the necessary changes, or they may 
engage a new man for this purpose. Each plan has its 
advantages. 


A man selected from the employees has a knowledge 
of the routine of the business, which it requires a long 
time for a new man to acquire. He is acquainted with 
the personnel of office and factory and with the idiosyn- 
crasies of the people with whom he has to deal. On ac- 
count of his service with the company he has the con- 
fidence of its officers from the beginning. These ad- 
vantages cannot be overlooked. 


On the other hand, a new man coming in from outside 
usually has the advantage of a broader experience; he is 
untrammeled by the familiarity that at times embarrasses 
an old employee; he has no friends to lose and all to 
make. He feels strongly the necessity of making prog- 
ress, for much will be expected of him. He must either 
“make good” or make room for some one else. ,AS a 
stranger he is an unknown quantity to the employees, and 
changes as a rule are accepted with better grace because 
respect for a new man is usually greater than for the 
old. 


In any event, whichever plan is followed it is neces- 
sary that sufficient authority be given the man of whom 
such work is required. He must have the full support 
of his employers if he is to make progress. A man should 
not be selected because he has proved a good clerk, for 
many times these men, on account of their training, are 
not adapted to progressive work. Good reasoning powers 
are an absolutely essential qualification, for the man 
equipped with what is termed “common sense” will not 
be apt to make changes before carefully weighing the ad- 
vantages which will accrue from such changes. In order 
to handle the foremen and men who will more or less be 
affected by the changes to be made another necessary 
qualification is tact. Of course those qualifications to 
succeed in almost any line are also requisite. Among 
these may be mentioned thoroughness, straightforward- 
ness, energy, ambition, loyalty to the employer and a 
sincere and intelligent desire to advance the welfare of 
the establishment. ‘ 


Condition of Trade. 


While the Hardware market feels the influence of 
the near approach of the holidays and the end of the 
year, evidences are lacking of anything that might be 
termed a reaction, as regards either volume of business 
or in the strength of prices. There is a sustained activity 
in staples and specialty lines, as orders are placed to 
fill up depleted stocks and sometimes in anticipation of 
the advances, which are of daily occurrence in various 
quarters of the market. ‘There is, however, but little 
speculative purchasing. Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting 
are commanding special attention, as the market on these 
goods opened later than usual and presented new fea- 
tures requiring some study on the part of the jobbing 
trade. These linés, however, are indicative of the well 
defined trade tendency to concentrate most of the year’s 
business into a short period of time, and the two weeks 
since the market opened have been strenuous ones for the 
manufacturers. Jobbers in all sections of the country 
report a large volume of business in spite of the fact 
that retailers’ requirements on some lines are below the 


normal, on account of the open winter experienced last 


year. Nearly all classes of goods continue scarce, and 
manufacturers as a rule are making little progress in 
catching up with their accumulated orders. The re- 
sulting delays and disappointments are perhaps the 
greatest disturbing factor in the trade to-day, adding to 
the care and detail of doing business, increasing corre- 
spondence between manufacturer and merchants, whole- 
sale and retail, and causing much inconvenience to con- 
sumers. In the prevalence of such conditions manufac- 
turers are fully occupied with the business which comes 
to them through regular sources and show little or no 
disposition to solicit orders. Similarly the natural com- 
petition among jobbers is somewhat slackened, and the 
common tendency to shade established prices or undersell 
the manufacturers on an advancing market is less ap- 
parent than usual. Collections are fair, but some com- 
plaint is heard. 


Chicago. 


As compared with last November the volume of busi- 
ness transacted by several of the leading jobbers in the 
West this month shows a comfortable gain and the de- 
cline in the total from October’s phenomenal record was 
not as great as generally anticipated. The mild weather 
which has prevailed throughout this section has mili- 
tated against the movement of winter goods from retail- 
ers’ stocks, but there has been a proportionate increase 
in the consumption of commodities used in building op- 
erations, the requirements in these lines being the heavy- 
iest in the history of the Hardware trade at this season 
of the year. The shortage of Field Fencing reflects the 
activities in the rural districts and the strength of the 
Nail market coupled with low stocks is indicative of the 
tremendous building operations that are being prosecuted 
without interruption. Manufacturers of Wire products 
report that the new tonnage booked this month is almost 
on a par with that taken on in the same period in Octo- 
ber, the late advance having had little apparent effect on 
the buying movement. Makers of Wire Cloth are now 
canvassing the trade for orders for shipment during the 
coming season and considerable business is being placed. 
Quotations announced two weeks ago are subject to with- 
drawal at any time and on shipments to points beyond 
the Mississippi River the freight is added from the river 
to the place of delivery, while on Poultry Netting the 
freight is added beyond the Missouri River. Refriger- 
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ator manufacturers are preparing for a record trade dur- 
ing the coming season, and several that sell the jobbing 
trade exclusively declare that they are falling behind 
in production, not only on account of the large orders 
that have been placed, but because of the difficulties that 
are being met with in securing raw material, notably 
Sheets and Trimmings. In the Stove trade filling in 
orders have not been as heavy as anticipated as a result 
of the heavy early movement, and the indications are 
that the late fall trade will be below expectations. 





NOTES QN PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The open weather throughout the coun- 
try has permitted the continuance of building operations 
to an unusual degree, with a consequent large demand 
both in the way of specifications on contract orders and 
new business. Mills are still somewhat behind in orders 
though an improvement in deliveries is apparent, but 
mills are not accumulating stocks. Quotations are being 
fairly well maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


See Oh I. uae cc vktidin dea sdiewicawwesesee $1.90 
Carload lots, to retail merchants.................. 1.95 


New York.—Demand keeps up in good volume for the 
season, but not quite as active as earlier in the month. 
The new prices adopted by the jobbers last week are 
being fairly well maintained, and will probably be more 
closely adhered to as stocks purchased at lower prices 
become exhausted. New York quotations are on the 
following basis: To retailers, carloads on dock, $2.09; 
less than carloads, on dock, $2.23; small lots at store, 
$2.20 per keg. 

Chicago.—Despite increased mill shipments, the short- 
age of popular sizes grows more pronounced daily, con- 
sumption being maintained at a record rate as a result 
of the open weather, which permits building operations 
to be carried on without interruption. New tonnage 
placed with the leading interest this month is almost 
on a par with October’s total and the independent makers 
likewise report heavy buying, the recent advance not- 
withstanding. None of the mills have been able to ac- 
cumulate stocks, and the indications are that December 
will find them with barren floors, an unusual condition 
in the trade this late in the season. Quotations are 
firmly maintained, as follows: $2.05 in car lots to job- 
bers and $2.10 in car lots to retailers, with an advance 
of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh—New demand for Wire Nails continues 
quite heavy, in spite of the fact that the large jobbing 
trade pretty well covered its requirements for some time 
ahead prior to the recent advance in prices. Specifica- 
tions on contracts are being received by the mills in good 
volume, and shipments are heavy. While there is still 
a shortage in cars and in supply of Steel slightly better 
deliveries are being made, but the mills are still con- 
siderably behind in orders. The favorable weather con- 
tributes to a heavy consumption of Nails, there being as 
yet no restriction in outside building operations. The 
market continues strong and we are advised that official 
prices are being firmly held. We quote Wire Nails at 
$1.90 in carloads to the large jobbimg trade, and $1.95 in 
carloads to retail merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Cut Nails.—Manufacturers do not seem able to sup- 
ply the requirements of the trade, especially in certain 
sizes. Some contract orders placed before the recent ad- 
vances have not yet been filled, while new business is 
reasonably heavy. Mills outside of the association are 
reported as asking about 10 cents per keg premium over 
official quotations, for anything like prompt shipments. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload 
lots, to jobbers, $1.95; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2; 
less than carloads, to retailers, $2.10. Iron Cut Nails 
at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 
cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


New York—-The lack of well assorted stock in job- 
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bers’ hands and the inability of manufacturers to fill 
orders somewhat magnifies the demand from consumers. 
At the present moment &-penny flooring Nails are partic- 
ularly scarce in this market. New York quotations for 
small lots at store are on the basis of $2.20 per keg. 
Chicago.—Effective Thursday, November 22, Steel and 
Iron Cut Nails were advanced 5 cents a keg. Still higher 
prices are expected by the trade, owing to the shortage 
and high cost of raw materials, and on many sizes mill 
shipments are deferred 30 days. Quotations are revised 
as follows: Steel Cut Nails, in car lots, $2.10 to $2.15; 


- Or 


less than car lots, $2.20; Iron Cut Nails, $2.20 to $2.25, 


in ear lots; less than car lots, $2.30. 


Pittsburgh.—We note a considerable shortage in sup- 
ply of certain sizes of Cut Nails, and the large jobbing 
trade is having some trouble in filling specifications of 
customers promptly. The new demand is fairly heavy 
and stocks, both at the mills and in jobbers’ hands, are 
badly broken. Mills outside the association continue to 
quote somewhat higher than the official prices, asking 
premiums of about 10 cents per keg over these prices for 
reasonably prompt shipment. Official prices, on which 
premiums of about 10 cents per keg are being paid to 
mills outside the association, are as follows, f.o.b.. Pitts- 
burgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $1.95; less than carloads, 
to jobbers, $2; less than carloads, to dealers, $2.10. 
Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
are held at 5 and 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire.—Jobbers are having a good demand, 
owing to favorable weather for out of door operations 
and stocks in their hands are sufficient for requiréments. 
The mills are not expecting a revival of business until 
after the turn of the year. Official prices are referred 
to as being maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lota........cc ccc ccc ccs Gad 2.30) 
EOE, (CNN, SU e Gs bees ke cesnvunss 2.10 2.40 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.20 2.50 


Chicago.—The consumption of Wire in the rural dis- 
tricts is heavy as the weather conditions are favorable 
for outside work, and retailers report a fair movement. 
Jobbers’ stocks, however, are sufficient to meet these re- 
quirements, and no revival in activity from the makers’ 
standpoint is anticipated before the first of the year. 
We quote: To jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.20; 
Galvanized, $2.50; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.25; 
Galvanized, $2.55; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; Staples, bright, in car lots, 
$2.15; Galvanized, $2.45; car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—The amount of new tonnage being placed 
is relatively small, but owing to the favorable weather 
is somewhat larger than usual at this late season of the 
year. No increase in demand is expected until the new 
year, when the trade will commence to place orders for 
the spring delivery. The market is firm and our advices 
are that official prices are being maintained. These 
prices are as follows: Painted Barb Wire, $2.05, and Gal- 
vanized, $2.35, in carload iots to the large jobbing trade, 
with the usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Demands upon the mills con- 
tinue larger than they can fill promptly, especially from 
Wire Fence manufacturers. Specifications are received 
in large volume, so that requirements are greater than 
the capacity of the mills, and shipments are consequently 
delayed. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
SU GUNN Sik ccdaddawesvacdccacvecncccuncs ee 
Pes: SOUS iss do cicdawe iii ew eesaPicesees 1.80 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 


6tod 10° +411124124%13 14 15 16 
Annesled......Base. $0.05 10 8 .15 -25 35 .45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 35 40 345 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—Specifications that are coming to thr mills 
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are greatly in excess of capacity and shipments are being 
still further deferred. The requirements of Field Fence 
manufacturers are almost insatiate, while on many 
grades used for general manufacturing purposes deliver- 
ies are delayed from one to two months. Quotations are 
unchanged as follows: Jobbers, $1.90, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
car lots; retailers, $1.95. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand from the manufacturing trade 
continues unusually heavy for this season of the year, 
while specifications on contracts are being received by 
the mills in large volume and deliveries are still more or 
less restricted by shortage in cars and supply of Steel. 
Official prices are being firmly held, and the general tone 
of the market is strong. These prices are as’ follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days. 
Jobbers, carloads 
Retailers, carloads 

The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Sap Spouts.—Charles Millar & Son Company, Utica, 

N. Y., quotes the following prices on its Sap Spouts in 
quantities of less than 1000: 
Ideal Sap Spout, Open Pattern, per 100.............  - -$1.50 
Ideal Sap Spout, Closed Pattern, per 100............... 
When ordered in quantities of 1000 or more a discount 
of 10 per cent. is given from the above prices. 


Jute Leads and Ties.—The scarcity of Jute and the 
high price at which it is now selling are reflected in an 
advance of about 10 per cent. in Jute Halter Leads and 
Horse and Cattle Ties. 

Chisels.—Prominent manufacturers of Chisels have 
made a concerted advance in their prices, amounting to 
10 per cent. or thereabouts. The movement may be 
characterized as a sympathetic one, influenced by in- 
creased productive cost as well as by the recent upward 
trend of allied lines of tools. Seventy-five per cent. dis- 
count may now be quoted as a fair price to retail mer- 
chants on Socket Firmer Chisels and 40 per cent. on 
Tanged Firmer Chisels and Gouges. 


Hammer Handles, &c.—A strengthening tendency is 
noted in the market for Hammer Handles, &c., although 
it does not appear that quotable advances have generally 
been made as yet. Manufacturers refer, however, to an 
increasing scarcity of wood suitable to their requirements. 


Rivets.—At a meeting of leading manufacturers of 
Rivets, held last week, a moderate advance in prices was 
agreed upon. In accordance with the new schedule the 
published discount on all except Metallic Tinned Rivets 
is 70 and 10 per cent., and on Metallic Tinned Rivets, 7 
per cent. 


Porcelain Knobs.—Prices on Porcelain Head Picture 
Nails and Picture, Drawer and Shutter Knobs have this 
week been advanced about 10 per cent. by representative 
manufacturers, 


Fruit Cans.—The American Can Company has with- 
drawn the quotations on Fruit Cans, recently announced 
to the trade and it is assumed that higher prices may be 
expected. 


Bolts, Stove and Tire.—There are evidences of a 
better understanding among manufacturers of Stove and 
Tire Bolts than has existed for many months. Although 
the market for these goods has long been an open one, 
prices have recently shown a noticeable upward tendency, 
due to enormous demand, enforced delays in filling or- 
ders, and the higher cost of raw material. The most 
serious differences between manufacturers are now be 
lieved to have been adjusted, and more or less uniformity 
is shown by quotations, Stove Bolts being quoted at a 
discount of 85 and 10 and Tire Bolts at 80 per cent. dis- 
count, with the usual concessions to jobbers and other 
large buyers. 


Cutlery.—The market for Table Cutlery is still char- 
acterized by the strengthening tone referred to in our 
last week’s issue. One important manufacturer has 
made a distinct advance, and others are withdrawing 
outstanding quotations as if anticipating a similar 
change. t is generally believed that cheaper grades of 
goods cannot much longer remain on the low level 
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brought about by the sharp: competition which has pre- 
vailed this year. 

Leather Belting.—The list prices of Leather Belting 
and Cut Lacing were advanced by the Leather Belting 


Manufacturers’ Association of the United States at a 
meeting held in New York on November 21, going 


into effect on that date. 


No change was made in pre- 
vailing discounts. 


Higher prices are considered ad- 
visable, owing to the continued advance in Hides and 


Leather. The revised lists are as follows: 
Leather Belting. 
Width. Price per Width. Price per Width. Price per 
Inches foot. Inches. ~foot. Inches. foot. 
lg $ .12 6 $1.44 25 $ 6.00 
5g 15 6% 1.56 26 6.24 
34 18 q 1.68 27 6.48 
% 21 8 1.92 28 6.72 
1 24 9 2.16 29 6.96 
14 30 10 2.40 30 72 
1% 36 il 2.64 32 7.68 
1% 42 12 288 34 816 
2 48 13 3.12 36 8.64 
24 54 14 3.36 38 9 12 
21% .60 15 3 60 40 9.60 
234 66 16 384 42 10.08 
3 72 17 4.08 44 10.56 
314 .78 18 4 32 46 11.04 
3% 34 19 4.56 48 11.52 
3% .90 20 480 50 12.00 
4 96 21 5.04 52 12.48 
Ale 1.08 22 5.28 54 12 96 
5 1.20 23 5.52 56 13.44 
5% 1.32 24 5.76 60 14 40 
Double Belts twice the price of single. 
Extra Heavy Belts, extra prices. 
Out Lacing. 
Both Raw Hide and Tanned. 
Width. Price per Width. Price per Width. Price per 
Inches. bundle. Inches. bundle. Inches. bundle. 
14 $1.25 ws $2 00 % $3.75 
Ps 1.50 % 2.25 % 4.50 
Ry 1.75 3g 3.00 1 5.00 


Put up in 100-ft. bundles. 
As representing current prices on the above, the following 
discounts may be named: 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap........ te ade 60 and 5% 
Regular Short Lap........... 60 and 10 and 5% 
EE ab oat <5 iis Sick eek Re ane eee ewe 70% 
CARE  BRMOGNGS 0.5 iis cc wi ve b's co Hie 70 and 5% 
Cut Leather Lacing...... nik Wy athcp ti erie ook 45% 


Rope.—While demand is not quite as large as it was 
earlier in the month it keeps up in fairly good volume. 
The strong position of Hemp has a steadying effect upon 
the Rope market, so that prices are fairly firm. New 
York quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 124% to 13 
cents; B quality, 11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 94 cents; 
No. 2 quality, 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up; 8% to 
814 cents; No. 2 Jute, 734 to 8 cents per pound. 


Shotguns.—Leading makers of Firearms have made 
an advance of about 10 per cent. in the price of single bar- 
rel Shotguns. This of course applies to the competitive 
Gun of the cheapest grade made by nearly all manufac- 
turers on practically the same lines. The level on which 
these goods have been selling is declared to have been 
very low, @ue to the sharpness of competition and even 
after the present change is effective retail merchants 
can doubtless purchase Guns of this grade at $3.25 to 
$3.50, especially as jobbers may have stocks purchased 
at the former level. 


Sash Cord.—Manufacturers of Cotton 
have generally advanced their quotations 1 cent per 
pound. This brings the base price for braided white Cot- 
ton Cord up to 25 cents per pound, on which a concession 
of 3 per cent. is offered by the manufacturers in pur- 
chases in 100 dozen lots. It is stated that the additional 
premium formerly allowed on 500 dozen lots has been 
withdrawn. 


Sash Cord 


Pumps.—Firmness in prices on Pumps, referred to 
recently in these columns, continues to be the charac- 
teristic feature of the market. A number of manufac- 
turers have withdrawn their quotations and are issuing 
new discount sheets representing advances of 10 per 
cent. and even more. It is doubtful if the discount to the 
retail trade on Pitcher Spout Pumps is better on the 
average than 75 and 10 per cent. to-day. Leading pro- 
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ducers of Pumps state that higher prices are necessitated 
by present conditions, and refer to recent advances of 
two points in the base discount on Pipe, 2 cents per 
pound on seamless Brass Tubing and other items in pro- 
portion. Some also infer that further advances in their 
lines may be expected before long. 

Window Glass.-—It is understood that the capacity of 
factories whose output is to be sold through the Na- 
tional Brokerage Company is 2156 pots. This does not 
include the product of the American Window Glass Com- 
pany, who, it is reported, will continue to sell inde- 
pendently of the brokerage company. The price of the 
latter is 90 and 5 per cent. discount for single and 90 
and 10 per cent. discount for double strength Glass. The 
prices of the American company are reported as 90 and 
10 for single and 90 and 15 per cent. discount for double, 
16 x 20 single excepted, on which the present price is 90 
and 5 per cent. discount. A meeting of Eastern jobbers 
is scheduled for this week, when the project of reviving 
the jobbers’ association is to be considered. Jobbers quo- 
tations, from jobbers’ list, October 1, 19038, are as follows: 
Greater New York, single, 90 and 19; double, 90 and 15 
per cent. discount. 


Linseed Oil.—The usual curtailment in buying toward 
the end of the month has resulted in less activity in the 
Oil market. Seed has shown slight advances for both 
November and December deliveries. The trend of the 
Seed market will be watched with interest for the next 
week or'so, as the closing of navigation, which will take 
place in the early part of next month, is regarded as 
likely to act as a check to the buying of Seed by crushers. 
No change has taken place in Oil prices in this market. 
New York quotations are as follows, according to quan- 
tity: City Raw, 42 to 43 cents per gallon; out of town 
Raw, 41 to 42 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent per 
gallon over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—A holiday and the close of the 
month both coming in this week has resulted in a rather 
* quiet local Turpentine market. A slight decline from 
last week's quotations is noted. New York quotations 
are as follows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 70 
to 70% cents; Machine Made Barrels, 70% to 71 cents 
per gallon. 


—_—— -—_ ~~ 


DISHONESTY AMONG BUYERS. 


BY FRED. BRADFORD ELLSWORTH. 


In the commercial world the Golden Rule is often 
lost sight of. Many buyers formulate a Golden 
Rule of their own—namely, if by trickery and 
misrepresentation they can take advantage of 
a salesman with whom they are dealing, it is 
shrewdness. If the same methods are pursued 
by the salesman, it is downright dishonesty. A 
fine example in this enlightened generation! 


WONDER if the old proverbial saying, ‘“ His word is as 
good as his bond,” ever smites the conscience of many 
buyers? I wonder if the good old days they tell about, 
when honesty was a virtue above heroism, will return 
again? As history repeats itself, then just so surely will 
there be a repetition of the same. Already those days 
are returning, and the time is not far distant when a man 
who does not do as he agrees to will be ostracized from 
the better class that predominates in the business world. 


There Are More Dishonest Buyers 


than there are salesmen employed by really honest houses, 
for often their dealings with a salesman are unknown to 
the firm and not so easily found out. A dishonest sales- 
man is generally reported at once, and if representing a 
reputable firm he is summarily dismissed. I say there 
are more dishonest buyers; there are, for their under- 
hand, dishonest methods are often sanctioned, approved 
and encouraged by their employers. Yet they represent 
institutions whose integrity is seldom doubted and whose 
financial standing is A1. 


About the Lowest Despicable Trick 
a buyer can stoop to in his dishonest methods is making 
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a liar out of a salesman. This the buyer tries to accom- 
plish by making deductions from bills, claiming that the 
salesman quoted the prices thus modified. Sometimes 
firms allow this, giving the buyer the benefit of the doubt 
rather than create any unpleasantness. But it does not 
take them long to find out that the buyer is crooked. 
Many buyers of this class play a nearly corresponding 
trick that is likewise interesting knowledge. They deduct 
from bills and claim the privilege by saying that they had 
quotations or prices equalizing the credits. Such argu- 
ments are “ vaporings of a buggy intellect.” A man would 
be just as much privileged to negotiate a loan at a bank 
at, say, 6 per cent. interest, and offer to settle at 3 per 
cent. I wonder what the consequences would be? I 
think the bank officials would ring for the “ wagon” and 
have him taken to the “ wheel house,” or send him where 
he could lead the “simple life” at the expense of the 
State. This breed of buyers missed their vocation in life. 


The Buyer Was the Liar. 


A salesman called on a buyer one day and quoted 
him a price on a car of goods to be specified for within 
30 days and shipped in 60 days. The offer was accepted. 
The salesman dictated a contract and the buyer signed 
it. The buyer specified for the car on time, but made the 
order read to be shipped 15 days later than agreed upon. 
The firm wrote him calling attention to the contract time 
and the buyer acknowledged it. When the salesman 
visited the buyer again the buyer remonstrated with him 
for the goods being shipped sooner than he ordered. The 
salesman informed him the goods were shipped according 
to contract. The buyer in a domineering, bulldozing man- 
ner gave the salesman to understand he didn’t know 
what he was talking about and that he never signed such 
a contract. The next time the salesman called he had the 
contract and correspondence and said to the buyer: 

“The last time I was here you doubted my veracity 
and insulted me. I have the documents proving my as- 
sertions to be correct.” 

The buyer looked over them and blandly replied: 

“Why, that’s all right, old man; I never said any- 
thing different. You were excited that day and must 
have misunderstood me.” 

The salesman, utterly nonplussed and absolutely dis- 
gusted with the man’s methods, at an opportune moment 
took his departure. The bill fell due and only through 
threats of a lawsuit was collected. Yet the firm has a 
good rating and is considered good pay. Their true rat- 
ing, according to their treatment of people, in Bradstreet 
or Dun, should be “ No Good.” 


Another Fitting Hlustration 


of assumed privileges occurred recently. A large jobbing 
horse agreed to take a car of goods providing the same 
could be shipped at a certain freight rate, which was 
questionable. In the meantime the buyer was to try and 
make up a car of other material at a different place and 
if the car could not be had at the doubtful rate they would 
have some of the goods go forward in the car of other 
material. The salesman agreed to this, conditional that 
the mixed car be shipped in a week. 

When the salesman found it impossible to procure the 
freight desired he notified the buyer to that effect. He 
also informed the buyer that since prices had advanced 
it would be to the buyer’s advantage to take the car at 
the regular freight rate. He also impressed upon him 
that the car must be shipped at once. The buyer paid no 
attention to the letter. The salesman’s firm on receiving 
no reply also wrote the buyer, calling his attention to his 
negligence in not answering the letter and that if he 
desired the car it must be shipped at once. Later they 
withdrew prices, and about the same time received a 
letter from the buyer requesting more time to make up 
a car. When the buyer found prices had advanced very 
materially he ordered the full car shipped, claiming this, 
that and the other excuse for his negligence. What kind 
of a buyer would you call such a man? Is it not plain? 


A Rupture After 10 Years. 


An experience of my own is worth narrating. I had 
sold goods almost uninterruptedly for over 10 years to a 
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certain jobbing house. Our relations had always been of 
the most pleasant nature. In fact, I prided myself upon 
the conditions that existed, never for a moment fearing 
that they would be ruptured. I called on the buyer one 
day and quoted him prices on several cars of goods. I 
told him frankly that prices were advancing and that my 
prices were for immediate acceptance only. He declined 
to place an order, saying he could do better. After he had 
convinced himself that the conditions were as I had repre- 
sented he attempted to place a very large order at the 
old price, and it was declined. Because of his own in- 
ability to load up at old prices at that time, and no doubt 
nettled because he failed to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity, he claimed he had not been taken care of, and 
when I met him he addressed me in language not found 
in books. Was anything ever more ludicrous? 


Dishonest Buyer’s Business Dear at Any Price. 


I have come in contact with buyers for many years, 
have made a study of them as a child is taught its A, 
B, C’s, and have still lots to learn. I have gained their 
confidence and respect and in many instances their friend- 
ship: Personally I have never had very much trouble 
with them, but when I find them “not on the square” I 
simply try and guard myself against any pitfalls. Ex- 
perience, however, has taught me that a dishonest buyer’s 
business is dear at any price. Eventually he will beat 
you in the end. 


The Right Sort of Honesty. 


In conclusion I wish to say for my part give me the 
buyer who does things honestly because he never knew 
of any other way. That’s the fellow you can bank on. 
He doesn’t manifest a conscience to go with his acts. 
He doesn’t play with marked cards. He shuffles them 
above board. He doesn’t give you the “ glad hand,” with 
icicles hanging to his finger tips. He is simply honest 
because he couldn't be otherwise if he tried. And you 
can’t find a better honesty than that. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


THE CuHicaco Rerar, Harpware ASssocraATION, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated under the Illinois State 
laws for the protection of its members. The incorpora- 
tors are George E. Englehardt, H. E. Gnadt and W. B. 
Costello. 


FRANKLIN R. ALLEN, Greenfield, Mass, for many years 
head of the firm of S. Allen’s Sons, Hardware mer- 
chants, died in that town November 20, aged 84 years. 
He was the oldest merchant in Greenfield. In his young 
manhood he intended to study for the ministry, but left 
college to enter the business establishment of his father 
upon the dissolution of the firm of Root & Allen. He 
was at one time president of the Greenfield Gas Com- 
pany, and fot years was the clerk of the Franklin Sav- 
ings Institution. He was a member of the corporation 
of the Franklin County Public Hospital. 


WoLrr, LANE & Co., one of the oldest hardware job- 
bing concerns in Pittsburgh, Pa., after having occupied 
the building at 304 Wood street, in that city, for nearly 
40 years, has leased another building at 105-107 Wood 
street, to which it will remove on April 1, 1907. The new 
location will afford materially increased space which the 
company badly needs in view of its expanding business. 


Joun M. Hart Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
exclusive selling agent for the Hanover Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, whose large mills for the manufacture of Wire 
Screen Cloth are located at Hanover, Pa. The entire 
product of the plant will be sold through this agency. 


A CIRCULAR recently issued by the National Hard- 
ware Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Huntingdon, Pa., 
states that the company, w)tich was organized three years 
ago, now has more than $1,400,000 insurance in force. 
Policyholders receive rebates yearly amounting to 25 or 
30 per cent. on their premium. 


A HANDSOME easel sign advertising and illustrating 
the Universal Coffee Percolator is being sent to the 
Hardware and House Furnishing trade by Manders, 
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Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. The sign is 12 in. 
wide by 10 in. high and is made of white crystaloid, 
presenting a highly finished surface. The lettering is in 
red and blue and the Percolator is reproduced in the 
natural colors of the Empire pattern, which is made of 
aluminum with ebonized handle. It is an X-ray view, 
so-called, showing the entire interior of the pot when 
in operation and the appetizing brown of the brewing 
coffee, 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., will celebrate 
in 1907 the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
their business. In connection with this event the com- 
pany contemplates something in the way of a pleasant 
surprise for its friends, and it is already beginning to 
celebrate by the use on all its correspondence of a rich 
gold seal, appropriately significant of a golden anni- 
versary. 

THE next annual meeting of the Missouri Retail Hard- 
ware Association will be held at Kansas City, Mo., Janu- 
ary 17 and 18. The Implement Dealers’ Association wil! 
hold their convention at the same time, so that a very 
large representation of the Hardware and Implement 
trade of Missouri, Kansas and Indian and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritories is confidently expected. 
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PRICF-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


CHALLENGE REFRIGERATOR CoMPANY, Grand Haven, 
Mich. : Catalogues devoted respectively to Triumph White 
Enamel Lined, Challenge Iceberg, Grand Hardwood and 
Victor Refrigerators. The insulator used in the White 
Enamel Lined Refrigerators is made by quilting and sew- 
ing hair between two thicknesses of best insulating paper; 
the hair being the same as is used in hair felt. 


BEALL Bros., Alton, Ill.: Catalogue of Miners’ Tools 
and Miners’ Supplies, including Picks, Pick Eyes, Wedges, 
Post Drills, Bars, Shovels, Hand Axes, Saws, Lamps, Car 
Movers, Rail Benders, &c. 

Fostrer-RIcHARDSON ComMPANy, Westboro, Mass. : Cata- 
logue illustrating the Red Diamond line of Metal Bed- 
steads. 

BELLEFONTAINE Hame Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio: 
Price-list No. 3 of Wood Hames, Hame Trimmings, &c. 
~~ MICHIGAN Barret Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Catalogue No. 10 illustrating lines of Yukon, Sconomic 
Chilkoot and Porcelain-Steel Refrigerators. The latter 
have provision chambers lined with porcelain on 18-gauge 
steel, giving a pure white lining. 

CLEVELAND Brock Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Cata- 
logue devoted to Snatch Blocks, Blocks for Wrecking 
Work and for Wire Rope and Handy Blocks for farmers 
and others who now use Wooden Blocks for light work. 

Bogert & Hopper. 162 William street, New York: Cat- 
alogue relating to Turned Wood Boxes, Handles, Dowels, 
Locked Corner Packing and Mailing Boxes, Cases for 
Tools and Heayy Hardware, Advertising Rules and Yard- 
sticks, Package Handles, &c. 

THE STANDARD STAMPING CoMPANY, Marysville, Ohio: 
Circulars and folders relating to Spray Pumps, Carriage 
Heaters, Lawn Sprinklers and Bread Toasters. 

SraNDARD Horse Nari Company, New Brighton, Pa.: 
Illustrated catalogue of New Standard Plate and Counter- 
sunk Horse Nails; also Brighton, Russell, Bright Shear 
Blue and Beaver brands. 

Coss & Drew, Plymouth, Mass.: Price-lists devoted to 
Spring Cotters and Spring Keys; Staples, Double Pointed 
Tacks; Tacks, Nails, Brads, &c. 

THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CoMPANY, 80 Broadway, 
New York: Catalogues describing the General Acetylene 
Generator for house lighting and the Safety Storage Sys- 
tem for lighting railroads, yachts and craft of all descrip- 


tions, both power and sail, lighthouses, buoys, &c. 
————_—__ oe ———_ 


Barnes-Miller Hardware Company has _ succeeded 
Thomas, Barnes & Miller in the wholesale and retail 
Hardware business in Memphis, Tenn., W. G. Thomas re- 
tiring. The new company has a capital of $175,000 and 
will carry Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Sporting and Athletic Goods. 
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Hints as to Show Window Display. 


HERE is no doubt that Hardware merchants are giv- 
ing increasing attention to the matter of window 
display. They are more and more appreciating the im- 
portance and value of arranging their windows in a man- 
ner that will command the notice and secure the approval 
of the public. Some merchants indeed regard the ad- 
vertising resulting from carefully and tastefully arranged 
show windows fully as beneficial as that obtained by 
taking space in the newspapers, while its cost is not near 
so large. The windows of the store are coming to be 
recognized as a very potent means of catching the public 
eye and impressing people with the up to dateness, enter- 
prise and energy with which the business reflected by 
them is conducted. 

Many letters have come to us on this subject, extracts 
from some of which are given below. They emphasize 
what is said above in regard to the trade winning virtues 
of intelligent window displays, and also contain some 
pointers as to goods which may be used in this connec- 
tion and the principles which should govern in making 
effective exhibits. Coming as they do from merchants 
of ability and experience who have met with substantial 
success, they are well worth perusal at the hands of 
those who are alive to the necessity of adopting twentieth 
century methods in going after business. 


Subjects for Window Exhibition. 


From AN INDIANA MERCHANT: The lines best fitted 
to the season yield best results of course. New goods 
always attract attention and are a good medium to call 
attention to common or old lines. 


FroM AN ILLINOIS MERCHANT: We have had very 
satisfactory results with standard and staple lines and 
lines that one would not think would attract attention. 
Of course Sporting Goods, Cutlery, Silverware, Fancy 
China, Cut Glass, Nickel Plated Goods, 
&c., attract more attention, owing to their 
popularity, appearance, &c. We have 
filled a window full of Washboards, pric- 
ing each article, and accomplished very desirable results 
with this homely and useful article. 


Washboard 
Window. 


FroM A TENNESSEE HARDWAREMAN: Any line of 
Hardware, Stoves, Lamps, Holiday Goods, Seeds for the 
garden and, in fact, almost anything carried in a stock 
of Hardware can be displayed so as to catch the eye of 
the public. 


From A MERCHANT IN Iowa: Nickel goods make a 
fine window display, whether shown as a line or as sepa- 
rate articles. Enameled Ware, Plated 
Tableware, Steel Knives and Forks, 
Cutlery, Shears and anything for the 
kitchen, properly displayed with at- 
tractive window cards will pay for the trouble. 


Anything for 
the Kitchen. 


FroM A MASSACHUSETTS MERCHANT: A _ household 
line, such as Scales, Meat Choppers, Knives and Forks, 
&c., yields as direct results as any line. 
Still, we show nearly all our lines in 
their season, and in the dull months of 
the year we show those goods that the 
people in general do not know we carry, as Pulley 
Blocks, Scale Beams, Brooms, Brushes, Paints, &c. 


Dull Months’ 
Displays. 


FrRoM A PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANT: We find an in- 
creased demand for Nickel Plated Copper Ware, Enam- 
eled Ware and Tinware when properly shown in our 
show windows. Also for Carpenters’ Tools and special- 
ties in any kind of Shelf Hardware. 


From A MERCHANT IN NortH CAROLINA: All lines 
should have attention and display. We believe that 
for the best general results the lines 
such as Brass Andirons, Fenders, Pocket 
Knives, Saws, Hammers, &c., which look 
bright and attractive, give the best results, 
both for sales of the articles themselves and for the im- 
pression of general attractiveness about the store. 


Bright and 
Attractive. 


From A PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANT: I have one win- 

dow made up of Cutlery and Sporting Goods; the 

other window with House Furnishing Goods, 

Reugh <&c. I sometimes put rough goods into my 

Goods. windows, such as Rope, Twines, Garden Im- 

plements, Lawn Mowers, &c., thus making a 

very great change, which I notice attracts considerable 
attention. 


From A Missourl HarRpDWAREMAN: I have two show 
windows. One I devote to displaying household goods 
and the other to Tools and Builders’ Hardware. If I 
had but one window I would never crowd nor mix things 
in the window. 


From A North Dakota MERCHANT: Such goods should: 
be used as will make an attractive appearance, and I pre- 
fer only one line for each window. Of course the value 
depends to a large extent on the size and style of the 
show windows. It goes without saying that the display 
should be seasonable and of a class of goods that will in- 

terest a large number of people. It may 


Novelty be a novelty or it may be a staple line. 
or Staple. If the latter, I like’to make a display that 


will give the idea that I carry a large and 
a complete line of the goods shown. If it is a navelty, the 
value may consist partly in drawing customers into the 
store to inquire about it. This may give the competent 
clerk an excellent opportunity to show other goods. 


From A Minnesota Firm: The main thing is to get 
an attractive display which ought to yield results in a 
general way in all lines. Do not think that the object of 
a window display is ordinarily to sell goods exposed. 


From A WISCONSIN MERCHANT: I believe one line of 
goods should be displayed at a time, because anybody look- 
ing at a window where a good many different lines are 
shown will become confused and the effect it should have 
produced is lost. This does not mean that you should 
confine yourself to one article. If you are displaying a 
Range, a few Pans and Cooking Utensils 
tastefully arranged will enhance the effect 
and preduce a better result. But if you were 
showing some fine Tools it would not be 
very wise to have the background set off with a Washing 
Machine or Wash Wringers. I would add that a price 
attached to any article displayed will frequently sell it, 
with a little talk on the part of the salesman. 


Auxiliary 
Goods. 


From A MiIcHIGAN Howse: Articles attractive in finish 
and which enter into daily use yield the best results, such 
as necessities in the house, Clothes Wringers, Tin, Nickel 
Plated and Enameled Ware and many other useful house- 
hold articles. 


F'RoM AN INDIANA House: We have very large show 
windows, not boxed off from storeroom. Our storeroom 
is 2 feet above the sidewalk and we display goods inside 
each window on the store floor. Oar manner of doing 
this is to arrange the goods in separate lines, one line to 
each window. For example: Corner window, plumbing 
goods. <A bathroom fitted up with Porcelain Tub, Porce- 
lain Wash Basin, Marble Lavatory, Siphon Jet Closet, 

complete, fitted up as for use. Window No. 2: 
Big Display of Clothes Wringers, Washing Machines, 
Four. Churns, Brooms and Mops. Window No. 3: 

Blacksmiths’ Tools, Forges, Anvils, Blowers, 
Vises, &. Window No. 4: Farming Implements and 
Tools. We change about every three weeks and can trace 
many sales to such displays. 


From A House In New ENGLAND: We notice that our 
displays of Tools and Sporting Goods attract the most 
attention, and that all of our displays result in making 
sales. As a rule we confine our displays to one line of 
goods, such as Carpenters’ Tools, Builders’ Hardwure or 
Cordage, but sometimes depart widely from this and 
make a general display covering many lines. We are 
watching all the time for opportunities for special dis- 
plays, and at this writing have one window devoted to 
samples of work done by a boys’ club who are being 
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taught the “ Sloyd” system of carpenter work and using 
Tools furnished by us. 

Our store front is plate glass, with 
very light iron corners and deep re- 
cessed doors, giving wide side lights. 
The bottoms of the windows are not over 15 in. above 
the sidewalk level and are beveled to take handsome brass 
signs, bearing our name both in front and on the sides. 
We have made our windows so attractive that there is 
a demand for them for displays, like the one mentioned 
above, which, while perhaps not drawing immediate cus- 
tom, keeps our name before the public, which is the aim 
of all advertising. 


Windows with 
a Reputation. 


From aN ALABAMA Hovse: Last Christmas we had 
one window fitted up as a kitchen, in which we displayed 
a nice Range and all the Cooking Vessels, which was 
very unique, as we had “Old Dinah” in charge of the 
kitchen, and then in another large window 
we fitted up a parlor in which we displayed 
Cabinet Mantels and suitable holiday novel- 
ties, such as Fire Sets, Coal Vases, Brass 
Fenders, &c. One window we devoted entirely to Sport- 
ing goods and the other to Cutlery and Tools. 


Holiday 
Displays. 


From A New HAMPSHIRE House: Our method of win- 
dow display is to show kindred goods at the same time. 
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dows, and we think we get better results than when we 
have many interested in the same work. 





From A MERCHANT IN NortTH DakoTa: One of my 
clerks is quite original and looks after my window dis- 
plays. I never interfere with him. 





FroM A MASSACHUSETTS House: The work of deco- 
rating our windows falls to the clerk whom we have 
found by experience to produce the best results. 


FrRoM NortH CAROLINA MERCHANTS: We have nevet 
undertaken to have a regularly employed window dresser, 
but we find it is decidedly best to have one man in 
charge of the window display, and then encourage the 
balance of the force to make suggestions to him. In this 
way the head of the house is relieved of the care of the 
matter, and simply suggests, just as the clerks do. 


COUNTY FAIR 
HARDWARE EXHIBIT. 


EVERAL months since we illustrated an offective 
window display made by an Arkansas firm in which 
shavings constituted the special feature of the exhibit. 





For example, Paints, Varnishes and Brushes at one time, 
Tools, Cutlery and House Furnishing Goods at another, 
except Sporting Goods, such as Bicycles 
and Photographic Supplies. One of our 
windows is given up exclusively to 
latter goods, and they are on display ali 
the time, the exhibit, of course, being changed frequent- 
ly. The most important thing of all is to have a price 
ticket in plain figures on all articles. 


Price Ticket 
Every Time 


Working the Newspaper and Window Together. 


From a CANADIAN HARDWAREMAN: We try to make at 
least one of our windows correspond to the advertise- 
ment in the daily paper. 





From a Connecticut House: After having dressed a 
window we advertise, calling attention to the display in 
the north window, mentioning the line of goods offered. 
We make a similar reference to the south window. We 
find that advertising in connection with a display has 
proven in our case always satisfactory. 





FroM AN ILLINOIS MERCHANT: We try ‘to show such 
goods in the window as we have advertised that par- 
ticular week, and generally change our windows once a 
week, in the main part. The windows which are trimmed 
with Tools, &c., are not changed as frequently. 





Window Display Should Be in Charge of One Man. 


FRoM A CONNECTICUT MERCHANT: We take one clerk 
and make it a part of his business to look after the win- 


County Fair Hardware Evhibit. 


Herewith we reproduce another exhibit in which the 
shavings idea has again been admirably applied. In this 
ease the display was made at a county fair, and was in 
the interest of Geo. L. Bischof & Sons, Hardware mer- 
chants, Rock Port, Mo. The exhibit attracted much at- 
tention and the firm received many flattering compliments 
on it. It will be observed that Keen Kutter tools occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in the display. The space was 
14 ft. wide, 10 ft. high, and 4 ft. deep. The background 
was of purple cloth, and over that were shavings of 
white pine and cypress, cut in lengths by a Keen Kutter 
Plarie. E. C. Simmons’ famous expression, “The Recol- 
lection of Quality Remains Long After the Price Is For- 
gotten,” worked out from 4 in. Sisal Rope, was given 
a prominent position at the very top of the background. 
Below this, in the center, was a device typifying the Keen 
Kutter trademark. The top was a 6-ft. Cross Cut Saw, 
beneath which were Pruning Saws, 15-in. Nickel Plated 
Paper Hangers’ Shears, Chisels and Hand Saws. The 
block or square comprised two Squares, two Corn 
Knives, supporting a Level, forming the fourth side. The 
lower part of the wedge was made of Buck Saw Blades, 
with Silver Spoons and Drill Bits in the center. The 
words Keen Kutter were made out of Pocket Knives. 
To the right of the trademark were Sad Iron Handles 
and Stove Lid Lifters, forming a half circle, with the 
lower part made of Steel Halter Chains. To the left 
were Auger Bits, from \% to 2 in., in a half circle, with 
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lower half made of Butcher Knives, a Shear sign appear- 
ing below. Between the trademark and the Butcher 


Knives was an assortment of Tiles, fastened together 
with Brass Wire—43 different kinds and no two Files 
alike—all taken from stock. On the left side, or end, 


were Hatchets, with Flue Stops. The right end showed 
Saws and Braces. The arch in front was constructed of 
Pipe Fittings taken from stock, a Plane having been 
suspended from the arch in center. The shelves in front 
on the sides were made from *-in. Pipe, bronzed, and 
supported Rochester Nickel Plated Ware. To the right 
on the floor were a Pump and Washing Machine, and on 
the left was an Incubator in the act of hatching, with 
little chickens underneath. 
———— 9+ 


DOING JOBBING WORK SATISFACTORILY. 


ITH a good system and a little care jobbing work 
W “an be done with satisfaction, particularly to the 
merchant’s customer. This is important, for the satisfied 
customer is the basis of a successful business. A job o7 
repairing done by a good workman in a neat and sub- 
stantial manner and finished at the time it is promised 
makes more lasting impression on the women folks of the 
household or the superintendent of a factory than would 


JOB ORDER DEPARTMENT 
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Job Order Blank. 


be made in any other way. There is no excuse for a 
business man doing this work in a slipshod way. 
profits are derived from it, consequently it is desirable 
to perfect a good system which wil! leave no important 
detail unprovided for. Every tradesman in these times 
has to give a great deal of his attention to new work 
and contracts, the sale of goods and materials, but his 
jobbing business if carefully looked after will perhaps 
pay better profits in proportion to the time given and 
capital required than almost any other branch. 

The importance of the jobbing business has led many 
merchants to add it to their business and to provide 
some special means of caring for it, and some of our 
readers will be interested in the method followed by E. 
W. Peck & Co., Derby, Conn., whose job order blank is 
reproduced herewith. The blank as used is 5% in. wide 
and 8% in. long. These blanks are in a book of the mani- 
fold type, so that when the blank is filled out one can 
be removed and given to the workman and the other 
retained to keep track of the work and to see that it is 
properly charged. 

The blank is adapted for use in connection with job- 
bing of any kind, whether steam fitting, gas fitting, sheet 
metal work or plumbing, and the one reproduced was 


Good 
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for plumbing work. The customer’s order explains that 
there is a leaky faucet in the kitchen on property owned 
by P. G. White, at 239 Main street, occupied by Mrs. 
Smith. The property being in charge of a real estate 
concern, who has ordered the work done, the charge on 
the book is made against the firm, and a space is pro- 
vided to show who the order came from. This is neces- 
sary, as not infrequently people forget having given an 
order and unless there is some record there may be a 
disposition to refuse to pay for the work done. 

A blank space is provided so that the workman can 
state the condition under which the work was done, give 
an account of the time spent and the materials used. 
Not infrequently these slips are signed by some one at 
the house to show that the work has been completed 
satisfactorily, which is also an important record in mak- 
ing collections. By having them in duplicate in the order 
book a record is made of the workman to whom the job 
order is given, who can be called to account if he does 
not return the slip given to him in a reasonable time to 
have the charges made. This should be done while the 
work is fresh in his mind, so that if any particulars 
may have been overlooked in making his record they can 
be brought to his mind and included, so that no item of 
expense shall be omitted to reduce the profit or possibly 
make a loss. 

It is of great importance that jobbing orders receive 
careful attention during the rush season, otherwise cus- 
tomers will be annoyed by delays and proper charges 
will not be made on the books, two things which should 
not be tolerated in a well managed business concern. 


+ 


BRASS MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 


IE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRASS MANU- 
T FACTURERS held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on the 14th and 15th inst. More 
than 80 per cent. of the members were present. The 
question of present cost of raw materials and prices of 
goods was carefully considered. A committee was ap- 
pointed to establish a uniform list on tubular goods, with 
instructions to report at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, E. F. Niedecken, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Trustees: A. S. Hills, Haydenville, Mass.; E. C. Regester, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. D. Sanders, Chicago; W. D. McRae, 
Detroit, Mich.; H. F. Hodge, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. F. 
Schoenberger, Cleveland, Ohio. E. C. Regester, Balti- 
more, was appointed Eastern representative, and J. J. 
Ryan, Chicago, Western representative, on National Com- 
mittee of Confederated Supply Associations. The next 
meeting of the association will be held at Milwaukee, 


Wis., in February. 
HO 
A CALENDAR WINDOW. 
QTTHE UNION HARDWARE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


COMPANY, Providence, R. L, is planning to have 
a calendar show window exhibit soon after the first of 
the year. In this effort the company will valye the co- 
operation of Hardware and kindred 
lines, who are requested to send copies of their calendars 
when issued. 


manufacturers of 


———————sd-oe__ 


L. R. May, who for some years has been one of the 
selling staff of Adolph L. Kastor & Bros., manufacturers 
and importers of Cutlery, has determined to retire from 
active business on January 1 next. Mr. May has been 
in the Cutlery business for the past 38 years, at different 
periods with Tom Cleff & Co., McCoy & Saunders, J. F. 
McCoy & Co., and Alfred Field & Co., previous to his con- 
nection with A. Kastor & Bros.. Mr. May’s retirement 
will be learned of with regret by a host of friends, many 
of whom have expressed to him a high appreciation of 
his business relations with them. 


SEDGWICK MERCANTILE COMPANY has succeeded the 
Sedgwick Hardware Company, in Sedgwick, Col., and 
will carry a retail stock of Hardware, Furniture, Paints, 
Crockery, Harness, &c. 
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THE OHIO HARDWARE CONVENTION. 


N calliig attention to the Hardware exhibition feature 
] of the annual convention of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation, which will be held at Columbus, February 26, 
27 and 28, a diagram has been issued showing the divi- 
sion of floor space in Memorial Hall, where the exposition 
will be held. On account of its unique character we re- 
produce this diagram herewith. It will be observed that 
the various aisles in the hall have been christened espe- 
cially for the occasion with names of a decidedly Hard- 
ware flavor. Among the boulevards for promenading are 
Wire, Rope and Cuarn, while HarpwareE, STove, PITcH- 
FORK and AMMUNITION are notable avenues. PADLOCK 
Srreet, in view of its location, will doubtless present 
some interesting exhibits, while other manufacturers will 
have spaces on Nar and Saw streets. The hall is ad- 
mirably adapted to exhibition purposes, and the officers 
in charge of the convention are doing all that they can 
to make the display feature profitable alike to the ex- 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom mar u- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From R. S. MAtey, New Smyrna, Fla., who is open- 
ing a store for the sale of Hardware, Stoves, Implements, 
&c. Mr. Maley also has a store at Daytona. 


From A. T. Dattey & Son, who have engaged in the 
Hardware business at Whiting, Iowa. 


From H. GoLtpspratt HARDWARE CoMPANY, 1410 Grand 
avenue, Kansas City, Mo., who desire catalogues and quo- 
tations from manufacturers and jobbers of Plasterers’, 
Masons’ and Cement Workers’ Tools and related lines. 


Diagram of the Evhibition Hall with Its Uniquely Named Thoroughfares. 


hibitor and to the retail merchant. Applications for 
space should be made without delay to J. R. Dickson, 106 
North High street, Columbus, Ohio. 


+e 


P. & F. Corsrn, New Britain, Conn., manufacturers of 
Builders’ Hardware, whose Chicago warehouse, sample 
rooms and offices were recently destroyed by fire, have 
resumed business in commodious quarters at 167-169 
Lake street, where a stock is being rapidly accumulated. 
A day before the fire a mixed carload of goods was re- 
ceived and of course was lost, but on the day following 
another carload shipment was received and this forms 
the nucleus of the new stock, which the New Britain 
factories are making every effort to complete, the New 
York and Philadelphia warehouses of the company also 
co-operating. 


THE plant of the Niles Mfg. Company, 14-16 North 
Canal street, Chicago, was destroyed by fire last week, 
and temporary quarters have been established at 45 
West Washington street. The company manufactures 
Spring Hinges and Hardware specialties. ‘ 


After the first of the year the company will commence job- 
bing this line of Tools. 


From THEO. Witts & Co., who have succeeded to the 
Hardware and Sporting Goods business of Going, North- 
rop & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


From H. H. McMann, Troy, N. Y., whose stock of 
Shelf Hardware, Paints, &c., was considerably damaged 
by fire a short time since. 


From Broken Arrow HARDWARE Company, which has 
succeeded Sprague & Parker in Broken Arrow, Okla. The 
company will conduct a retail business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods. 


From H. J. Herne, who has just opened a store at 
Bartlesville, Ind. Ter., with a complete stock of Hard- 
ware and House Furnishing Goods. 


From W. H. H. Bonesrake & Son, who have suc- 
ceeded W. H. H. Bonebrake, at Marion, Iowa, in the 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Paint and 
Sporting Goods business. 
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PAINT MANUFACTURERS ON THE 
NORTH DAKOTA PURE PAINT LAW. 


HE IRON AGE is in receipt of numerous communica- 
tions from the Paint manufacturers of the country 
relative to the North Dakota Paint law. This statute has 
now been in operation long enough to afford opportunity 
for judging of its merits or demerits and its practical 
efficiency. Its provisions, as most of our readers will 
doubtless remember, are that Paint which contains cer- 
tain specified ingredients can be sold freely within the 
borders of the State, but that the manufacturer who 
sells Paint containing other ingredients is liable to fine 
and imprisonment unless the label on each can or other 
package shows the composition of the Paint and the ac- 
curate percentages of the ingredients which have entered 
into it. 

Extracts from the letters of several manufacturers are 
given below and will be found interesting as indicating 
the attitude toward the law of several concerns whose 
high reputation for responsibility and superior product 
are such that their views should receive careful considera- 
tion. Some of them, it may easily be believed, would de- 
rive benefit rather than injury from intelligent legisla- 
tion protecting the public from inferior goods misrepre- 
sented as equal or superior to established lines of demon- 
strated quality. 

That considerable inferior Paint has been sold in every 
State in the Union cannot be questioned. Whether the 
public should be protected from such products by legisla- 
tion is open to discussion. Nearly all the manufacturers 
quoted oppose the law on other grounds, adducing argu- 
ments of a practical nature based on their technical 
knowledge and experience. It is unnecessary to call 
special attention to these arguments, most of which are 
marked by moderation, clearness and force. 


UNJUST AND PATERNAL. 


From Billings-Chapin Company, Cleveland, Ohio: In 
common with every other Paint manufacturer, we believe, 
we are opposed to the North Dakota Paint law, in spite 
of the fact that we are strong believers in the manu- 
facture and use of the highest possible grade of Paint. 
The reasons for our opposition are twofold. First, the 
Paint law as it now stands 


Works an Injustice to All Paint Manufacturers 


because it compels them to expose to the public that 
which has cost them a very considerable expenditure of 
time and money to acquire—a knowledge of the best in- 
gredients and the proportions in order to secure the best 
results. In behalf of the law it can truly be said that 
it tends to differentiate between the grossly poor Paint 
and the better grades of Paint. This much is a gain for 
the better grades, but we believe this is more than offset 
by the cloud that is cast upon their reputation by the in- 
ference almost any layman would make, that if the Paint 
does not conform to the law so as not to require that its 
contents be specified on the can, it is not a first-class 
Paint. 
Law Conflicts with High Grade Paint Making. 


The law and high grade Paint making come into con- 
flict at several points, only one of which we need now 
enumerate lest we make our letter too long. Paint in 
order to look well and wear well on a house must proper- 
ly fill the pores of the wood and prevent their absorbing 
too much of the oil. Some pigments are most desirable 
from the standpoint of color and durability of color, but 
they make poor fillers. Only a small amount is required 
to the gallon to cover and wear well. If more is used the 
oil is absorbed by the pigment and the Paint dries dead. 
Add lead or zine and the shade is changed. What is 
needed is an inert material that will not change the shade 
or absorb the oil, but will fill the pores of the wood. Add 
this, and according to the North Dakota Paint law you 
must put a label on your Paint which at once proclaims 
it as illegal in a measure. Our second objection to the 
Paint law is that it 


Smacks of Paternal Legislation. 


It is true the low grades of Paint, of which there are 
many, are an injury to the Paint business, but probably 
no more so.than the low grades of any other kind of ma- 
terial that are on the market, and no worse than low 
grade lawyers or doctors are to these professions. One 
cannot expect to go through life and have the law take 
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the place of their common sense or judgment. It is right 
that a premium should be set on these latter two articles 
and the sooner the great mass of people learn that they 
cannot buy gold dollars for 90 cents the better it will be 
for them, and the longer they remember where they get 
plugged dollars for their good coin and where they get 
good value for what they buy the better it will be for 
them. The more the law 


interferes with This Rational Process 


of buying goods the more it would tend to make infants 
of us. It is right that pure food laws should be passed 
for the consequences are too serious of any errors in 
judgment that the ignorant or unwise might make in the 
purchase of such articles. They might be dead through 
the use of impure foods before they learned wisdom, but 
in the purchase of materials of common consumption like 
Paints, clothing, shoes or overshoes, the law should leave 
ample room for the display of common sense and oppor- 
tunity for him who will give good value to acquire a rep- 
utation for doing so over him whom nothing but the law 
will compel to be good. We certainly object to the Paint 
business being almost the first target for a kind of legis- 
lation that is necessarily vicious, because it naturally 
puts a ban upon all goods that are not made so as not to 
be labeled, and probably 


No Two of the Best Authorities Would Agree 


exactly as to just how different ingredients should be 
combined so as to get the best results in color, durability 
of color, durability of protective properties and ease of 
spreading under the Brush. Perhaps we can by illustra- 
tion make our position clearer, using a subject with which 
more people are familiar than with Paint. 

Suppose a State Legislature, with a view to putting 
a good many charlatans out of business, were to try to 
legalize some cure for rheumatism and say that no 
physician should treat any patient in any other way ex- 
cept by first explaining to the patient that his method 
was illegal. Will any one say that there is one sure cure 
for rheumatism any more than there is one kind of Paint 
that will always produce satisfactory results? Would it 
not, therefore, work injustice to a great many physicians 
who are producing excellent results, but with systems 
that might not meet the sanction of a State Legislature 
who happened to pass laws upon the subject? If State 
Legislatures can handle such subjects successfully it 
would be much better for them to begin with some pro- 
fession like this, for they would not only put some charla- 
tans out of business, but if the relief was real they would 
afford it to men in their hour of need and not when they 
are perfectly capable of taking care of themselves. 


A HELP TO IMPOSTORS. 


From a Manufacturer in the Middle West: In our 
judgment it is still rather early to say just what will be 
the effect in practical working of the North Dakota Pure 
Paint legislation. That the intentions of the author of the 
bill are sincere no one who has taken up the matter with 
him thoroughly can question, and while he admits that the 


Law Contains Defects Which Work a Hardship 


to the leading and most reputable manufacturers, it is 
his expressed intention to have the same altered so as to 
make it not only protective to the people of North Dakota, 
but to do equal justice to all just as soon as it can be 
determined exactly what those changes shall be. 


Ingredients vs. Proportions and Methods. 


The injustice to manufacturer and consumer alike, it 
appears to us, comes from fostering by legal enactment 
the business of those who with increased profits to them- 
selves masquerade before the public as makers of “so 
called pure Paints,” simply because the constituent parts 
of their products are composed only of statutory mate- 
rials, without regard to proportions which give best Paint 
value or proper methods of manufacture, which play 
such an important part in real painting economy and 
put a ban on the wares of the intelligent and most up 
to date makers, which cost more money and have far 
greater Paint value than some of those already referred 
to. 

Fortunately for us our output has not declined in 
North Dakota, and it is our intention to continue market- 
ing as in the past the most intelligently made and best 
prepared Paint that it is possible to do, without regard 
to what legal impediments may, unintentionally or other- 
wise, be placed in the way of best knowledge and most 
modern practice. 


BEST PAINT HAS BENEFITED. 


From @ Manufacturer in Pennsylvania: Apologies for 
such a law have already been made by those who have 
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been appointed to see that the law is enforced. The fram- 
ers of it have proven conclusively their ignorance of the 
subject of Paint manufacture, and the first bulletin is- 
sued indicates that it is not unlikely that experience will 
show the necessity for changes at the coming session of 
the North Dakota Legislature. There was an assump- 
tion on their part that a certain chemical formula should 
be set up and recognized as the only standard, but this 
has been so severely criticised, not only by Paint mak- 
— but also by the largest consumers of Paint, that there 


Every Indication of a Change 


being made in the near future. We are sure that no argu- 
ment from us is necessary to convince the fair minded 
of the vicious nature of the legislation referred to. The 
article which appeared in The Iron Age early this year 
cites one of the most pertinent questions which has yet 
been asked in connection with the subject—namely, “ But 
why stop at-Paints?” and it seems to us that Hardware 
dealers and manufacturers everywhere cannot fail to 
take particular notice of that important phase of the 
question. 
Agitation at Least Disseminates Knowledge. 


We have suffered some inconvenience this year on 
account of the law, but it is a significant fact that the 
agitation of this subject in that State has succeeded in 
showing substantial gains in advancing the sale of prod- 
ucts of those who produce the best Paint, and we have 
benefited in our business on that account. The general 
dissemination of useful knowledge concerning the latest 
scientific achievements in producing the most satisfactory 
combinations in ready mixed Paint cannot fail to further, 
eventually, the best interests of makers of the highest 
grades. 


HAS INCREASED SALES OF PURE PAINT. 


From @ Manufacturer in Minnesota: We at first 
thought it would be up-hill work to keep and extend our 
trade in North Dakota, owing to this legislation, but 
after some experience we think it is 


One of the Best Laws Adopted 


regarding the Paint question. As you are probably 
aware, North Dakota is a very young State, and the in- 
flux in immigrants increases every day. The merchants 
in most of the new towns are new people, and they all 
seem to be well satisfied to take hold of the strictly pure 
brand of Paint. Their customers seem to be satisfied to 
pay a little more for the same, and we think in the long 
run it will be a winner. In fact, our trade has increased 
wonderfully since the passing of this new law. We think it 


Will Keep a Lot of Cheap Paint Out 


of that market. There are numbers of people who, in 
ordering Paint, allow the price to govern them instead 
of quality, and it has been very much of an injury to 
the dealers in that territory as well as the manufacturers 
who have been furnishing them with good Paints. We 
think catalogue houses suffer more by it than any legiti- 
mate Paint house. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF PAINT. 


From a Manufacturer in the East: The “ pure Paint” 
legislation of North Dakota is not particularly annoying 
to us. We are shipping our goods right in there—the 
same formula we have been using for the last 35 years, 
experience and science having taught us that, irrespective 
of how pure an article may be, the essential features 
about a Paint are that it must preserve and beautify. 


Pure Paint Not Necessarily Good Paint. 


Our Paint has longer wearing properties than any 
other made and we fear no law that may be enacted, as 
that would not change our position in the least. You can 
see advertised very extensively a great many brands of 
beer, all claiming to be pure, but that does not strengthen 
the fact that all pure beer is good beer. We could illus- 
trate the matter perhaps better by taking an 18 karat 
gold watch; for wearing it has no comparison with the 
14 karat, which is what most every one carries. 


NO DISCRIMINATIONS AS TO KINDS OF PAINT. 


From a Manufacturer in Illinois: We do not think this 
law is at all satisfactory to Paint manufacturers or that 
it is likely to accomplish the object intended. One of the 
principal objections to the law is the fact that it makes 
no discriminations as to the purpose for which Paint is 
intended, but includes House Paints, Floor Paints, Car- 
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riage Paints and all other Paints in one category. This, 
it does not seem to us, is a practical method of handling 
the question. 


ABSURD AND FANATIC. 


From a Manufacturer in the Central States: We are 
unable to give you any information concerning the practi- 
cal working of the law, as we have had but little trade 
in North Dakota and are declining to make quotations to 
any one in that territory on account of the absurd and 
fanatic law referred to. 
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POST OFFICE LEGISLATION 
PROGRAMME AT WASH'NGTON. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Wasuinoton, D. C., November 27, 1906. 

HE forthcoming annual report of the Postmaster- 
T General will prove of great interest to the Hardware 
trade, and especially to retailers in all sections. It will 
contain important recommendations for legislation that 
would no doubt prove more or less injurious to the inter- 
ests of retailers in all lines, but in one respect at least it 
will encourage merchants who have come to look upon 
the rural free delivery as a most important aid to the 
catalogue houses, particularly in sparsely settled sections 
where its expansion has heretofore been out of all propor- 
tion to any demands other than those of politics. 


The Rate of Expansion of Rural Free Delivery Service 


is now on what promises to be a permanent decline. The 
statement was made in this correspondence more than a 
year ago that the annual increase in the cost of rural 
free delivery had reached a maximum. This meant that 
the wholesale and absolutely reckless extension of the 
service was at an end, and that henceforth the expansion 
would be at a rate commensurate with the growth of the 
country’s population and not at a rate that promised to 
demoralize local business conditions. This prediction has 
been fully verified in the estimate which the Postmaster- 
General has prepared for the rural service for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 next, which represents the smallest 
increase in recent years and, taken in connection with 
the appropriation since 1903, shows a steady downward 
tendency that must be gratifying not only to merchants 
doing business in rural communities, but to the taxpayers 


at large. 


The Total Cost 


of the rural free delivery service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1905, was $12,921,700, but, yielding to the 
pressure for an increase in the maximum rate of com- 
pensation of rural carriers from $600 to $720 per annum, 
Congress increased the appropriation for 1905 to $21,116,- 
600. In 1906 the appropriation rose to $25,828,200, and 
for the fiscal year which began Jnly 1 last, the amount 
was $28,200,000. In the figures which the Postmaster- 
General’s report will disclose, there will be an estimate 
for the rural service for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, next; for which Congress appropriates at the coming 
short session, of $29,675,000. The movement during the 
last four years is most graphically shown in the follow- 
ing table, which records a gratifying diminishing annual 
increase : 


Year. Appropriation. Increase. 
SDS de aka Goh 6 dda Oe me Ae ae 6h — lh ts« hw hw 
DS veRWEN.d uae os 64.9 b08ke OP 21,116,600 $8,194,900 
Dek’ dines 6.040 BSOKe COS 25,828,300 4,711,700 
acces tak ant cnte cbs eee 28,200,000 2,371,700 
Maks as R6Cee eet es -«+.. 29,675,000 1,475,000 


Postal officials predict that next year’s estimate for 
the increased cost of the rural service will closely ap- 
proximate a million dollars and that thereafter the ser- 
vice will show only 


A Normal Expansion 


in keeping with the increase in population, and ranging 
between 3 and 4 per cent. per annum. The current ex- 
penditures for increased service are now about equally 
divided between the establishment of routes in what may 
be called virgin territory, and in the completion of county 
service in sections where a relatively large number of 
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routes have heretofore been authorized. In going into 
new territory the Department requires far more con- 
clusive evidence as to the necessity for the establishment 
of routes than was demanded under the Machen régime, 
and it is probable that the retail merchants in rural 
communities will never again be called upon to witness 
the installation of large numbers of routes in sparsely 
settled districts as was the case when Superintendent 
Machen was at the helm. In fact, the Department is 
now slowly discontinuing superfluous routes established 
from time to time, and hopes at a comparatively early 
date to reduce the service to an absolutely normal basis. 


Present Status of R. F. D. Service. 


The Post Office Department has furnished the cor- 
respondent of The Iron Age with a table showing the 
present condition of the rural free delivery service and 
the number of routes established during the period from 
July 1 to November 1 of the current year, which gives 
an excellent idea of the present tendency in the service. 
There were in operation on July 1 35,766 routes, and 
during the four months to November 1 1019 additional 
routes were established, making a total of 36,785 routes. 
During the same period 101 routes were discontinued, 
or at the rate of more than 300 per annum. [Illinois 
holds the lead for the largest number of routes in opera- 
tion on November 1, being credited with 2744. Ohio 
stands second with 2475, Iowa with 2296 and Indiana 
with 2131. The following table shows the number of 
Toutes in operation on July 1 and on November 1 in the 
15 States in which more than 1000 routes have been es- 
tablished : 


Established Total routes 

States. July 1. November 1, 
OE... Sxcbd ees ct cnet ec brenewates 1,381 1,411 
RGD ..s Whe wads cnesetshavowenens’ 2,693 2,744 
POE: 5 kuv Ate b+ Kase weaweecesetes 2,105 2,131 
BOWE 0c + + Sapeees 60 eed ek cee onneeen 2,266 2,296 
TRGRORG. .c cide eds eb abankes Coc ewews 1,556 1,598 
PERE 6 eae es cwnnsb ceevenbiacns 1,813 1,918 
DERMMONOGR ance Wns Shenae Veawekced beer 1,382 1,475 
WARGO. . cae ta ke Viws bao b acs teccsen 1,825 1,873 
Mair YOUR isa athe « les Vacew nes beieeas 1,722 1,739 
Werth: CORSE S66 Cadeawtcdeccacons 1,152 1,175 
CRG: 6c eS ha enue hep eeeevieerce ces 2,440 2,475 
PURMRGIVTE 646 wed cerca eesencencae 1,986 2,006 
TOMES cies awe Ceca nce seeeecedees 1,534 1,544 
DOMES 3c deeKe Es Casas weds + ce dwouks 1,525 1,567 
Winsome sie satiate wis ar vace wis 1,450 1,494 


There has recently been a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of routes established in the Southern States, a fact 
which the catalogue houses have been quick to take 
advantage of, and, as has frequently been pointed out 
in The Iron Age, these big concerns are now devoting 
special efforts to building up their trade in the South 
and Southwest. 


Parcels Post Will Not Be Recommended. 


Though urged to recommend the adoption of a parcels 
post in his forthcoming report Postmaster-General Cor- 
telyou has decided not to do so. What postal reforms 
would have been recommended had the Department’s 
plans been given more favorable consideration by Con- 
gress last winter can not be stated. It will be remem- 
bered that an estimate of $10,000 was submitted to pay 
the expense of a commission of three officials of the De- 
partment to go to Europe to investigate the postal sys- 
tems.of the leading countries. The House Committee 
declined to include this item, but the Senate put it in. 
In Conference Committee, however, it was strongly op- 
posed by Chairman Overstreet and his colleagues, and 
the Senate conferees finally yielded, thus striking out 
the desired sum. As the result the Department has not 
been able to secure the data it desired as a basis for 
the recommendation of a number of reforms in postal 
method. That an experimental parcels post would have 
been included in this category is possible; however that 
may be, it will be a source of general satisfaction that 
the House Committee took a firm stand in the matter. 


The Project for the Consolidation 


of third and fourth class mail matter, which would re- 
duce the rate on merchandise from 16 to 8 cents per 
pound, is the most important issue to be met by retail 
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merchants at the coming session, as it will again be 
urged, not only by Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Madden, but by the Postmaster-General. Its true 
significance, however, is far better understood in Con- 
gress, and especially in the House, than formerly. On 
one occasion, indeed, the House Committee was on the 
point of accepting such a provision incorporated by the 
Senate Committee, but the campaign of education under- 
taken by retail interests throughout the country eulmi- 
nated at a critical time, with the result that the amend- 
ment was rejected. 


Postal Check Currency Schemes. 


Readers of The Iron Age will remember that a very 
comprehensive postal check currency scheme was pre- 
sented to Congress last winter by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, after the Post Office Appropriation bill had reached 
the Senate committee. This project was devised by a 
special commission, the most active member of which 
was First Assistant Postmaster-General Hitchcock. Mr. 
Post, the inventor of the so-called Post check currency, 
was given a hearing on his plan, but ultimately both 
projects were turned down. Certain postal “ reformers ” 
are now preparing to bring forward independent bills 
authorizing postal check currency systems, and as the 
Postmaster-General and Mr. Hitchcock will strongly ad- 
vocate such a currency in their forthcoming reports the 
retailers. must prepare for another sharp fight. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our catalogue department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


WALLINGFORD Mra. Company, Wallingford, Vt., John 
H. Graham & Co., selling agents, 113 Chambers street, 
New York: Handsome illustrated catalogue and price- 
list referring to an extensive line of Hand Farming and 
Garden Tools, Grass and Corn Hooks, &c. 


TOLEDO CARRIAGE WoopworkK CoMPANy, Toledo, Ohio: 
1907 catalogue and price-list, covering an extensive line 
of Poles, Shafts, Bows, Hubs, Rims, Spokes, &c., with 
circular giving practical suggestions for making up 
orders. 


LEADER EVAPORATOR COMPANY, Burlington, Vt.: “ The 
Sugar Makers’ Guide,” a booklet referring to Leader 
Evaporators, Monitor Gathering Tanks, and other sugar 
makers’ utensils, 


Brown Or Can Company, Toledo, Ohio: Catalogue 
No. 11; an attractive edition of 100 pages, containing 
illustrations, descriptions and price-lists of Brown’s High 
Grade Metal Ware, Antirusting Goods, Gas Stoves, &c. 


TOLEDO WHEELBARROW WorKS, Toledo, Ohio: 1906- 
1907 catalogue with illustrations and price-lists of Wheel- 
barrows of all kinds, including Garden, Contractor, Rail- 
road, Brick, Mortar, Stone, &c. 


LANCASTER ForcE & BLOWER CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Catalogue No. 28, referring to Forges, Blowers, Drills, 
Tire Upsetters, Angle Cutters, Punches and Shears. 

—_———sa oo 


G. E. Meyer & Son, retail Hardware merchants, South 
Bend, Ind., have leased a three-story brick building at 
117 West Jefferson street, 80 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, and 
will move from their present quarters at 117 North Michi- 
gan street about the middle of January. The store front 
will be remodeled. The entire first floor will be used for 
salesroom. The tin shop and cornice department will be 
located- on the second flcor, and on the third floor and 
in the basement stocks will be carried. 





J. D. Stell, successor to G. T. Williams, Scranton, 
Texas, was burned out on the very day that he took over 
the business. He is rebuilding and expects to be ready 
for business again in a few days. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO PLUCK. 


RIOR to the great earthquake and conflagration in 
San Francisco in April last the Palace Hardware 
Company had one of the finest retail establishments in the 
city. With its destruction the company with character- 
istic courage and energy turned its attention to the fu- 
ture and looked about them with a view to getting back 
into business as quickly as possible... The present location, 
456 and 458 Golden Gate avenue, was contracted for with- 
in 10 days after the fire. Indeed the first load of lumber 
hauled through that thoroughfare was for the Palace 
store. In the absence of a catalogue or other guide, goods 
were ordered entirely from memory. The company also 
had goods of considerable value in transit at the time of 
the fire. Within a week after the conflagration had spent 
itself, notices from the transportation companies began to 
come in, noting the arrival of goods accompanied with 
requests to take care of them. This was not an easy 
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A San Francisco Hardware Store 


thing to do, but warehouse facilities were secured after 
a brief interval. This warehouse filled the bill nicely 
for a week, at the end of which time its capacity had 
become fully taxed, and no more goods could be accom- 
modated there. Diligent search failed to discover another 
eligible warehouse, but just at this point the company had 
the floor partly laid in its new quarters, and so it was 
decided to store further incoming stock in the basement. 
To guard against thieves watchmen were employed night 
and day. In fact, the firm was doing business right along 
while the building was in course of construction, with no 
roof overhead for two or three weeks. This was a rather 
crude and awkward way of selling Hardware, but the 
company, plucky and persevering, managed to live through 
it and to keep in perfect touch with its trade. 

A view of the interior of this interesting and, when 
the circumstances of its construction are considered, very 
creditable store is presented herewith. It will be ob- 
served that it is conveniently arranged and neatly fur- 
nished. The building is of brick with frame front, one 
story, 57 ft. 6 in. wide and 120 ft. long. The basement 
corresponds in dimensions with the store, and being 10 
ft. high, provides space for storing a lot of goods. The 
company is carrying the same lines and selling as high 
class goods as formerly. : 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


G. O. Fairchild has succeeded to the Hardware, Stove, 
Implement, Vehicle and Harness business of G. O. Fair- 
child & Co., Bertrand, Neb. 


J. C. Smith has sold his Hardware, Stove, Paint and 
Sporting Goods business in Tekamah, Neb., to E. W. 
Shafer Hardware Company, and has opened another store 
in Elk City, Okla. 

Bosse & Brodie, Ellenwood, Kan., have sold their 


Hardware and Implement business to C. Kattenhorn & 
Son. 


McManus Implement & Vehicle Company, Waxahachie, 
Texas, has been succeeded by Hardy P. Mizell Company. 


By purchasing the interest of the late August Erath, 
the Voorhies Hardware Company has acquired the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Paint, Plumbing and Sporting Goods busi- 


‘ompleted 60 Days After the Fire, 


ness formerly conducted by the Erath Hardware Com- 
pany, New Iberia, La. 
———~ ~~ e______ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The New Winchester High Power Model*1907 
Self-Loading Rifle. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., is putting on the market a new high power 
rifle which shoots a cartridge of .351 caliber, with 180 
grain bullet, having a muzzle velocity of 186 feet per sec- 
ond and a penetration of 26%-in. pine boards, when used 
with metal patched bullets, and of 13%-in. boards when 
used with soft point bullets. Although this cartridge is 
quite small it is very powerful in execution, and is rec- 
commended by the manufacturer for use in hunting the 
largest game. The rifle has the model 1905 self-loading 
principle. It holds six shots, five of which are loaded 
into the magazine, which is detachable and can be in- 
serted in the gun when the bolt is closed. There are no 
moving projections on the outside of the gun and no 
screws. The barrel is stationary and the sights are at- 
tached directly to the barrel. It has a simple take-down 
device which allows the gun to separate into two por- 
tions, the stock and action being in one part and the 
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barrel and receiver in the other, making it easy to clean. 
The barrel is 20 in. nickel steel, pistol grip stock and 
weighs about 7% Ib. 

—_———— +e — 


The Edwards Mfg. Company. 


The Edwards Mfg. Company, 440-460 Eggleston ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, is offering the Imperial valley 
for shingle roofs. It is made of the best quality of gal- 
vanized steel in 10-ft. lengths, and it is referred to as 
free from the annoying possibility of cracking, caused by 
the contraction and expansion of the metal. A new and 


interesting catalogue has recently been issued by the 
company which combines the features of two previous 


sheet metal 
The cata- 


catalogues, one describing architectural 
work and the other stamped steel ceilings. 


logue, which contains 168 pages, also has many new 
illustrations, and the care taken in its compilation, 
with the careful rearrangement of the matter, is cal- 


culated to make it valuable to sheet meta! workers gen- 
erally. Among the goods shown are conductor pipe and 
eave trough, ornamental shoes and gargoyles, ornamen- 
tal roof cresting, ready roofing, corrugated roofing, door 
casings, metal lath, corrugated steel awnings, metal 
ceilings, cornices, finials, balusters, rosettes, capitals, an- 
imal heads, cartouches, &c. 
ee 


Button Loop Set. 


C. K. Hutchins Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is offering a 
novelty in the Button Loop hanger which consists of a 


polished nickel rod of No. 9 wire with a ring in the cen- 
ter to hang it by and four wire loops on which a pair of 
trousers may be hung by the suspender buttons right side 
up, thus preventing change and other articles from fall- 
ing out of the pockets. The use of the device will be clear 
from the accompanying illustration, which also shows 
what the company terms its Button Loop Set, comprising 





Button Loop Set. 


a shoulder shape, offset coat hanger with trousers hanger 
attached. The latter sells separately for 10 cents, and the 
set complete for 25 cents. 

seed 


The Union Miter Box. 


The Dosch Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is of- 
fering the miter box herewith illustrated. It has an 
absolutely open front, and there are no standards in front 
to hold the saw, which is held by a saw guide which is 
milled its entire length. This feature admits of increased 
width of square and miter cuts. The largest of the six 
sizes in which the box is made will cut a board up to 
20 in. wide off square; or a miter up to 16 in. When 
the saw is not in use it is held above the work by a lock, 
which is controlled by the locking paw] rod, through 
which the first finger is passed, as shown in the illus- 
tration. When wanted for use, the saw, with the saw 
guide, is released by pulling on the rod, and then drawn 
toward the operator, down upon the work. By pressing 
together the handle and lever, in front of the graduated 
plate, a lock is released and the box can be set to any 
degree or half degree, where it will hold without slip- 
ping. By turning a screw in the rear of the vertical 
post the saw can be set to cut to a required depth, and 
the saw cutting the same depth both in front and back 
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is of great service in sawing tenons, dadoes, &c. The 
adjusting rods, one of which is shown at each end of 
the box, can be easily set to cut boards to definite lengths, 
or for cutting crown moldings, segments, &ec. The gradu- 
ated plate is nickeled brass; the swinging arms and verti- 





The Union Miter Boz. 


cal posts are malleable iron, the back of the box is 
pressed steel and the whole construction is referred to 
as being correct and exceptionally strong for a tool of 
its kind. 

—_—-_»>-@e___—_- 


Knoxall Tank Heater. 


A tank heater styled the Knoxall, which is so con- 
structed that it will remain in position without the use 
of stay rods, aud shown in the accompanying illustra- 





Knoxall Tank Heater. 


tion, is now being placed on the market by Hunt, Helm, 
Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill. Its shape permits of the use 
of almost any kind of fuel, and it is furnished with an 
outside draft, cast iron ash pan, basket grate, shovel and 
one length of pipe. It is adapted for both wood and steel 
tanks, has a hight of 24 in., and its shipping weight is 


150 Ib. 
> Oe 


Maine Mfg. Company, Nashua, N. H., maker of the 
well-known White Mountain refrigerators and other 
brands is this year devoting increased attention to its 
Stone White line, which it has enlarged and improved. 
These refrigerators are lined with solid white stone, 
mined in the company’s own quarries, which is tough 
and durable and will easily withstand the rough handling 
incident to long shipments. As the stone is almost ice 
cold itself, it is said to be especially calculated to keep 
the provision chamber at a low temperature, thus insur- 
ing a saving of ice. It is also remarked that the joining 
of the slabs is accomplished so skilfully as to give the 
effect of a chamber drilled from one solid block of stone. 
By the process of finishing the surface is brought to a 
high permanent white gloss which is both handsome and 
cleanly. The wood and metal work and trimmings of the 
Stone White chests are declared to be of the highest 
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Klingtite Connection. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a device for 
quickly attaching and detaching portable shower baths, 
shampoo sprays, faucet filters, water motors, hose, &c., 
to and from smooth bibbs and similar fixtures designed 
to assure positive connections under all conditions and 
for an indefinite period regardless of the varying pres- 
sure of the flowing liquid. James Mfg. Company, Frick 


Ye RUBBER DisK- 





Fig. 1.—Klingtite Quick Hose Connection. 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., with Western offices, 1939 
Broadway, Denver, Colo., is placing the device on the 
market. In Fig. 1 is shown the quick hose connection, 
actual size, for %-in. rubber tubing. The hose is attached 
to the connection by simply pushing its end through a 
54 in. opening and over the hollow cone to secure an abso- 
lutely tight joint, which becomes more effective by in- 
creased pressure or any lateral strain. The connection 





Fig. 2.—Connection with Standard Hose Pipe Threads. 


is also furnished with standard hose pipe threads at the 
lower end, in lieu of the hollow cone to which standard 
connections may be attached, and also with a bead at the 
lower end, so that it may be attached to hose in the ordl- 
nary way, as shown in Fig. 2. The casing is spun from 
sheet aluminum or brass nickel plated, highly polished. 
A positive connection is said to be obtained by sliding 
the rubber disk end over the faucet with a slight degree 
of friction, which is increased by back pressure of the 





Fig. 3.—Connection with Bath Sprays. 


passing liquid or gas, whereby the rubber disk grips the 
faucet more tenaciously as the pressure increases. It is 
pointed out that frequent attachment and removal does 
not lessen its efficiency in the least, as any possible wear 
is taken up by the internal pressure. In Fig. 3 bath 
sprays are shown equipped with the quick hose connec- 
tions, as already described, and made from extra heavy 
rubber tubing to withstand the full force of ordinary city 
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water pressure. In Fig. 4 is shown another application 
of Fig. 1 in the form of a quick hose coupler, the female 
end of which is almost identical with Fig. 1, with the 
exception that the surface lines are parallel, both male 
and female ends being attached to the end of the hose, as 
in Fig. 1, thus obviating the necessity of tools, clamps, 
bands or wire. To secure a positive connection one end 
may be easily and quickly slid over the other. A leakage 
is said to be impossible, and all joints become tighter as 
the pressure increases. This style of hose coupler is of 


tale 





Fig. 4.—-Another Form of Quick Hose Coupler. 


especial advantage in connection with compressed air and 
vacuum lines, and also wherever it is necessary to make 
and break a line frequently and quickly. Means are also 
provided to prevent the uncoupling of hose by any exter- 
nal lateral strain greater than the internal pressure, and 
also for attachment to standard hose bibbs and standard 


nozzles. 
a 


The Noyes Automatic Wrench. 


In presenting the Noyes Automatic All Steel Wrench 
to the trade the Mason Wrench & Tool Company, First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, directs special atten- 
tion to the ease and rapidity of the jaw adjustment. As 
shown in the accompanying illustration, the movement 


. of the double threaded reversible screw controlling the 





The Noyes Automatic Wrench. 


sliding jaw is accomplished by means of a threaded slide, 
the downward and upward movement of which opens 
and closes the jaws. The wrench is also self locking, 
although its release is almost instantaneous by the re- 
moval of the pressure on the handle and the downward 
movement of the slide. It is substantially constructed, 
the end piece being fitted into the handle, and is made up 
of only five parts. It is furnished in four sizes, 6, 8, 


10 and 12 in. 
a Oe 


Adjustable S Wrench. 


Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool Company, Springfield, 
Mass., has recently made noteworthy improvements in 
its No. 48 Adjustable S Wrench, illustrated herewith. 
The wrench is made considerably thinner, thus adapting 
it for use on thin nuts or check nuts where a drop forged 





Adjustable S Wrench, 


end wrench would be used. A change has also been 
made in the size of the adjusting nut, making it easier to 
operate. The casting of the letters B. & C. on the re- 
verse side of the wrench is to distinguish it from tools 
of other makes. 
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The I. X. L. Truck. 


O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, are putting on 
the market a truck with chain arrangement shown here- 
with. The chain permits handling ash cans, garbage bar- 
rels, &c., without the contents falling out. It allows the 
lid to remain on, or, if there is no lid, a piece of old car- 
pet or sacking can be thrown over the can or barrel, which 
the chain will hold in place. Additional points of ex- 





I. X. L. Truck, Loaded, 


cellence are mentioned, as follows: That the chain ar- 
rangement saves wear and tear on cans or barrels, as the 
chain is clamped around the outside, there being no 
clamping devices inside the rim to tear or rack the can 
or barrel; that the chain draws the barrel toward the 
truck from the opposite side, bringing the leverage so 
that one person can draw the barrel over instead of two; 
that the chain makes it almost impossible for a barrel to 
roll off the truck when going over rough or uneven places, 
and that the clamp to which the chain is attached slides 
on the double bars of the truck, so that it can be raised 
or lowered for different hights of boxes or barrels. The 
truck weighs but 17 Ib., avoiding the pushing of any 
unnecessary weight in addition to the load. 


Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine. 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago, IIL, 
is offering the improved clipping machine here shown 
and styled the Stewart No. 1. The gears are all inclosed 
and run constantly in a bath of oil within a dustproof 
metal case, and are cut out of the solid metal. The ar- 
rangement of the gears transforms the slow motion of 
the crank into a tremendous speed, which is transmitted 
through the flexible shaft to the knife. All of the wear- 
ing parts are of hardened tool steel, and the friction and 





Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine. 


wear are reduced to a minimum. The crank and handle 
are handsomely finished, and it is claimed that a boy can 
operate the machine all day without fatigue. The flexible 
shaft is 6 ft. long, and of the most improved type, and the 
new tripod base can be taken apart for packing. The 
tubular upright is in two sections with a ferrule joint, 
permitting the whole machine to be taken down and 
packed in a box 6 x 11 x 12% in. in size. The Stewart 
one-nut tension knife is used on every machine. 





PAINTS, OILS 


AND COLORS 





Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscellaneous— 
Barytes: 
table Oils— # gal. White. a aaindiee # ton $18.50@20,00 
Linseed, City, raw............++ 42 @43 e .00@ 
TE BIE. < nccccanscacnscced 43 
State and Western, raw..... 41 

















Raw Calcutta, in bbls........ 70 @.. 1 8 se 
Lard, Extra Prime, W’ iter...76 @77 Soe Cee, p, Mugiich. 7,3, n a is 
Extra No. 1........ ne 51 @52 Wh XIGE. »+ +++ +++ 
EE. Rocauisnadedane sat. <thtenene 45 iting, Commercial. sue ee 2 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0.b. mills.. ne | BERBER coccccccccess 0@ . 
Summer Yellow, Prime...... 4i Ex, Gilders......... B10 .55@ 60 
Summer Yellow, & qrades.. bi Putty, Commercial-—¥» 10 » 
Sperm, Crude. ; 52 In bladders $1.70 @1.35 
"Natiiral Sprit 4. In bbls. or tubs............ 120 @140 
fprenched Sere: In 1 to 5 tb cans....... 265 @29% 
Bleached Winter 68 In 12% to 50 tb cans....... 150 @1.9 
Bleached Winter, Extra.....70 Spirits Terpentine— A gal. 
qilew. Prime.......-essesereees 56 Sr ean 0 @I0% 
MM, cb dapececccccsedees % In machine bbls “Tower 
Natural Winter. .ccgscccccocces 45 Glue— 
Bleached Winter..........-.-- 47 Cabi 
Extra Bleached Winter....... 49 abinet .......scs000 coscccccs, coll 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...32 eee Bone.....cseseeeees ree 9 
Light, Strained..............+. 32 Extra White. ---ererveres 18 G2 
Bleached, Winter..........----+ x Foot teak — ee dbesetebess a gh 
Extra Bleached, Winter........ fies, f Ree Sn Been coresscoece 12 @i8 
EAGT io cc cccccccccccccsasess 7 @.. — WOO. oe ceeeeceeeeeacees @ 
Cocoanut, Ceylon.........- Ph 94@.. fo eee 
QE” Kae Sodccdvcedccsoes # hb 9%4@.. ton ce 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.......... 31 @32 Medium Wh 
Mewfoundland ............-.-- 34% @S6 
Red, Blaine.......+..-+++++s50+ 48 @5l Gum Shellac— ¥D 
Saponified ..........0+++- eb 64@7 Bleached Commercial........... 47 @48 
ours. a BRR covescocesved . pons Bones, ee a 5 @ 
eatsfoot IME. ... +--+ +++. 2+ UNL advan pndddetenteddecen cence 
Palm, Logos........+-+++++-  b ‘Mae TM Diamood iecakdcbdicnitte biased 
SU MI cnadesccccesSecessucd 
Mineral Oils— A. (C, Gamet:. 
alz Pe viciwacussesaseossed’ 
Wack, 2 gravity, 5@30 cold gal. Pr a iaenan menor accesses 
BU aa slitahds topic doasecnees wari | 8. A- t- Garnet 
™ y eravits, ee deh 11st | D-, On---:.-sereseererersrererersie 
scsnmecteittdthe certo ! | AE a saalbeghananenpenegnnnecesese” 
enn light filtered Rees 18 @i9 v. Fy eee eee eee 
BEE WINE cc acenesccconce ce 16 @IT ‘¢? lors in Oi1— ; 
Parafine, 903-907 gravity....... 134@14 oiors in — Bm 
GOB gravity...........ceececeees 12%@13 Black, Lampblack............... 12 @4 
BBS BTAVITY..0-. 2. cere eeeeeeeene 10%@10% | Blue, Chinese...................36 @46 
BOD escossces pn aibabewaeubaaeas’ 12%%@14 | Blue, Prussian................... 32 @36 






ar eD 
Blue, Ultramarine,.............. 13 @i6 
BeOWR, Vand yRe. ...ccccccccccese ll @ié Ty | BUC caus cecscateccetscaes 16 @2 
GOT, GID. cccnccccccecceses 12 @i6 EEE AT ee@ 6 
CD ce devaeibsesibectacciuga @2 Blue, Celestial. cococcssceee 6 
MI ccstuchcciecndeces 12 @15 BON, CIEE ccucasecdseansdecss 2 @32 
SS 2 @5 Blue, Prussian.............-... 2 
DE, i eiccsitseccecssececet ll @l4 Blue, Ultramarine.............. 4%@15 
COR, BRR ccsccctssescoveces. ll @iM4 Brown, Pitiscicucasedaiead %@ 1 
White Lead, Zine, &e.— | Green, “Chrome, oriiary.-.-- art 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@10 Green, c hrome, pure........... 17 @ 
Lead, Red, bbls., % bbls. and kegs: 
heed, Agesicwe white... in Oil; @ Ty | Lote 50 ® or over..........00 «- 
A Cra | _ Lots less than 500 ......... .. ? 
1 less than 500 Ib......... .. @ o Litharge, American, bbls...... T%@ T 
D Barrels. ......-.+.+--+-++- oe ee @ &% Ocher, American..... -.8 ton $8.50@16.00 
Lead, e~ gee in oil, 5 ® tin @ % American Golden 2@ 
reais a o keg price...... .. zt ’ 
White, in af Pas tin French Saat 
7 add to keg price...... .. @1 Cee Salte. - = 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 b range Mineral, 
ass’ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% TE: aisuctenmdaclawmpies halemines 
Lead, American. Terms: For inf 12 German see ececcecccceccerccoes 
tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for | American .................0000: 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of | Red. Indian, English 
invoice; for lots of £500 Ibs bs, and over AMGTICAN 66000000000. 


2% for cash if paid in ° days from | Red, Turkey, English 
date of invoice, for lots of less than | Red Tuscan. English 











500 Ibs. net. # Red. Venetian, Amer..# 100 th $0.50@1.25 
Lead, White, Dry, in bbls.... 64@ 6% IED Sn eaheiscugubinn: 100  $1.15@1,75 
Zine, American, dry............ 5%@ 5% | Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 
Zinc, French: ED | da casianpettanvions 3 @% 

Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... 8% | Italian, Raw, Powdered......3 @ 6% 

Paris, H ee RS BB s0 2000s 10% | American, Raw.......c.sssss0s 1%@ 2 

Paris, Red Seal, Ary........++++++ 9% | American Burnt and Pow'd. 1%@ 2 

Paris, Green Seal, dry............ lL | ale. French .+-@ ton $17.00@25.00 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: | American "# ton 17.00@25.00 
Green Seal: ‘ . Terra Alba, French. sme .9@ 1.00 

Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13%@13% | “ English 100  .80@ 1.00 
ont ot eee fon, mani we 13% American 3 100 ih N Nol aos 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: 7 ane “eam | ee 
Red ‘Seal: American ..# 100 B, No. 2, O@ 6 


»ayou, | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. 2%@ 3% 

on and over...... h(@12% , ‘ tim Me 

Lote of io Lo ‘ton. nese Tha 12% Turkey, Raw and Powdered.. 24@ 34 
Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts| Burnt, American ‘ 


‘ h Raw, American..... 2 
to ayer Oe of one o mips | pO Se 12 @iA 





| Vermilion, American Lead.....10 @25 
Dry Colors— | Quicksilver, bulk...........-... 6 @ 
BN, GO iceraccccssavéceue 6%@10 | Quicksilver, bags............... . G65 
Black Drop, American......... 4@6 English, Imported............. 6 @m0 
Black Drop, English............ 5 @5 GEE dadaetcccdddeccdsccoans $0.90@1.00 
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Current 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


REVISED NOVEMBER 27, 


1906 


November 29, 


1906 


Hardware Prices. 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent, discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THe IRON 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists.— 

ware Lists ” 

many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.— 


A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


The trade are requested 


to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Prcstere, Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00.......++++- 34% 
Northe’® ..cccccsccccccccccccccscccsesess 10% 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— . 
Tves’ Patent......scccccccccsccccesceses 35% 
Taplin’s P saison cevecccecsoncooess 30% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anti— Rattlers— 






Fernald Mfg, Co. Burton_ Anti- 
Battle” ? pairs, Nos, 1, 
eosin” Guack 'shitte aon 

Fernald uic ifter, 0% 
pairs a: duane piupesesseeruen $2.00@ $3.00 
Anvils—American— “aay 

Eagle Anvils............++- # ase 

Hay-Budden, Wrought......... 94 @9% ¢ 

Tremton .....-.e0seeeeeeeees # Ib 92@9%¢ 

Imported— 

Pee, i ey & Sons, #? & 84 to 349 
Me ed Drill 
Anvil Vise an rill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........15&10% 
neue het See Parers, 

Apple, éc. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 

Livingston Nail C0.....-++++eseeees 33%% 
Augers and Bits— 

Com, Double Spur. - GEO % 

Jennings’ Patn., rey. finish. 

60654 60d 1 0% 

Black Lip or Blued. 636545 % 

Boring auadch, Augers.. .. - 70410 

Car Bits, 12- in. twist. 50410 

Ford's Auger and Car Seen 40&5 7%, 

Ft, Washington Auger Co., Con 
ONS naseoqoetseknuncaggeets nencennese & 

pomee Pat. vy Bits pevovccceses 25% 
}. E, Jennin 

iy e ext, ® R. jennings’ list. 25% 
No. RK. Jennings’ list...... WAT? 

Rowell ROMER <onkavsvecsde 2&10&2% 

L’Hommedieu Car Bits.........+++++ 16%, 

Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.. ene 

Pugh's Black....,.:;-...-.-. 0G 

Pugh’'s Jenne Pattern 357 

Snell’s A Done 4 

Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.. +++ 60% 

Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist...... 60% 

Snell’s King Auger BENEB. coccccecced 50% 

Wright’s Jennings’ Bits........... . 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, lar -0&10% 
Pattern, he c 
Giants, Pattern, Ko. sh, 
roe 8, lark’ 1S Patties ves ncncccacs 
Cc. conan & Co., Steer’s Pat. ‘BS 
Lavigne P , small size, $18.00; large 
Eee, BIBAD 6 asc ccscccsccovccncsssl 70&10% 
WINS | 5 04a00506hs00nsegsnebdeeeaenel 60 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. eee _ 
Ames 





ca 2» 
Ship Augers and ha 


Fort’ BMGHTE. cc ccenee 55¢5@— 
© sconines << Go.: seeeeeseses ‘e 
oy BRGMAMODION’S ..cccccccccccsonseses 15% 
WHEE accccconsocensscccastnal 1, 
GREETS vunepvinevassubskanechhadenl eee 40% 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........gro. $2. .00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro. ¢ 
cehge dee. Patent. .gro. ¢ 
re Awls; 
nhandled, Patent..gro. 81@3}¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11. .00 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
PP. ay 
Magic Bit, base oot ta; Per oe. 


st Quality. . - 85.75 
Second Quality. icogee $4.25 150 
Double Bit, base weights: 
First Quality woenoves $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Avle 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .444@5 ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .44@5%4¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. .3%4@4 ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Btyles%yq@sset 
No. 2 Solid Collar...... 8% @4%4¢ 
Half latent: 

Nos. 7, 8, U1 and 2... .70@%5% 

Nos. 13 to If.....0ee, WO@75% 

Nos. 1§ to 18....... PQS % 

Nos, @ to @....... P5QMESY, 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 


b., #4Gs¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 544@6¢ 
Hal PaPent ...000000: lb., Pe@10¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
A's enece sgbee .ddsedseoes 0 8G 
Sou tor “Bait..........0-.-..-20&5% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........seeessseseses 50% 
PERE. -ccdliibecseseseatascon coei0@eo% 
Spring— 
Sorin Balances.......5 £1060 % 
t 
Oright _ Balances...........- 50&10% 


Straight Balan 
Circular Balances. 





Bases Dbal. oc cocecesccccccccee 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib.... 
er lb., 3@3%o¢ 


Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..®@ gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams....... §od5@ 0d 10% 
ChattiHon’s No, 1.........cecceeceees 
Chattillon’s No, 2............sssccses 02 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. 13 Wire “Tinned # doz....... 7 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0.75 
NE cncdadossnenbadenysnpecs sae $0: 
No, = ire Coppered # doz. §1. 2: 











I so ot eceenetneeneniiail 20 
No.-10 Wire Galvanized..% doz. $1.50 
Western W,. G. Co,: 
No, 1 . -B gro. $7.80 
No. 2 Buffalo .-@ gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust......@ gro. $8.00 
Egs- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, per doz., No. 5, $0.80; No. 1, 
Jap’ $1.15; No. 1, Tin'd, $1.40; 


oe B, Japa, is $1.85; No, 2, Tin’d, 
Lyon, pa cay doz., No. 2, 


Taplin “Mfg, Co. : 
Im wee jDover,. Ee 0., No, 60, 
$8.00; ‘No pp: 0. 100, 87.00; 


Hotel, ‘sus 0; "No. “Hotel 
Tin'd, $1.00; No. 200. “umber, 
50 ; $2, Tumbler Tin’d, 
50; Ne 300, Mammoth, per 
doz,, $25.00. 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 
_ a ye * RO 00 


Western, W. G. Go., ®@ gro., B alo, 
No, 2, $8.00; Perfection, No. 3, 


Wonder (R M, Co,)..@ gro, net, $6.25 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard Liset.. 
— A rrr 6 
PD Cis c exeentses 

Hand— 
Inch... 6 7 8 9 10 
Doz,. .$5.50 6.15 6.60 7.15 7.70 
Molders— 


Inch.. 9 10 ul wz wt 

- $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 
Cow— 

eee 


Net Prices. 2% 


Doz.. 


Bells— 
Ordinary Goods.. 
High grade 


seeeeeeee 





Hand 
Polished, Braes.........: 604£10% 
White Metal..... 
Nickel Plated..... ‘> 
: 


Meee. occccawn $04 20@ 5081065 h 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... Ses 


Bidver CRIMES. ..reccecsascscctsees 334354 
Miscellaneous— 
Form Belle.....cee- lb., "Ors 
Church and School......... 
Table Call Bells............++. waite’, 
Belting— Leather— 


Eatra Heavy, Short Lap. .60é6 


Regular Short <a. +» 60 10E5 
BtGnGGrd 2 cccvccccscccvesecte 
Light Standard.........+. a 


Cut Leather Lacing.. eoccce cde 
Leather Lacing Sides, per 8q, i 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
@75E5 % 
Common Stender. ca Taro6 10 
Standard - 6045 @60E 10 
BOO iccnces 00s enna 60G 6045 %, 
High Grade.. ... .. . .50¢5@50¢10% 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit Stoddard’s sdeh tains 
upeottens. No. 1, a” ; No. 

, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 


$2050" 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
BOCLELS 2 rcrcccscccccccccccscccccccocecs 20% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 5. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1906 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes.............- 50% 
TED. covcccescces = enn ebesenenes 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden........... 

Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... sia 

B. & L, Co 

Bea sod aa SOx: sBelipe 

’ 4 olloW 
ire Rope, 50 Tarbos Metal 


Suatch "0% Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50410; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock ond. 


| eee: Ry pS: 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, Iron........ 50? 
Stowell’s Loading..............+.. 10% 


See also Machines. Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zine, Crystal, dc...........40 
Paper Embossed........ 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
euffel & Esser Co......... 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
% X 6 and smaller. 0k 12a —% 
Larger and Longer .60é24eq—% 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 2}, 


80 
See ee 65 M6545 
Machine, % w 4 and smaller. 
Wk 124G—% 
Machine, larger and soneer 
60k TY — % 
Door and Shutter—" 
Cast Iron Barrel, gevaaeed, 
Round Brass Knc 
Inch. 3 , h: 3 
Per doz. * $).30 35 .45 60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, fe 
} =. 6 


is pe $1.20 150 2.25 
Cast Ihe on | Chain, iat Japanned: 
POP - GOB. cs sccse “$1. 0 1. So i 65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
Ns. 66.- 0: on.6 ame ee 8 10 
eae $0.75 .95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd. ones, 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 
eee Wk 10@ 7 10 107 
Shutter . 50k5@50E 105° 
we pS PS 5784109 
Square (eines CL Ce Oe £10410 
Bees” Patent WesR...ccccccccvcccteses 50°? 


Plow and Stove— 


Ns bhp oes one es omy 65¢410@— 
PP Miséinen ss haod 66 Ra8 821410 
Tire— 


Common Iron. sense bcs ll 
Norway Irom. os ne seen e + 0% 
American Screw Compa 
Norway Phila., list Mock, "16, U., iat 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 2. it: 
Bay State, list Dec, 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 %., a 
Eafivse ee list Oct. 16, ’84... B28 
pse, *. 99.. seecesee By 
Mount Siam Bolt 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "s4.. 80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, '84....82%° 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 99. 802 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward ‘Bolt ‘& 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. 28, '99.......0+++ 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ’Sbeee.. ‘ne 


Upson Nut Co.: 
WO. BOWRB. ccccccccce eoccccecces 
Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, ev Hendie: 
Inch...... 1% 1% 
Per doz.. .$4.80 66 6.40 8.00 
EOOD cs oscsescvécese 


24 
Per GOB. ..cccreree $806 11.60 
pote Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 


+0 T2B% 









No. 3, $2.50 each........ 25% 

Boxes, Mitre— 
©. E. Jennings & Co.............0- 30% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 

don Improved, 20&10%; tangy 

ACME ...0000- . 
Perfection on bans 
Seavey ....... ...40% 
Stanley R, & Or» 

460, 30%; Nos a) oe beghicned 35% 

Braces— 
Commvm Dell Amortoen., $1.25@1.30 
PEO ecnerertdnnesas mpanes 10% 
Fray’s ‘Genuine Spofford’s....,...... 60% 
vray’ s No. 70 to eS to 123," 207 te 
C, BE. Jennings & ‘Go.. 3 
Mayhew’s Ratch Ber cccccocasccccsccsced S 
Mayhew’s putes Action Hay Pat.: 
Millers gw a BOB anscasee sao 


0 
8. W. Co., Peck’s Pat. 
Stanley * & L, Co. — 


Stanley, 35%; a soceocls 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel....... + + BO@80E5% 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.. .... 75& 10@80 7 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets........ 70&10% 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink...50° 
Western, W. G. Co.’ Wire...... 10% 

Bright Wire Goods— 

See Wire and Wire Goods. 
ciereiers— 

SN ree 

Western, % % - 0. ona was 
Wire G 





Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
Quert...... 12 yu 
Water, Regular...1.40 1 1 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3. 8 
oe Be. Bottom. sa 2.55 . 


 uctsdeoteacd delenit 8 gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
PVCS occ cas coocee 00 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. peinaceie eececeee 50% 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... vr 50 
Fast Joint, Narrow... 50 
Loose Joint..... cove ote 5 


aera 5 
Mayer’s Hinges......... 
Parliament Butts.......7 
Wrought Steel— 
Discount. 
Reversible and Broad. .75% 
Lioht Reversible, Light, 


OD - keene bein | 
Loose Joint, Narrow I, Tht Ne) 
Inside Blind, etc.7&10% | &3 
Back Flaps, Table, ay 
ORO cocccccvceces te ~ 
cine. Bird — 
Hendryx Bra Series 3000, 5000, 
pe. 10% ; 1200, 2%; 200, 300, 600. | 


Menges sacs Bert Se iedhae a alee’ 3 
Hendryx Enameled... x Phew. =. ry 


N 
ove 
mb 
mber 29, 19 
29, 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice 


—See Squeegers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


SimemperMMany’s ....c0rccecccescesseed pee 
40&10 


WAUINE'D 2 ccccccescccccccovccveced 
Cord and Weight— 
BORD. vcccesccoccceecssccnccseneqes s0+ + 3% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined. i. - FOOL 107, 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined... 
60k 10@70%, 
ae GN ice 3s ve 40€ 10' ne 
ere gkivocsesets Wel 
B 0. : 
Metal Beg. ccccccccccccccscccccesd 60410% 
DROP cvecevescccoceccccccscescoccsegess 7 
Welt EGORevcscccccccccoscsecccras 50&10 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key....40 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 50 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. “Kove 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. ..50 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined -; 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60 
John Sormer’s O. K. Cork Lined. ..50 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....40 
McKenna, Brass: 4 
— Proof, N. P.......ccccccees 3% 
Pte % wat % inch.....se00e 5% 
$e] easurin 
Enterprise, a doz. $36.00........ een) 
lanen #@ doz. 40410 


$36.00. ......+555- 
National Measuring, @ doz, $36. 40&10°2 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. - 70 10@75410 
Standard Brands. 15 10@ 754 104.10 
Lower Grade... .75410&10@804610 


Iimported— 
Stubs’ eepers, Stubs’ list, July 
a pee $3 1-3@4s0% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co. 


Universal, No, 103 ; Special, No. 
$3.75 


104 
Fusible Links, No, 96...........+0 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 60&10 


Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
CO & setendecee i) eee 
Per doz......$3.25 3.75 4.25 4.76 


DB. Wh Ws Mitcrdusaxasdbtoese 30&10%, 
Keading ee, ee OY 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 
doz. $6.00 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 

Heavy, 40&10%; Light.............. 50% 

Fodder Squeezers— 

See Compressors. 
Forks— 
NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 











lowa Dig-Ezy Potate pedocsveciiaa 60&10 
i Ores 604 1542% 
Victor, Manure.........cscececeeeees 
Victor, Header...... ° : 
CRampien. Hay..... 
Champion, Header. 
Champion, Manure 
Columbia, Hay.. 
Columbia, Manure. coccesseces 
Columbia, Spading..........++++ 70&: 
wan Wood Barley.......-+++ss+- 

. Potato Digger.........-- 60&10 
eee eR ae ocsnsll 60420 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 6041045 
Dakota Header.......... -60&20 
Jackson Steel Barley... mae 
Kansas Meader........+++2+++» eeeces 
W. & C. bavorite Wood Barley. a 
Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Saw-— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz. none 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz..$1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
Qt. 


orvesese 2 2 $8 5 6 
Each . - $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse—- Per 1000 Feet. 
BIOMP .wcccvvsccsececs $2.75 | a0 
OCOttOm. .. ccscrcrtescecess $3.20} 
Waterproof Sgi. Taped.. 3.65 > & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. §.40 3 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern. . . -80410% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50410Y 


Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Marking, Mortise, &c....... 50&50& 10% 
Scholl's Patent....... ener? 
Door Hangers................ 50@50& 10°, 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c. 67% 
Stanley R. L. Co.’s Butt and 
Rabbet Gauge......... 
Marking and Mortise 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe 
Wire, Morse’s con 
Wha FM Ws iscbccvnc oe DY 





Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 

Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood ‘Handled, Pn a 


, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. £ 
$4.80; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with os. 


International Glue Co. (uaertin *s). nasa 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4. ta 00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-m A 
8¢; in boxes, # doz., 1B 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
i ere 33%@33%K10% 


Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, @ 
inch, # doz., 33% % 
Royal Mfe. Co. : 
Alundum Grinding Machines, oom. 
Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50 » 


ae cee nw eeneeee /o 


00 
Alundum 


Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos, 20A, $6.00; 20A Combined, 
Alundum Disc Grinders,  e On . 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.........-- 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


Cee Tee. 06 ocd 60£ 10G@60k 10485 %, 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
WEG asndadovcrccevegcecvitesacsecs 
TUtS BOWS. cccccccccccrvcccsccccccsces 
Os ere 
Cotton 
Hemp Rope.......+.+se+e0s 
Oneida Comanentt 
Am, Coil and 
Am. Cow Ties 
Niagara Coil and Halters. serena? 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@0&)) 0&5% 


Hammers-— 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’. ..55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller's Farriers’....... 40h5@ 408105 7% 
Magnetic Tack, Nos, 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 
ED GRO .on nan setescuageteponnienss 50 
Peck, Stow & Eee, Steel..... +» 50 

Fayette R. Plumb 


Plumb, A. E. 
40&2%@N&12% % 
Engineers’ and B. 8, Hand........ 
50& 12%4@60 *, 
Machinists’ Hammers.... 50&15@60&5% 
Riveting and Tinners’............... 
4&2%@1&12% % 
Heavy _ Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under 8 1b., per 1b., 50¢.8045@ ..% 
3 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢.8045@.. 2 
Over 5 lb., per lb., 3¢.... 

804 1085@. . % 





Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..\b. 94@10¢ 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Axe, Pick, &c. .. .60€10@604 1045 %, 
Hoe, Reke, €0........ JOD SES 7, 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc 
Long Handles 6s 200 «0 " PO@I5ES % * 
D BONE. oes ceccvcvcees 40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Ate sccm 
Champion . 
Disston’s .. 





Mechanics’ Tool Handiee— 


Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 
Brad Awl..... - Oro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, "Ase’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory. . $2.15@2.40 
Socket’ Firming, Apple, $1.7: 
$1.95; Hickory..... 45@$1.60 
Socket Framing, Hickory. 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, éc. 
60k 10604 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80£85¢ Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz, 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 54 5 Fore, Bolted.90¢ 


One Ste os: Co.: 
40@40&10% 


‘ool fa 
ndvhbeie . 65 65& 10% 
. 65658 10% 
. 40@40&10”, 
eee 40@40& 10° 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
Handles 20&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity ta Handle. 
0. $0.85@$1.50 





Hangers— 
NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are 
erally, 7 quoted per pair, without froek. 
r 


= — Ha 
sotth ngers per double set 


‘ 





Allith Mfg, Co. 
Reliable, No. 1; Allith, No. 3; Al- 
lith A No, ti. No. 6; Reliable 


ET MN otis sngcnstasacdshevend 
Cifenee 5 Sosing Butt Co.: 
DL <crttnsavasshangushenbed 5% 
Oscillating ueucecoavnesseteaeude 2 
ig in cpedaunnen eennarednnesd 5% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co 
ar OP occcccvecccece 50% 
EEE dneteverecocecsqrosesnse 307 
CNOEEE: Gkicasectcghakesacsonaucd 50% 
Cronk a Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
ecoccecovecceccors 60&10% 
eee ABeariig pescesecscovecese 70 
Griffin \ ifs. C 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00. 104 


Botlet aerns. Ex, Be Mo. 


$ 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. he 
Lane Bros, Co.; 


Parlor, Ball Bearing... 
Standard, $3.15; No. 
$2. 80; bow Cc am, 


New Model, 





Special 
Lawrence Bros. : 

Advance and Sterling....60&2%% 
Cleveland and Peerless. -T0&7% 7, 


Clipper, No, 75,.......+se0s; 0&5”, 
GN. cnsenndat.sovscsseenell W&2%e%, 
Cyclone-Tandem .. ..+;.- net $7.50 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Sets 
$2. to; Single Sets, $1.25. 
GOES: .ccossoccacesccscsoesenind 60% 
eis oncnsquesSenabouda T0&T 7, 
New C scheme, Flexible, $16.0060° 
Se WRU astceene | 0skscbed G&2% %, 
McKinney Mfg. Co, 
No. 1, Special, sis pesoanedi 
No. 2. Standard, $18.. -60. 





Hinged Hangers, $16. 
Meyers’ Stayon Hange 
Richards Mfg. Co. 

Hangers, Nos, a 48, 147, 247, 

6045 %, 

Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 

Roller B'r'g St’ | Track No, 12.$2.20 

Roller B'r g St'l Track No. 13.$2.50 
Roller B'r'g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 

T&T % 

Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- | 

ley Track No, 16......... 50& 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... wa 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22. =r 


Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.25; 
D. No, be $2.25; No. a 


Extra ear often given. 


eee No, 44..2%4 and 3 60&10% 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. 
132 50&5 7 4 


Reval. 


Ives’ Wood Track No. i......$2.2 3 | 
Trolley B, LD, No, 2...... 50K 107 
Trolley B. D. me, 24, $1.30; No. 
1.40; yaa ase .60 
Roller Bearings, Nos 37, 38, 
43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&74% 
anti: friction, No, 42; No, 44, 
sizes 2% and 3...........+.. soit’ 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. WKS) 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel "No, 
Stowell Mfg, & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parior Ball Bearing....30% 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60% 
Apex Parlor Door...... 5OK10&5 2 
Atlas 9 
9 
4 





pee? 


ss 
N xox 


Baggage Car Door.............. 50% 
Climax Anti-Friction.......... 50 
Elevator 


Seen meee eee eeeenes 





Steel, Nos. 300, = 
Underwriters’ Fire pe seneei 40% 
wie West roe ee Door 53 
0, ne’ 
Zenith ith tor WW. Wood Tra ck 50% 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle iin 70% 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50& 10% 
nei Hinge, Hinze Perfection, 
lot, Pilot H 60° 


Rider Ww 1 Ji, nceneeessenescoses 65% 


Taylor & B Co.’s_Kid- 
der’s Roll Ses. 508156: 1045% 


Hangers— anne 


Pullman Trouser, 1 pair Flat 

Aeeitaee $s. 0: 4 oot hound Nick- 

.00 ; pair und Nickeled, 

$27.00; 1 pair Flat Gun Metal, $12.00: 

Tool at Black Enameled, 50; 

1 pair Wood Came, — Skirt 

Hangers, ae ae $21.00; 
‘old 


Coat Hangers, Tr , 
oe: Garment Hanger ne pe Round 


Nickeled, per gro., $10.50; Garment 
a Loops, Round nunees.. 





$9. 
Western, .75&10% 


Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
net 4. 


Hasps— 


Griffin’s Security Has 
McKinney's Perfect iu 


Hatchets— 


Regular list. first quality... .50% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark, No. 5. $LI5: No. 5B, $2.00: N 

$2.25: No. 3D. $2.75: No *D, in.0; 
Ne 3E, $3.25: No. 1, $3.50.. 2% 
Clark Coal, Sh Sern 20% 


50&10% 
asp, # doz. .50% 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


(Victor; National; 1868 O <2 
Niagara; Clark’s O. P.; 
Clark’s Tip; Buffalo.) 

Pos 6a 6 35's 1 3 5 

Doz. pair..... $0.75 1.385 2.70 

Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., . 8., om, ec, , 

NO. oes ™% 2 

Doz. pair. ae $0.70 .65 wo 55 

Morrie, Reversible Shutter (Buf- 

jalo, &c.): 

i .6esaee te ™m 

Doz. pair... . $0.20 65 60 

Hert's Automatic” ‘Blind Fixtures, 
No. » sors Vood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Back” ehanoceeaohabe sadeevchans 109 

Charles hes CMP. es secccsccsnves 70@75 2 


Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 

Hir ges 2% 
Hales Blind Awning Hinges, No. 


110, for wood, $9:00; No, 111, for 
brick, PU esedccscoderdetcccoscete 20% 
Read MOEN, consonance seceens seed % 


Stanley s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 1647%, @ doz, sets, without 

screws, $0.9; with screws, $1.25, 

Wrightsville "lhdinan Co.: 

OQ, 8., L Porter........ eR eee: 
Acme, Lull & P 5& 10 
Queen City Reversible......... 75&10% 
oe Noiseless, Nos. 60, 6, 


1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5 


64 10K5% 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1 - — ; 
Setslo Gravity baal * Fos, 
& 5 sa i0a3% 
Shepard's Double Locking, Nos. 20 
Oy See rs 70% 
on Gravity Locking, No. 75. 152 





Deamet 

Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10. 5% 

Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5%%........ 152 

qonere. Nos, 101 & 103.....+...++. 70% 

Ww. Co."s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
jo BY ferteoeyorpaedaaee 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
Oaree or Shepard’ one other 


oa ka Pan ore 8 
Hinges with L’t che. $200 2.70 5.00 
roses Ss svsee & = 2.05 3.80 
Latches only...... -70 35 
New England: 
With Latch.....doz. ...@$2.00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 
EE ys we g.0'4' 0 63 doz. $1.75 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.;: 
Shepard’s or Cnet. ~ ants. 5 
Hinges wee Latches. ‘so0 2.70 5.00 
rene > Ms 606006 entees 2.05 3.80 
ee Ree 0 -70 1,35 
Pivot Hinges 
Bommer Bros. Pivot......... ceseses 40% 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless......... 50% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 


Non-H oldback, Cast Iron$6.25@$6.75 
J, Bardsley : 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor- 
tise oor Hinges............ 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent ¢ Checking. 33%% 
Bommer Bros 
Bommer Bail Bearing Floor, .40% 
Bommer Wrst. Beeel Hinges, aa leal 40% 
No, 999 W old Back 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 
Triple End Spring Hin 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.. 3 
Garden City Engine emneee 25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.. +1389 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel.........30 
Acme 
EE, <Auiinadieeccrenbalé 30 
Columbia, # gr., * a’ a: 
8, $25.00 
Columbia, Adj., No, n 8 = $12.00 
Columbian Hinges 60& 
Gem, new list.. 
Clover Leaf 







Floor rere 5 Hin 


Lawson me Matchless... me 
&. 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Richards } Co. 

Su peer Double * acting vie. 
Gislby Uering lings Go.” ? 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door........... ar. $9. 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor 
DN. :chuibeathintigmeatieaacamina 50% 
Ball Bearing Door............ BY 


Ne, = Sheet Steel Holdb’k, 


Se 
or oor nges...... 49 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: ee mx 

Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, 


gr. $12.50 
BOGE, . WOM: Bevinss ctenail 
New Idea No. 1...... Ber b 
New Idea, Double Acting.. 
New Idea Floor.......2........ 


Wrought Iron idles — 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinaes.. .65% 
Heavy Strap Hinges. yi) 


———— 


pa Urtra, 045@ 
ane “ime 


Tight T Hinges...... 
Heavy T Hinges...... ‘ne 
ERetra H’y T Hinges 66% 
Hinge Hasps......... is 


Cor. Heavy Strap.. 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T. 66% 


Screw Hook 6 to 12in. ios 
and Strap. 15 to 20 in. 
22 to 36 in. be: 


November 29, 1906, 





Screw Hook and Eye: 


_THE IRON | 


AGE | 





Tin’d Tops....70 6% 80 77 


% 10 Linch... ...eee0e old, New England Pressing .lb. S4a4¢ 
SABE: 82 oon ere ces ccneBs Pinking— 
Yyineh seeseceeee + LD.8R¢ | Pinking Irons.........-. doz .€0¢ 


Hitchers, Stalil— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 














Bench KE-oks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 

Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber- 


Irons, Soldering 
See Cop.ers. 














Anniston Waterproof Clothes. ‘0 ft., 


gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Air 
ine, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00: Advance, 
$14.00; Eclipse. $13.50; Chicago, 


$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordaze W orks: 





Garden Hose. %-inch: Solid Myralied bee Hire, # te 8. we 
o TRIGGU BISGONE ....cccccces 
Competition .... t. @6 ¢}| Silver Lake Braided. Chalk, No.0, 
$-ply Guaranteed..ft. 8 @9 ¢ $6.08; a 1, $6.50; No. 2, 1.8: Ne 
§-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 10 @ 11 ‘ sees eeeeseeseesssessense &. 9 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: Matons’ ‘Lies, No 3. en — 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ $2.00: No, 4%. ; 
Fair Quality... ft. 10 @il ¢ $1.75: No. 4. 
finen, No. 
rons— Sad— Tent and Awni i ; 
Li N 
pres 13 0 zp ee > - @As4é White Cotton §7 20: Drab Cctton: 
a Ps oe on SED Ef. Betaoncrceneanampecuaccekeevedsres 20% 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: s@sio¢ su othes | Lines, Ww hite Cotton: 50 ft., 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 fe, $4.00: 80 fe: Sits: 90° tt i 
Jap’d Tops....65 62 %5 72 Serie Wiel savedcoccactastivantenadlll 


Hods— Coal— Jacks, Wagon— 
Per doz. | Covert Mfg. Co.: 
are ae ea ae 

Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 $.00 3.25) porrmorgi sais 

Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55) YAnes os Ticer Steel” No. 130. .50&10% 

Galv, Funnel. . . .83.00 3.30 3.60 3.90) smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 25% 

Jap. Funnel. .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 

Masons’ Etc.— Kctttco— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: Brass un, Plain 20425 % 
N Piieseccues each $1.05 oe Spun, Platn.... .. 
Sree! a. e.! ae nc oa Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hoes— Eye— ves— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern..... "eee: Kitchen, &c.— 
Bde 1004604 10610 % Foster Lros.’ Butcher, &e. aa. 4 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899..... Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 60%, 
. “rod ios Corn— 

D. & H, Scovil......+++-+++eeeeereres Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co, 
Handled— wiilcut Brand Knives and Hooks 60 
Manufacturers are_ selling ithingtou cme, # oz. 

trom the, list a September 1, 1904, but Dent, $2.75; Be Serrated, 2 2: 

jobbers are still using list of Au Serrated, $2.10 “ akee No. i, $1.50 
guet 1899, or selling at net prices. Yankee oe 

Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, ¢5 ra ing— . 

i coeeksbios cubaenhan’ 2} Srandard L ist... «- =» HS @TIEE1IO% 

i ates ae Hoe... .70&IW&IU% | C. E. Jennings & Co.. Nos 45, 46 60% 

Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42....75 

BP dOZ..... ee seseececes wapasseunats T0& 10%, aren. D.  becgnacedsecccsinceapaccsscevess : ~ 
r at teen iia waeindaanecbend m 
Fy gular Ww ane ou. re L pa! Go WIR. ...cccceee. 20&5G@25% 
BABS. 2... cccccccsecees oz. $4. Be 

pt tonieon Sprouting Hoe.. oe. NA ‘ Hay and Siraw 15@6.00 

Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco ae Serrated Edge.per doz.$5.75@6. 

15a OTE lwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy eee {wan's or ier doz. $10.00 

Warren “e _ 

Ww. & C. EE WIN oo scsunucod enema ® gro. $13.00 

BBS gi! tnenesseeees eae rarrinMiscellaneous— 

one i i net. O85) Ferriers’ ...c.ce.- doz. $3.00G3. 

Woe es eine. uae Hoe, #doa.$4 ys Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Hoisting Apparatus— Knobs— ; 
See Machines, Hoisting. — 24 T.. Bue. mene 
lie uover Lip...«.-. gro. wall . 
Holders— Bit , | Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00........++++ 45&10% gro. HoG4s¢ 
Door— Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 

Beodsiey Iron, 40%; Brass sé Door, Por. Jap’d... 200m Wats ¢ 

; TOUZE caccccccceereeeewsweneerereee 0 Door, Por N ickel. doz. $2.052.15 

| CME ites ieee soopatonane 38% | Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &¢.15% 

DROME pecs tne sécedescasansanenosast 334% % L 

File and Tool— acing, Leather— 

Nicholson tile Holders and ay See Belting, Leather— 

Hendles cit Jar. |, beadders, Store, &0.— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable - 50 i 

BBS Wh OSB cssncscesencacccenss $1.25 | Lane's Store....... see seeeeeenes - 25% 

$10. Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladde 50% 

Trace and Rein— Richards Mfg. Co. : 

Femald Double Trace Holder, ® doz. Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 

se enehees capeeregesereccccess bee 1,25 Climax Shelf, No. licen ctua cece 

Dash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs. .$1.25 SO, WIG, Milwewbaantkconsateedand 50% 
Hones—Razor— Ladies, Melting— 

: : i and L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 5% 

—— Co., Belgian, San B.S. de eee 40&10°7 

PE. dn ndacientiscsenisdubsnet seneeéed he 
Hooks—Cast Iron— L T 
5 — Tubular— 
Bird Cage, Reading........ manateetd 40% anterns 
Clothes Vina. Reading List.......... 04 Regular Tubular, No. 0... see 
*Clothes. Line, Stowell’s..........--. .. 10% ; doz. $}.25@4.50 

Coat and Hat, Reading... er 45202) Lift Tubular, No. 0......... 

Coat and Hat, Stowell’s...........- 70 doz. $4.35@5.00 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville....... Hinge Tubular. No. 0 oe. 

Harness, Reading List......... ? g 22 iO as pac 

Harness, Stowell’s........-++.++ +++ 607, oz .$4.75@5. 

School House, Gtowdll’s......cccecess Other Styles.......... 0@ 045% 

Wire— Bull’s Eye Police— 
ie ae nave ee: mao a Sinlate wad $2.75@3.00 

Wire C. & H. Hooks:......+. No. 2, 83-inch. . +» -$3.00@S.25 

756 10G@ 154 104 10 Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 

Parker Wire Goods Cn icing. TeRtOe Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 

Western W.- G. Co. Molding......75% | Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 

Wire Goods Co. : eae Ges Latches— Thumb— 

aan, — oy —. 13%: Roggin’s Latches, with screw. 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. oral doz. 35@40¢ 
Wrought Iron— Allith Mfg. Co., Automatic, No. 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 &%.,| 400. BP doz......-....eceeeeeneceees $4. 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. Crouk & Carrier Mfg. Co. Ja ns 
.05@ aoz 
Cotton... ‘iit ee wud Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Wrought Staples, oaks, mt G Seep gud. Ganelee Sey 
roug oods. ; a : ae Cececccccccececes . 
Miscellaneous — ee ee 

Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench.| ichards’ Trump, No. 127...- $1.50 

Bush, Light, “5 “ soon eats I WO Nenecicidntasahtenccacdes 50% 

eav tel 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 a Renders, ee ne e 

Grass, common grades, all sizes, Covert Mie — - 50¢; large, 60¢ 

Ww metres Pegeeee eye ib ‘sass a 5 ; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 

PEVOS cece eecee . Sisal, 20%. 
Morass. eoasa@oenasy | , Litters: Transom— 
Malleable fires. i 10% R, Ar Mi patiactevaasheskakeseeandetatat 10% 
Cnet Mfg. Co, Gate and ttle _Lines— 
ee ee eoeteceesensceeesesceees %.| Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
re Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, POLE Ses cose $2.25 2.00 1.75 
® doz. $3.25 net i PORns owas $1.75 1.35 1.10 


Lee Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .33%4@33'%4€7%% 
Door Locks, Latches, &c 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often mude 
on these goods. 


Reading Hardware Co.........+.+«+: 40%, 
R. & E. I Oakes dcensdewdeuaes 10 
Elevator— 
GE Giieddtaconatdéncineskuhedaadss 50% 
. Padlocks— . 
Wrought Iron........ T5@75E 10% 


Net prices are general. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel an@, 
B 5&1 


Ives’ 
Bronze and Brass, 60 Crescent, 
40& 20° Iron, 6%; Window Ven- 
tilating, 55%; Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 334%; Wrought 
Bronze and Brass, 55%; Wrought 
Steel, 55%. 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..35 
IEE itciunaduanneuéedunecqenaaenceds 40%, 


° 


achines—Boring— 
Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 
Augers, 
$2. 2542.50 
Swan's Improved... Pincdna edaudavanas 40& 10% 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 % 
Millers’ Ialls..... 
Snell’s, Upright. "$2. 65: Angular, 
Corking— 


Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.. 
# doz. $48. 00 


Com. 


Com. Angl’r, without 





‘Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Aati-Friction Diseventigs 
Pulley Block......... 7 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Loe x 
DGD ccccese ‘ y 
Moore’s Cyclone ‘High “Speed Chain 
SEY Sanendtee dun peccseccscccseeae 
Ice Cutting— 
Chandler's 7 ceuadenasekeiun 2% 
Washing 
Boss Washivig Machine Co.: Per doz 
Boss No, 1... ; " +. $57.0 
Boss Rotary... $57.00 


Champion Rotary Banner No. 1.$57.00 


Standard Champion No, 1 $50.00 
Standar 1 Perfection $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western $33.00 
Uneeda American, Round $33.60 
Malilets— i 
SN We RiGE CR Ri cies 45€5@ 50% 
Lignumvtte ..cccccess 45L£5 50%, 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOGE ca ccccccss doz. 4545 @50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Ce WOO ca nccncctccdicccces 50° 
Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato 60K 10" 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50 
Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 


DD  tucnactetecasceteessbenahess 50% 
BE Wied iad Shh dds ddevdscnesudecaese 50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co,..........0+. =e ‘ 

National list Jan. tr ign tasnaaes 4 

Parker’s Columbia & Victoria.50&1 obo A 

Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60%, 

Swift, Lane Bros. Co.......sesssee++ 30% 
Motors Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil............-.-++..30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
Cheap .......a@ll sizes, $2.00G2.50 
Better Grade. -all sizes, $2.50 4.50 
12 1j 16 18-in. 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00. 5.25 
CET. svccsuwunedcqucedén.tads 1&5 % 
Great American. .........cccccccccees- 0% 
Great American Ball B'r’g, aew list. 70% 
— SE penckesousesecéevasceucuces 70°% h 
UMNTOUINEN - cencocesctasegsucecvees 60&5%, 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing....60% 
Penneylvanmia Gold .......cccccccecess 50% 
Pennsylvania Horse.............. 33'4&5? 
Pennsylvania Pony.........++.+..-- 105%, 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel....... 70&10&10 
Style B, Low Wheel.......... -T0&10 
Style C, High Wheel.......... 70410 % 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Philadelphia: 
Styles M., 8., C., K., T....70&10&5 
Style A, all Steel........... 60K 1045 
Style FE. High Wheel........70&104&5% 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .40 


ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
laneous - 85k 10M85E 1045 % 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
7s .9 
Anchor ...... 3 21 2D 19 8 40&5% 
Champlain ..B 6 B&B M 2...... 50% 
Coleman ..... ae See Ee Be ccewus net 
New Haven.. 2 21 20 19 18 40&5% 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16..... 10 
 ivuutcendecdsnnantubenks iy 84¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands..... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
™m 2 2% 3 in. 
Brass H’d.j5 55 .60 .70 ..9ro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 ..yro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Of liat. 


Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Hexagon, Blank or Tapped .5.10¢ 
Square, BVUk, C., T. € R...5.10¢ 
Hexagon, BVk, C., T. & R.5.%0¢ 
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Hot Pressed: 
| ee 5 oo¢ 
Hegwagon, Biank..........; i4¢ 
Beware, Tagged ccc cccccs: 4. 70¢ 
Hexagon, Tapped.........: 5. 10¢ 

Chew 
| a EE EERE LET CLE OE Ib., G4¢ 
Ce ae Ota redswecsdeus lb., 6¢ 
SE Sik ww dao oc wea ne ae lb., 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... 3S%¢ 


In carload lots \4¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ 50€ 10% 
TU OF Beh. cccce: 65k 1E5Q@TO% 
Be acddcenéevewe 65k 1WLS TOY 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... .50&10% 
TUR GF BOG. www wevedes 65.10% 
Be cc éanw arene es .65€ 10% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 


ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 50% 

American T ibe & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans. . TO@TI&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c - 60@G60K10% 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 

Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35@ j0¢ 

Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@ $3.00 

Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 

9 doz., T5c.; per gro., $7.50 
Egs— 

Nickel Plate, # doz., $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 

I acking— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
PG Shee raauveuw e's -17@22 

Rubber— 
( Fair quality goods.) 

EON aaa weeded ee aces 11@12¢ 

Sheet, C. b. ee 1101 12¢ 

Pere. Mi Mie cece ete we 1200 13¢ 

Sheet, Pure Gum......... ya ¢ 

EGE 4 ow xe es 4 wks 40504 

Jenkins’ 9%, 2% th, 8¢ Saad 25 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 


Cotton Packing...... lb. 25 ¢ 

Italian Packing......1b. 9@12\%4¢ 

MS avd tun cmsarehn iedireaa lb. §@ Slo¢ 

Russia Packing......lb. 8all ¢ 
Pails, Creamery— 

R. M. Co., with gauges, # doz., 
No. 1, $6.25; No. 2, $6.50. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 


See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.........+. GILT Z 
Fry— 

Common Lipped: 

Nos, . 1 2 $ 5 5 
Per doz. $0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch - 15 16 18 
Per doz $1.75 2.25 280 3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal. R. M. Co., # doz., Nos. 5, 
$1.50; 10. $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30. $6.25 
as # doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 

$15.00. 
oy #@ gro.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: Ib. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 

6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.3\4tos¢ 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \& in., 45 to 60 Ib., 


oe eS Aree 6¢ 

Mill Board, Sheet, 49 « 40 in 
POR OS By Gi.n «cttw c aint sa5¢ 
Per roll 


Roein Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
4O@50¢ 
Medium weight, 30 tba, to roll. 
E0@55¢ 


Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 


65 70¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq 

Wey i I ee a aicaie ie crea $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 aq. ft. 
Be PN Head Chscet cans $1.7. 


Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 400 eq. ft.). ton... 
$31. 00335, 00 
ee, CO MP Oe. F8i sc. cncni 57 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft 
Slater’s Felt (roll 509 aq. ft.).76¢ 

Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth. 50&n@ ¥ 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .257 
Emery Paper and CVN..50£ 10469 % 





Parers— Apple— 
IIE . sinuhescakeiiawanes # doz. $4.00 
DEE Stetina natn. # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved......... each $6.50 
BONNE etesncunbddadiininnatends # doz. $4.00 
tli a atid oi each $7.50 
Eureka Improved smite each $20.00 
Family Bay State..........2 doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State....... P doz. $8 1 
' eseeemeen P doz. $5. 
New Lightning............ ® Anz. $790 
j Reading 72...... gehaina kevaes Pdoz. 23 





4 
: 





AGE 
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I TE. ss cnecesccosmmals # doz. 29 ae 
Rocking Table. # doz te Police Goods 
Turn Table ’98... doz. 00 | Manufacturers’ Lists. menars 
White Mountain...-.........@ oz. $5.00 | Tower's ....ccccecssccecenceeeeeecentese 
Potato— wen 08 Polish—Metal, Etc— 
BaratoGO oocccccccccccecsceceses oz. $7. N 2, 5 ib cat wder), 
White Mouutain.............. # doz, $6.00 —s. 25; % doa. . $12 age 
= can (cake), eac Oz, 
Picks and Mattocks Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.). a 
List, Feb. 23, 1899...... TSQ@TIES%, doz., ; No. 2 (1 qu.), $9,00..40% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, Dams WUD p05 04-60 cccessoseed he 
# doz., No. 2, $2,60; No. 3, $6.40, George William Hoffman: 
U. 8. Metal Polish Baste, 3 oz. 
Pinking lrons— boxes, # doz. 50¢; ® gro. $4.50; 


See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
EE os nates cme aee 504 10@60 % 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60&10% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in. 50k 10@ 50k 105 7 
Ketra Heavy, 2-6 in...... 65107 
Fittings .....+-. V0k 10 @I0E 1045 

Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloads. 


NSLSL 


Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
ye & \ in. 69 53% 64.5%. 48.5 . 
Me ER... 200% UZ 5 1% 64.57% 96.5 /o 
Wy OM, ee eee 7: 3% 61% 72. 5% 62.5 


% to 6 in. .77 A 677 ‘a 72. 5% 62.5% 
7 to 12 in..72% 57% 68 % 53 % 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. — 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 


to 24 in., f.0.b. fac we: i 
First-class va oe 2 0 6'e OB 85@86 % 
Second-class ..+-+++++e005 90% 
NOTE.—Market irregular. 
Pipe, Stove— 

gs 
Edwards’ Nested: Go, . L. 
5 i... Standard Blue... .$6.25 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue. 6.75 7.75 
7 in., *tandard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue.......-. 7.00 8.00 
6 in. , Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9,50 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual..... 35@ 35k 107% 
Bench, second qual.. ‘$0 i510 
Molding ....+2+-+4+08 30 30€ 107 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.). 35&2'2 
Cuapin-Stepheus Co. : 
Bench, First Quality.........---++- 
Bench, Second Quality.....-..-+++- 
Molding and Miscellaneous. . J 
Toy and German......-++-+++- 
Unicn 





Iron Planes— 
nA s (Stanley R. & L, Co.). 35% 
Chapun’s lron Planes.......-+++- 50a 10% 
bijecellancous Planes (Stanley R. 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Ir 


Buck Bros......-sscceccecceccevceseeece 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 

Staniey R. & L. Co.... 
TiO .rccccccccsccevcces 
L. & I. J. White.......-0+++-- 





Kohler’s Eclipse........++++- 


Plates— 
POUOCS occ cscvecsecvess 1D. 4G Hd 
Self-Sealing Pie Plates 

Co.), @ OZ, $2.00........ececereeee 50% 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers. NOS, 10, 5% 


Gas Burner, per ‘doz Sree $1.25 
@ $1.30 ; Cin, BLAS 50. 

Gas Pipe.. 7 0 12-in. 

$2.00 $2. 25 $2.75 $3.50 

Acme Nippers.........--+.++eeseeeee 50&5", 


American Button 
Cronk’s 





Stub’s Pattern........ 72, 250% 
Combination and others.......... iu | ¢ 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
ER, vennsenesnstil 40&: pnieas”. 
The a Mfg. Co. versib le 

pe ee ee 
& We Tinners® Cutting te 

~ oo psrsrornrosmnmraneen 
Bernard, 334%; Elm a 33% % 5 


Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 50%. 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
Cie PUGS... ccccccccpccesecsecceceses 9% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 00% 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels....... 30@30& 10&5 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10%, 


Pocket Levels...........++ 30@30& 105 °/ 
Extension Sights......... 30@30&10&5", 


Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@40& 10° 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels..... ’, 
Disston’s Pocket Levels re 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co.'s Iron 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s Iron, Adina: ¥ 
Dalia 

Stanley R. & L. oe a 

Stanley’s Duplex.. J 

Woods’ Extension...-.--.+-.«+«+«+ee 





Poachers, Egg— 
Byfalo Steam Ege Fonchors. . Fo 
Be. A 0. 


.00; a 
No. 4, 313.00 Luneebccbacienen 3. 


Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-Ib. papers,..... 1b. 10¢ 
- OO ee Tb .9@ 10%4¢ 
papers..........%.9%4@l1i¢ 
Polos, Animal— 


Ft. Madison Hawkeyre...... # doz. $3.3 
Ft. Madison Western....... # doz. $4.00 





% 


ib boxes, 





# doz, sf; 


boxes. # doz. $2.25. 


U. 8. Liquid, 8 oz. 
$1.25. 


Bb. irkeepers’ 
$1.75 


doz., 


Black 


ib 
cans, #@ doz., 
Friend Metal Polish, # 


cans.. 


‘Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 I cans 
#8 i id¢ 
Eagle, Liquidy % pt. 


Black Jack Paste, 
Black Kid Paste, Ay ib can. 


Ladd'’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
_— eee ee 75 
Joseph Dixon's, @ gr. $5.75.......... 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago ppuanehevensenee # b 8¢ 
Vireside ......., eave cnceessesebs #® gr. $2.50 
ee, POP. OE BBs iccsnccdstsscgpnesen 10% 
RS Pr gr. $3.50 
SE DR incccdadbeboinens cakes gr. $3.50 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 


% Ib cans, 


.Wynn’'s Black Silk: 


10 oz, —. 


doz. T5¢ 


Ve 6 


z. $1.50 








Paste, cans, # doz., 

DES, BL Eisen cconsccincons 
rr 2 © Re cis ctssecvesns 
Liquid, cans, # doz., 

eS ee 
Steel Range Enamel, # doz., 

$1.00; % pt., $1.25. 

Poppers, Corn— 

1 qt., Square..........g7o0. $8.00 
P O6.5 BONE s 6.6 sch anu gro. $9.00 
1% qt., Square.....2e. gro .$10.00 
5'66., BOORTE. oo es 20050 gro. $12.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 

gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éo. 
Posts, Steel— 


Sea Popes Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6% f.. ¢. 
Steel “itching Pat <ccsccvceed each $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Maem... vigccsvcvcvevy 304 10% 
PUGS oc iw cc tcndwe sone 35107, 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
WE ae each 45¢ 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 ib... Leach 15¢ 
Bh Seas cap60s0 an each 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-lb. sees COch 25¢ 
In ee: 
ih b. KEG... cccnes $3.50 
RODE s..20 . eee ee Bh.60 
King’s Semi- Rake 
Oe (95 BD BUR) pecccescccccccece 50 
Half Ke , Lite tf) bulk)........ 50 
Quarter (64% I bulk)...... 1.90 
Case 24 a cans bulk)........ 50 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk)...... . 50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Bitte. 
Ke 2. WD BD ccpocgscced $12.00 $15.00 
Half (i ,b bulk)... 6.25 7.75 
Quarter K % Ib bulk). 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 a “a bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1  c, bk).. 7.25 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -W&20% 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co..........000. 20@25 % 
Sea! Presses— 
Morrill’s No, 1, ® doz,, $20,00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 


See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail— 


each 


Scranton, C 
No. 2B (large) 
No. 3B (small) 


00; Small 
chant. No. 


—* ’ Pullers, 


MIME : ctisnececubsvegueadeaecnsmeesnnll % 
ilies Falls, No. 3, @ doz., p20: 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Pull ¥ dow, 

oO 8s No. a uller, oz. 
— io L'S copnecosecesosecsecgne 
*earson No, “yclone Spike Puller 
Wssticesscacess Re Ls % 
Jase ts 
TuneGhesobeqheieesunae $5.50 
sabehbetpeeinecnecdeed $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Diamond B, cae 9 doz., Large, 
4 
,.#_doz,, $18; No, 1% 
No.” RWI, cp nenabeudecee 33%% 


Pulleys, Single ‘one 


Inch 


5 'b cakes ts a 24 

Hot peewee, doz. ng Ty d ? 
ae 1 

“2, doz. + 80.16 7 3 Fv 
ne sack 

Bide. dos... 9028 40 OS 
Tack ... -™% ™% 2 


Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 


Dumb Waiter, 
Electric Light 


- + 1% ™% 


doz $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 45 on, 0; 5 in., $1.55 








Utica and Davi- 
0% 


$8 


Anti-Friction. .60&10% 


Side, Anti-Friction..............60&10% 
Sash Pulleys— 
Frame; Square or 


Common 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 


2 in 


eee ee eee ee eee 


16@19¢ 


Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
per doz., 1%, ene OOo var El 
pO I re % i 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
lox-All-Steel, Nes. 3 ‘and 7, 2 in. "ie 


# doz 
Grand Rapids All Steel Nelaslens. 50%, 
DUNE 0.06905660060048 tapndutaancneiain T0&5 %, 
No 36, it iM, as “iit en 24 ioe 

0 oy in., in 
\M'in., 166; 2 ite 


t Sas Blocks—See ‘Biocks. 





Pumps— 
Se eee eee ee 60% 
Pitcher Spout. ...75&10G@75410€5 7, 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, ec, O54 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low wat) sesaabs 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... 75&10&5% 
Contractors’ Kubber Diaphragm No. 

2. , ME SWincsccasasnvas $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.50 


Flint & W iaies. Fast Mail Hand, | 


GROW MAE). cncccccncccgnccccccceseccess 

ri & Walling’s Fast Mail iow 
DD. th sch essates babehnepents $4pntanne To 

Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. 
75K 10&5 

Nations! Specialty Mfg, Co., Measur- 
ing, Nos. 2, .00; 3, $5.50........309 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) peneueveesaoul 50% 
Myers’ Power Pumps.......s.cccccces 50 , 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............-.++ 50%, 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 244 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... $ 84 3% 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
a Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch. 2% 3 3% 4 


$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@75¢ 
arms. single tube, gees qual- 


Lapenehepeheeeoe $1.75@2.00 
Revolving 65 GUROR) bcs S60 3 

doz. $3.5 °75 

Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St'l I. % 
— s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, IC, 

alia ek cauapminacsnssesyed6l 50% 

oo ules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 

Niagara Hollow Punches............. 40%, 

Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10%, 


Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Belt and Ticket, Bernard, 334%; 
iy Oy Fa er 50 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 
Tinners'’ Solid, P., Ss. & W. Co., # 
doz., $1.44 50% 


Pasties Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


3 214G2% ¢ 
om weer, Wrought Brass, 
1% OPC siced ce vanas 30% 
Allith Nite” Co.: Reliable Hanger 
WE : 90 sodndedentébeidacestutsaheedt 50% 
Cronk’s: 
Double Br: soot Steel Rail. .®@ ft. ee 
iis Mis. Mp Mcesecececcoanctiadese’ 24¢ 
Oar, W100 ft., 1.x 316 in,, $3 
xxx bs x 3- a. 00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50 


Hinged Hang’r, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in,, "$3.80. 


Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
ok in, $3.96. 
.£, % 100 ft., 1 in,, $3,00;1% 
ys tes * $3.60; 1% in., $4.00, 
Standard, i% | ee # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. : 
#8 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 


New York, 1 x 3-16 in,, # 100 ft. $3.00 
~~ ey's: 


Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., ait sae 
Ee eee ft. 3%¢ 
rr t.4 ¢ 

Myers’ Stayon Track.............. 60&10% 
Kichards’ Mfg. Co.: 
ommon, 1 x 3-6 in., $3.00; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 
Special Hinge d Hanger Rail. ..60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, No, @..........004 50 
Gauge Trolle ‘Track, # ft.. No. 31, 
9¢; No. 32, l4¢; No. 33, 20¢. 
Se Uiicikneaseccas vicedasheenes sate 10% 
Nos. 61, $3.00; * 63, $3.50; 64, 
=: 45, $3.25; vgs ‘9, No. i, 
49, No, 2, S50 
stowel's? £ 

‘as a ee ae # ft. 2% 
Pn TE, CEE ccscktehsecoansanl oS 
Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in....# ft. 3¢ 
Wrought Bracket, I x 5-16..% ft. af 

Swett’s Bylo. Rs Oe NO ccrnanenannged “14 
-, Gm ~~ panned 100 ft. $3. 
No, 0, 1 77 auepebeen ? 100 ft. $3.00 
ao 


NOTE.—Many yoods are sold 
at net prices, 


Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.25 
Fort Madison — Head Lawn.. 70 


Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 

, a Serres ecsedibesoese 
nk’s: 

New Cham ion doz., 
teeth, $15.00; 14, ee " 16, $18.00. By 
Victor Garden, '® doz.. 12 teeth 
$15.00; 14, $16.50: 16° $18.00... 8% 

Queen City Lawn, ® doz., 20 teeth, 

85 ; Sh tatituieniideonsdicl net 
Anticlog Lawn, ®@ doz............ $4.00 
Malleahle Garden.............. 70&10% 
Ideal Steel Garden. # gos... 12 teeth, 

$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00........ 80% 
Kohler’s: 

Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....# doz. $2.90 

Lawn Queen. 24-tooth....# doz, $3.00 

Paragon, 20-tooth.......... # doz. $2.70 

Paragon, 24-tooth.......... doz. $2.75 

Steel Garden. 14-tooth....% doz. $2.40 

Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 

$1. 75@2.00 
Rasps, Horse— 
RI a is aa % 
SD era TNR ATNR WNK-5° 
Live t Bros.” Gold Medal. feet 5% 
New Nicholson..............0. 704 10@75 % 


November 29, 1906 


Razors— 

Thame Bo-Fas-le....ccccccocccsncescouse 60% 
Fox Razors, # doz,, No. 42, $20.00 ~~ 
No, 44, $20.00; No. 82, Platina, 23 
$25.00 a 
IR eer dilssncaace ceoseee 50% 

Silberstein: 


Carbo Magnetic, $21.00; Griffon, No. 
65, $13.50; Griffon, No. 00, $12.00; 
all other Razors, 40%. 


Safety Razors-— 


Kampfe Bros. : 
Star Safety, 25%; Star Intercharge- 
able, 25%; Star Safety Corn, 25%. 
Bilberatein ...cccccccccccccsesccsccccces 40% 


Reels, Fishing— 


A 6, BS6 M 16, 
Q ‘16, A 16, B 16, Ths” ME tb ber, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo........2 20% % 

smn soa Bilv., Bronze. 25 / 

BRS ME Ion scnsekastasvaccerens Diy4 

N oY, 


a ee’ 802 N., 334 
986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN 
5009 PN, 5009 N.........ccccceccceeed 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 Ae. 

202 PN, 102 PR, 202 PR......... 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN. a4 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 





Japanned, Electroplated and 
BTORGOE os vorrocccocceses 0% 
White Porcelain Enamel... 60% 


Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 
40E10% 


Revolvers— 


Single Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 

Double Action, except 44 cal, $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
MUMIOMOAE . cccccccccvseces "$3.25 
HGmMMevless 22. cccccsccves $3.75 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


2 eae per doz .$2.50G@$2.75 
BP BPs eunrosés per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
Ws '-dendase per doz. $3.00@$3.25 


Ri 1gs and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 


2 24% Sinch. 
Steel .......$0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea's amoneres Self- Pierci ‘ing, ¥ doz., 
Copper, 2 in,. $1.25; 2% in. $1.50; 
3 in., $1.75, 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. boxres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron.. 


doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings. ..per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00G5.50 
Brown’s Ringyers.per doz.$0.60@ .66 


Rivets and Burrs— 


COT 56 oct swewisncvas 40E214 % 
BVO GF: BIG icc ic veces 75 @i545 % 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board boxes, 23@25¢ ; Tin ores, 
29@82¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction.. 
Cronk’s Stay No. 6, 90 ; 


— Se pademacvebpsaesécicsanetscdall $0.84 
CRO OD BMises ccéccrescvccecaendvvaved 
Kichards’ Stay 





neney Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO, Adj, and oS No. 58,50 50¢ 
°.™ Screw, Nos. 8 and 57........ 50% 
Underwrit BE: Nos, 59, @ bacebéces 50% 
Favorite, Wisiond osccaseasisesed 60% 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. $1.00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike dStay...... doz. 65¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
BIN bey Npeepeie 1b., 2%4@13¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
a on ae 1b., 9%4¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iarver: 
BG, F QUAD « 000.00 ccescs lb., 8¢ 
Sisal, iiay, ide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
EE -cais o:« Kpde Kinid were ay 1b., 8¢ 
Bias ds wed 6.6\ub es ecleed 1b., 94¢ 
Sisal, Warred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
ME, Silence Cast a4 1b., 747%4¢ 
i re ORS lb., 8¢ 
Cotton Rone: 
Best, 4-in. and larger. . .17@18¢ 


Medium, \%-in. and larger.16@i7¢ 
Common, \%-in. and iarger. .10¢ 
In coils, 4¢ advance. 


Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, \%-in. & up, Ib., 
84ast 
Thread, No. 2, %-in. & up, aie 
as 
Old Colony Manila Transmine* 
TPO. Weeteveccantbeedshesebine # i 17% 
ee Wire Rope— 
POE sce ceca hon STILE 
PO oe dtebai ths pakecs ened 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfc. Co.: 
2 ee | ee 0% 


1906 


November 20, 








Rules 
Boxwood i<naee .60@60£10%, 
PPR rer 35k 10@S5£ 1045 ; 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Boxwood 

Flexifold 

lyory 

Miscellaneous . 

Stephens’ Combination 

DRATIOMEES  occccecccecccceces 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Folding, 

Folding, 
Lufkin’s Steel.......--+.++++ os 
Lufkin’s Lumber..........+.++ eovcecece 
Stanley R. & L. : 

BOxXWO0d  ..cccccccccccccccccccccseces 

TVOPY o.csccccccccees 

i isc wlianeous & 

errr canesesdéeed 3 

Zig Zag, Pin Joint..... eseccsees 42%% 
Upson Nut Co.: 

SOXWOOd ..cocseeeeeeesseesces 


EVGRY cccecets ainaaregaeil 3&1 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash, 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See 7'0o0ls, Saw. 





PRA raT 
soa} 














@60&1 
10410% 





Saws— 

Atkins’: . 
Circular ......++ eccce sesvoceegsae sae elOG 
BIGRE cccccccccccesesccece & 10-60 7, 
Cross Cuts.....csesseeees seees ore 
puley, a and Drag....-.+--+++:. 
One-M Saw, 40%; Wood Saws, 


c 40%; "Raed, Compass, &e., 40%. 
hapin-Stepleus Co, ; 
Turning Saws and Frames. .30@30&10% 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 









one Kitchen Saws..... 30d 10810 % 
isston 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide.......-+++- 607% 
Band, % to 1% - 60% 
Crosscuts ..... 45% 
Narrow Crossc . 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag......---+.- 50% 
Framed Woodsaws......-+--:++++++ B% 
Woodsaw —. buenos = 
Woodsaw RKods....-....e-ecseees ress 
Hand Saws, poe, 16, 100, - 
D8, 120, 76, TE. Brarcccsccaccsvessoe< 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, y 
, 00, Combination. .......-++-+++- 4. 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.........+++ 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades Lenadaces 30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.'s: ‘ 
Back SAWS. ..cccccccccccccccccccecess 5% 
Butcher SawS.......+e-seecseeeeeesss 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. 545 
Framed Wood SawS....-.++++-.+- we 
Hand Saw6.......ccccocccccccces 2&242 % 
ieee Ben Blade... .ccccccccceceres 35% 
illers Falls: ‘ 
Butcher SawS.........ceseceseees 15&10% 
Star Saw + venaenchs 15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... 35.40%, 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.. 30% 
Simonds’ : % 
Circular Saws.......-.cscsceceseesees 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 35% 
One-Man Cross Cuts........-+-+ 40& 107 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. 6 
Band BAWO. cc cccesccccccccessccsecce 507%, 
Back Saws...... ee 


patehes Saws.. 


Hand 8 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 457, 


Gage. Key Hole, &c. GRIM? 


Wheeler, Madden & Clemsen Mtg, 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.............- % 
Hack Saw Blades and 

Frames— ? 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 





Concave Blades.........-sseseeeeeees 25% 
ee —— pcoccsecdsovebosenss 4 
ack Saw Frames.......--+++-s++++ 
Fitchburg File W —, The Best... Bf 


. E. J in 
Onnek ‘Saw Ress Nos. 175, 180.. tien 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, . 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... “ae08 
Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. Bete 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades....35&45&10 % 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&57 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30610&10°7 
Sterling a Hack Saw Machines, 
each, $25.00; No. $30.00. .10% 
Victor Hark ‘Saw Blades.. 257, 
Victor Hack Saw Frames 











Scroll— 
Barnes, No, 7, $15....-.cceccccccsoees 5% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw_Blades.......... 07 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, s 
with boring attachment, - 20%, 
Tester, complete; $10.00......... 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4. 4.0. 
Scales— a 
Family, Turnbull’s... .50@50410% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % 7 ve ss 
DE 6 1a ede omaie gaia 


Two Platforms, %4 ag. “40 
Sl dsctelewavus kes doz. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 
Eureka ae 
te % 
Crocers’ Trip Sca nate -- 
Chicago Scale Oo.: 
The Little Detective....... 25 Ths 50% 






Favori 





linion or Family No. 2............ ay 
Portable Platform (reduced list) ..50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@%5% 
The Standard Portables............ 45% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
GB cevvccers Ranoreskhnonseenteae 50&10% 


THE IRON 


AGE 





Serasere— 
Bow, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz . $8.50@2.60 
Ship....Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 


Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. 
El pscandencetéhanesdiesaounsnd 45% 


0.), 
Chenin: -Stephens Co., 


Box 

M@NK10610% 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
— Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 


2.75; 14%, $3. 00@3.25 ; 1%. '$3.50@3. 75 


Bench Wood ........ 25 @2545% 
Hand, Wood ......<:- 25 @25E5 7 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand. .20&5@20&10 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand......... 3% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 
De iitscudcuuatecees . 15415 % 
Gimlet Point, list 
lk din aw ate ee 75410% 
list Jan. 1, ’81. 
206 10@75% 
Jack Screws-- i 
Bie TAGs. o6siceawesase 75% 
SE AI cv inccecsreaniond 50&10& 10 
es Me Ne WE Gaiin da nkcis sdaent advacbuse 509 
Swett Iron Works.............++ 75@80%, 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, 98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50E 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50@50£ 10% 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron) - HEUER Y 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
Iron 
Sq. Hd. Cap 
Hea. Hd. Cap.....++-17 
Te dee, Ge wccscaate el 50d Hf 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 


Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 874E 104. . 
Round Head, Iron...85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass....... 821410 
Round Head, Brass. .80 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774400@.. 
Round Head, Bronze.75 €10@.. 
Drive Screws 8714410 
Scroll Saws — 
See Saics, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 
No, 3 Clipper, Po’'d Webb.. 
$6.75@7.25 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee., 
7.00@7.50 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, No. 2 


Coach, 
Oct. 1, 
Hand Rail, 


TLILTLILIL TLL 


$6.50@7.00 
CP es Bea's cwades $8.258.75 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1. .$8.50@9.00 
Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . 
$8.75@9.25 
Solid Steel, No, 6...... $9.25@9.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 
EE | nce incu ncdbuistbacaniccves 23@30% 
Sets— Aw! and Tool— 


ree, s Adj. Tool Handles, Nos. 1, a2; 
. $18; 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, 
oe "E. Jer nings & Co.’s Model “oot” 


Holde 
Millers’ Pali Adj. Tool Handles, 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18....15&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
Octagon gro. $3. nee: 75 
EE. TD nn saicuda wesetentadaeasesnall 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro,$12. ay 
Mayhew’s es 0. 9.3 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Bt “2 gro. 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt....@ gro. 320 


Victor Knurled Cup Pt.. |B gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
BEE Bebe ccwennse T5@754 10% 
a Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
CUENNIND wicveveesddetestcecccesscccous 40% 
MEE whnnecthendcsincedganacdé 40° 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
WI no cicccncecenss: +--+ -coscsanencs 30% 
PE DE. Buanevesdenicosed $15.00 ) 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 | 
sy a SS Ae $30.00 | 
ih A Mn wadddvadaneidad $15.69 {| & 
ke en PR vaccketdenedu $10.00 | 
Pa Peete 16.25 } 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 
RG: Td sinetasisesiece # doz. 44.50 
Taintor Positive........... # doz. $6.75 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No, 90............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 60% 
Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co...... voelO% 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 


Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
$1.50 


Mounted Kitchen Sand mene. 


eer seee O | 
Natural eA , Carving Kite iw 
Hones, # doz..........+.+++- RZ 
nick Cut eee Gaiving 
Knife Hones, ®@ doz........ 
Quick Edge Pocket Rite J 
Hones, @ d0z..........-.+0+ 
Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
Ee doz.$1.10@ 1.25 
PRES inenveuea< doz. $1. Qe. £5 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 45% 


Razor Edge aes R, & L. Co.), 
Wood BY 


BOOED ‘Se, f WHOM ddateccush dens <ais 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 30@30& 10& 10% 
Goodell’s. @ doz. $9.00........ oee SRY 
WOOD OE GE Wabacadcscscesecaseacs 50” 





Shears— 


Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best . $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good - $13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap. -70@20€ 10% 
Best quality, Nic kel. -60@60£ 10% 
Fair quality, Jap.. . 808065 % 
Fail quality, Nickel. .75@7 “£10% 

Tailors’ Shears....... 0G yd 10% 

Acme Cast Shears.............. 40@ 0659 


Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co. 


> 3. aes WS 10&5 
= -50&10 
Horse or Mule. oneal «50810 
Tinners’ ‘Snips— 
Steel Blades........ 2520 19% 
Steel Laid Blades..... 40€ 10@50% 
lorged Handles, Steel Blades, une 
NN DI nadine nas donaneolads 40%, 
Jennings & Griilin Mfg. Co.'s, 6% to 
ee Ree eer ee? 50% 
Risgare inst vad eiantesiahngiatcas 40% 
Wes & W. Forged Handles....... 2% 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 334% 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 33%”, 


Disston’s Combined Pruning Hos. 
and Saw. @ doz. $18.00........... 
ae Pruning Hook only, # doz, 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: . 
, Pruning Shears, all grades 50 
TS 2 2. eee 30 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Hedse, Wilecut Brand.... 60&10 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 
60&10 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
PE cvccaawaced Sadecnuccdeusvedaned 40% 
Bs ae Os ee acaceknsins heeensentae 
Wrightsville Hatteld VDattern...... 80% 
Sliding Shutter— 
EE scacubeeddausucuxeuneaccd 40% 
R. & E. list. 10 
Shells—Shelis, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
BE, ncn cuasvecdasenccceccteunss 65&5%, | 
l’aper Shells, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. .2&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, 12, 4, 16 and 20 
gauge maine 20&5 
Climax, Union League, New Rival 
10 and 12 gauge ' 255 
Climax, Union. League, New Ri val, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge M&5 
Expert. Metal L id Pig geon 10 
12, 16 and 20 gauge.........33%%&5 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.... 085% 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 3045 
Indian, for Black Powder . 5&5? 
hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. 40% 


Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade...... HOk5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder 
high grade..... hOc 106 10% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets. High Brass... . DOK1KSY 
Indian, Black Powder. 045% 
Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 


Painted Galy. 
iets oan ae $4.25 $6.00 
mm = 3. . 4.50 6.25 
ye ® ‘ 4.75 6.50 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. : 
Tin Painted, Galv 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in....$5.00 $6.75 | 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 | 
Dixie, 14 x 2 in.... 4.35 5.50 | 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


Das cause «oes. per keg $4.00 
MOONE ce cccscecccse POP Rea 
Burden’s, all sizes........+... # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 
oy OD eee eee $7.90 
Drop, B and larger... ..... 2.15 
MN a gues ea ov cb Waa wher 2.15 
| er epee 2.15 
Bs tle ve baintte udanké dons 2.35 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle. . $2.75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mail, D. Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation 
gro.$9 50@ 10. 00 


Pree O GemGGne, ovo onc0sse 
per gro. £m. 00@ 12.50 
Baialo Metallic Blued, R. M. Co,, # er. 
&16 16618 18420 
$13 20 $13 $14.40 


Sieves, Seamiecs Metallic 
r—Per dozen.——_, 
ee ¢e 16 18 8620 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard liat: 


12 2 12 to 222 Min...... 60% 
20 2 50 to 24 2 50 in......! 50% 
252 60 to 25 @ 20 in.....! 30% 


Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and including 20 x 36 in. 0&5 
Dx Oto HM x @ in................509 
NOTE.—There is aa entire uniformity 
in lists used by job 
Skeins, Wagon— 
CHOe FIOR. .ccccccess WATE 10% 
Steel coves O@SEY 
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Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
OP Misineaedis 50G@50€ 10%, 


Eureka, Uneacelled Noiseless 
6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless .6045 tens €5% 
Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 
German ... HOG 40E 10% 
Covert Mfg. ©o.: 
Derby, 25 Yankee, 30&2%: Yankee 
Roller, 30«2 


High Grade, 40%; Trojan.........40 
St a sediddddhvuchstaueesopagecnnal 3 
Oneida Community: 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... 60&5% 
BURG BRAG Ricccceccceccsccceccccces 60% 
ee 50% 
Snaths— 
GOED 6. 608s d 00 tio 6 Be 00e 50% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 





Good Quality....... 50k 10@60E5 % 
CG et wcewea nies a 6OG60<E 10 %, 
International Silver Co. : 
1847 Rogers Bros., 40&10 ; Rogers 
DR ina cndmnadnaanangel 50& 10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers 
ED Dnt ittesernaceacees 5U&10°% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ 60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver.........60@60&é5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
| UU | PIs oh Oc ndecanncqueeexeces 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
Rt ae wane ware per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables -per gro. $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 10 
Chicago (Coli)... LU /o 
Gem (Coil)....... 
Pullman (Coil)... 
Reliance (Coil)............+++-- s0410 
ERE Cec cccccccscccccecesces 
Tor © Wee, FB Iii sccesee # doz. $1. ib 





Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


\y in. and Wider: Per “7 
“black ge deeedeadeaeed 4Q4' 

BOG BVIGM.. cc cccsvves yahiae 
BPGEEE ncusceccéocens POGi%e 


Painted Seat Springs: 


%mye2ezee..... .per pr. 42¢ 


1, VRS Serer per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
DID, cc concenenwdakcancadase 25(@30 % 


Ph iladelphia a 1, ® doz 2; 
$15; No $20.. egade ue aes Ga 
piace! & bation Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65&5%; Japanese, T0&5 
Nationals, 60&5 
Squares— 
Nickel plated a List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. ha@—% 
Rosewood Hdl. Pry Square and 
Es eae g 60k 10 10 70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 


Bevels 
Disston’s Try 


40€ 10@ 40k 104 10% 
Squares and Bevels, 


Rosewood Handle, 67% Iron 
wt et. eer 20% 
Ww interbottom’ s Try and Miter, No. 
- De. Wnts didinsbeauadenesas 45% 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 


$5.25@$5.50; No. 1, $6. 25@ $6.50. 
Wood, Porce lain Lined: 


ea oewecneedees doz. $1.00 
tt 2. |e doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. .e 75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... lb. 6@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
80d 106.106 10 % 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized £2.55 


per lb. 34 @S%%¢ 
Steels, Butchers’'— 


Foster Bros. 













C. & A. Hoffmann’s % 
Steelyards— |. s0@soe10% 
Stocks and Dies— 

Biackomtthe’ i - 50@50£ 10% 
urtis Rev’ble Ratchet Di Stoc 

Derby Screw Plates....... e Stock..% 

A IN ig ciiiva scat dancascc. oc ct 3 

Lightning Screw Plate.............. BY 

PN accel teete ee 7 

Reece’s New Screw Pilates.......". 25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 

MI edi dindicideniseceucdec; 25@30% 
Stones—Oil, & 

Chicago Wheel & rg “ o., 1904 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit, 60 

Gem Corundum Are, Sirgle or 
DIOURG GEE. ccccccccccccccocccesss 60% 
Gem Corundum Slips............... 60% 
Gem _ Corundum Razor Hones... .50% 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: pm. ) 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% ir 42.80 | 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in. $3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. l......... $4.00 | 
wily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ | 

Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | 2 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ \|# 
Washita St.; No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ (2 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Ry We MOE, cadeccsdceuess 9 ¢ 
Rosy Red Slips......... 9¢ 
Washita Slips. Extra... 80¢ | 
Washita Slips, No. 1... 70¢ | 
Washitn Slips, No. 2..............- 0¢ 
India 6" Stones wane list) ....33%% 
Quickcut Eme a7 8 d Corundum Oil 

Stone, Double Grit........... 33% % 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 

Stone. Double Grit.............! ¥ 


Onickent Emery Rubbing Rricks ama? 
Hi~dostan No. R’g’lar.@ th Be ) 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..#  10¢ 
Axe Stones fall Pl cscanéscesce 
ain. Oil ene Extra. 5 
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Scy the Stones— 

Chicago W eal & Mfg. Co.: 

Gem Corundum, 10 in., $8.00 
gro., 12 in., 10.80. 

Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than 10 gross lots... # 
Lots of 10 gross or more,..# 

Pike Mig. Co., 1901 pei 
Black Diamond 8. 8 
Lamoille 8. 8 
White Mountain 8. 
Green Mountain 8. 
Extra Indian Pond § 

No. 1 Indian Pond 

No. 2 Indian Pond 
Leader Red End 8. 
Quick Cut Emery. .$ 
Pure Corundum  @ gro. $18. 
Crescent 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. § 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 


Millers Falls 
Morrill’s, @ doz., 
Morrill’s, No. 2, 


$3 


a 


3 


Cesssvcesecas 


RaSee 
o 
00 emeymemnetynmee 


4X 


Do 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Plane— 3 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......+sseseeeeees 20% 


Straps— Box- b 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, dos. 
eo ent 


Bullard, #8 doz 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack i" 
mer Combined, #@ doz, 20% 


Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co 
ree Specialty Co., list 


Sweepers, Ca rpet— 
ational Sweeper Co. 
a XV, Roller 

Plated 
Hepplewhite, 
ver Plated ; 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, | 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, 
dized Coppered 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled $36.00 
National Queen, Roller a 
Fancy Veneers.......-.+sses+++- $27. 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
Nickeled 4 
Triple Medal, 
Nickeled 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
Marion Queen, Roller 
Nickeled 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. $20.00 
Perpe tual, Regular B'r ‘gs, N’kel. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, es -$18.00 
Monarch Extra in, case), on 
Bearing, Mickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), 
Bearing, Japanned 
Auditorium (26 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
NOTE.—Rebates: ‘SOc per 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen ; $2 pe i doseh on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Eureka ,Fogennes. ? doz, 3.0 
Model Sanitaire P Sos =. 
Oz. 


Model . . # 
Sterling, Nickeled 


* Bearing, 


che 
.00 


i. 
Model B, 
Model B, 
Model C, 
Model D, 


acks, 


&c. 
New List, Ma 
American Carpet 


OZ. 
Sterling, Japanned 
ed 


Sterling 
Sterling 


Finishing Nails, 


1, 1905, 
"acks.... 

MWESTHAQ— % 
American Cut Tacks .9&37,4a— 3, 
Swedes Cut Tacks. .9&374@Q@—7%7 
Swedes Upholsterers’. .%9&43a—%, 
Gop: TEobe.... iso 9) 55a— % 
LO0e TECH... .ccrces 9d HA— YZ 
Trimmers’ Tacks... .9943740a—% 
Looking Glass Tacks. . - 656 — 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad acks, 

9k455aA—% 

Hungarian Nails..... SU0k200a— % 
Finishing Nails... na—Y 
Trunk and Clout Nails. .s0@—% 

NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 10&5% 
is given on light weights. 


Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks 
90€5 or 6 tens 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, R, M, Co 
Emerald, R, M. Co.... 


ueen City, R. M. Co 
ueen City, R. M. Co 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin 
Patent Leather 
Stcel 
Thesterman’s ...... 

Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Skin 0&1 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 


Metallic and Steel. lower list, 35@ 
3&5%; Pocket, 3@35&5%. 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the )“irst Issue of Every Month. 


Lufkin’s: 

Asses’ Skin... 

Metallic 

Pocket Bend, Leather 
t 


; ed, 


Stee 
Ww eek & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, 
etc. 
Chesterman’s 
etc, 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger. . 
per 100 Ibs. $2.75@$3.00 


Thermometers— 
Tin UCase 80£ 10@ 804 104.5% 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop sna s 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc....70% 

Brick T 
Niagara Brick ‘lies 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & lL. J, White 
H 
Myers’ Ha 
a ee 
or 
Mi 


Smith & 


ay Carriers, 50%; 
ae grullers, 50%. 
iniat ure— 
Hemenway Co,’s, 


Sa 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.. 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent.... 


Ship 
L. & 1. J. Whilte......c.ccccccee eoccee 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G@$1.%5; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
ame— 
Imitation Oneida setts 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump..........- 50% 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
814G9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@,90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
# doz., $13.25; case of 
$11.50 d 


na 1, Rat, 
, $6.50; case of 
$5.75 doz, 
No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
$4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


Trimmers, Spoke—*” °° 
Wood's E 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston ** Standard Brand ”’ 
den Trowe 
Kohier’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., “ 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00. 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Rose Brick and Plasterin 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 39 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Biock Co.: 
New York Pattern .- 50&10% 
ee 


Western ail 
-# doz. 

..@ doz. iS. 00 
Improved | tay 
18.50 
McKinney Trucke 10.00 
Model Stove Trucks # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 38 
Galvanized, per doz.$4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized hho ash “5 o. ° ou 
Per doz., net. s5'r0 6°30 1:20 6.60 7-20 810 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flaz Twine: 
No. 9,\%4 and \%-lb, Balls .22@245¢ 
No. 12, y and \%-lb. Balls .20@21¢ 
No. 18, 4 Gnd %-lb. Balis . 17@19¢ 
No. 24, % and lb. Balls .16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and \-lb. Balls .15@i1v¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton 14-1b. 
Balls . 25@30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 1b. 
to doz 0@ 18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
according to quality. . 1p y@22¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
1b. 1344@ 14o¢ 
American $-Ply Hemp,  1-lb. 
Balls 1454@15¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, \% and %-Ih. 
Balla (Spring Twine) .9%@10\%¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Ralls 
944 10o¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-Ib. Balis. 
9@10¢ 
2, 3, § and 5-Ply Jute, %-tb. 
Balls 11@13¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Ble. 46¢ 
No. 264 Mattress, % and %-Ib. 
Balis, according to quality, 
30@60¢ 
. - BIT%e; A 9¢ 


Pattern. 
Handy Trucks.... 
Grocery 

Daisy Stove Trucks, 
tern 


Wool, 8 to 6 ply.. 


ises— 
Solid Bor 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable. . 
Standar 
Amateur 
Columbian Hdw. Co 


Emmert Universal: 

Pattern Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
4A, ee: No. 6A, $10.00; No, 


10A, 
Presto Quick Acting, Adjustable 


Jaw, 25@25&10%; Solid Jaw, 


Tiger Machinists’ 

Fisher & Norris Double Screw, 

each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 
‘ $27.00. 


Hollands’: 
Machinists’ 
Keystone 

Lewis Tool Co,: 

Adjustable Jaw 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.. 
Ma ussey Vise Co.: 

Clincher 

Perfect, j 
Merrill's 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. ane 


Darker’s: 
Victor, 20@25% ; 


Vulean’s 
Combination Pipe 
Prentiss | 


Saw Filers— 


Disston’s >. 3 inn and Guide, # 
doz., .30%, 


Perfection ‘ae ; Ghee Bebe do fo 
Reading 
Ww capeuth s Rubber J 

d 3 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co 
Lightning Grip, 16%; Perfect 
Wyman & ee 8 juick Action, 
in., $6.00; 9 in,, §7. in., $8. 
Mevadiiaheode.- 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. meness 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 0% 
Varker’s Combination Pipe: 

© arian, & 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


ea... per M. 
. Z., 11 up. eves 
. B., 9 and 10. 
. £.,8 


Ely’s ‘B. E., 11 and _—" $1.7 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .£3.00 
Ware, Hellew— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Holiwow Ware: 
Enameled Hod 10@50% 
50@50E 10 b 


Ground 
Plain or Unground. . .60@60d5 7 


— Holiow W are, oe 100 


$2.75 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 65@65k 10%, 
Covered Wares: 
354 10% 


1.75 
3.25 


Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware 
Lava, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 


EGOR. iso B 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and - Griddles. .65@6& 


Avery Kettles 60% 
Porcelained 50&5@ nee 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


Never Break Kettles 

Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5°. 

Solid Steel Nettles....... ..cccsccces 60% 
Warmers, Foot— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Rad 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. 8 70 
“a ae family size, ie 


-40@40&10% 


eee Globe, family size, station- 
ar protector. 
Cable Cross, 
ary ,protector 
Single Zine Surface: 
Naiad, aw size, 


perfora 

Single Sarina Globe 
Brass Surface 

. King, Single 


Nickel ‘pate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 

face $3. 
Glass Surface: 

Glass King, Single Surface, 

back 


family size, station- 


open back, 
‘90 


Surface, open 
$3.65 


Enamel King, “Single Surface, venti- 
lated back 


Solid 


Coil: ™% 
10¢ §=611¢) = 12¢-—S ss 1 per bow 
a or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 %& % % % 
Washers.. "$5.60 4.70 3.40 3.20 3.00 
The abore prices are based on 
$5.80 off list. 


November 29, 1906 


In lots less shen | one keg add 
aoe lb.; 5-lb. bores add %¢ 


Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 


Flexible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 
Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; 
$4 tbat iby, 


Ou Finish 1b. 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg, Co. 

Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory 


Eastern District.. .$27.50@$28.50 
Southern Territor $23.00 $24.00 


Western and Central 
Districts $24.00G@ $27.00 


Wheels, Well— 


8-in., $1.55; 10-in., 
$2.50; 1)-in., $4.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


$2.00; 12-in., 


27 to %..... 
Tinned: 
«. -T5&1NE2Y 
15 to T5ETIQY 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools Wk 10AI5E 10% 
Brags and Copper on Spovols. 
604 10465 10 % 
Spooled Wire, Retailers’ Assort- 
ments, per bow $2.25 $2.50 
Brass , 
OODOP 06.0 c bh» 00 0.6 Cee of Net list. 
Cast Steel Wire 
Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, ‘05 HGI9DE 10%, 
Brass Cup Hooks and Brass 

Screw Hooks 85a—% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Gaivanized Wire Netting 

8I0ESA80E 10% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.25 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 _¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft.. 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 


Wire,Barb—See Trade Report 


Wrenches— 


Agricultural ... 80@80465 % 

Alligator or Orocodile.. 10d 10075% 

Bastsr Pattern 8 Wrenches... 
wanes 


Alligator Pattern, 70%; “Bull Dog. 70% 
Bemis & Call's 
Ad jystable 8, 40%; Adjustable 8S Pi 
vibe Pattern, 40%; Com i 

nation ght, 


Merrick Pattern.. 
Boardman’s 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. -40& 108565 % 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 


40 10K 5&5 Z 


Coes’ “* Mechanics’ ’’... 
ponsieas' s Engineer 


Elgin Pd 

Elgin Rethreading Attachment, o 
with one die, di 

Elgin Extra Dies, es 
Elgin Extra Jaws. 

Th Monkey Wrench Pipe J 


Gem Pocke 
Hercules 

W. & B. Machinist 
Case } lots 


ptaileond Special: 
Case 
* Less than case lots 


Solid Handles, P., 8. 
Stillson 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, # gross, $7.50; ® d 


Wrought Goods— 
Stables, Wooks, &c., list March 
7. , 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bow.— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight 
list 


2548.50 





